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of modern Italy 
four names are associated. The unity of the 
Italian people was achieved under the kingship 
of Victor Emmanuel, by the aid of the skilful 
diplomacy of Cavour, and by means of the 
sword of the heroic Garibaldi. These men, 
e another in various ways, had this in ciiminon 
; essentially men of action. But the fourth 
who combined action with thought in his 
who suffered imprison- 



ment and exile, and who lived to become the prophet and 
spiritual hero of his nation. But Mazzini is not the prophet of 
modem Italy alone, but also of the whole modem world. 
While an ardent patriot and advocate of struggling nationali- 
ties, no writer or thinker of our century has felt more deeply 
than he the solidarity of mankind } and hence he becomes for 
us a true moral teacher, whose fervent words are as much 
needed in England, the country of his exile, as in Italy, the 
land of his birth, In this country there are not a few who owe 
to the intercourse they enjoyed with Mazxini their insight into 
the needs of modern life, their faith In progress, and their regard 
for the people. And it may with safety be affirmed that, apart 
from ihe approval or disapproval of specific opinions advocated 
by Mazzini, no one can he brought into close contact with his 
mind without being thereby roused to new endeavour or 
awakened to higher conceptions of human giiud than he had 
previously known. Few men could have\ieevi!:novea^'ja.T'w.\v::fe 
in opinion than Mau'mi and Carlyle ; but ibe xiftiate icR&exft^ 
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spontaneously by the force- worshipping saRe of Chelsea t( 
Italian democratic enthusiast is one of the most pleasing 
episodes in Carlyle's life. And the impressive scene in Genoa 
at the unveiling- of the Mazzini statue in that city in 1882, .,„.... 

. the vast concourse gazed in absolute silence on the features of 
their great citizen, and then burst forth into transports of 
enthusiastic joy, proved^f proof were needed — that the new 
Italy has not forgotten her prophet and hberator. 

Bom in Genoa in 1805, Joseph Mazzini was brouijht up not 
only in love of country, but also in the " worship of equality '' 
through the democratic principles of his parents, " whose bear- 
ing towards high or low was ever the same." He tells us that 
while walking one Simday in April iSzi with his mother and a 
friend of the family in the streets of Genoa, they were addressed 
by "a tall black-bearded man, with a severe and energetic 
countenance, and a fiery glance that I have never since for- 
gotten, He held out a white handkerchief towards us, merely 
saying, 'For the refugees of Italy.' My mother and friend 
dropped some money into the handkerchief, and he turned 
from us to put the same request to others." The man was one 
Rini, a captain in the national guard instituted by the Pied- 
montese in their insurrection against Austria in March 1821. 
The insurrection was crushed, and many of the revolutionists 
had flocked to Genoa, there to await another opportunity. From 
this incident dates the spiritual new birth of Mazzini ; the 
fruitful idea of struggle for the right, for Italy, for mankind, fall- 
ing on fertile sod and bearing during the following half century 
the rich harvest of a sorrowful but inexpressibly precious life. 
That was the first day that a confused idea presented itself to 
his mind that "we Italians cou/ii and therefore au^Allo struggle 
for the liberty of our country." This idea continued to take 
ever stronger possession of his nature. Among the young" 
students of the Genoa University he sat silent and absorbed ; 
and evea childishly determined to dress always in black as in 
mourning for his country. Gradually a little circle of friends, 
foremost among whom were the young Ruffinis, gathered 

fiuvcind Mazzini ; to them he C0mmumcaXed\i\afcoMt'cAa,a.t\4.\,Q 
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ibem he was bound by lies of the strongest affection. Indeed^ 
■be subtle blending of keen intellectual enthusiasm with deep 
human love is perceptible all through the career of this great 
I;...._/i, whereby be is proclaimed a true compatriot of Dante. 

It wss by the study of this great poet, whom he regarded as the 
prophet of his nation, that Mazzini's national senliment was 
deepened into religious enthusiasm ; and it was from the 
artistic side that Mazzini's patriotic feeling was first kindled. 
Art is the expression in forms of beauty of a nation's life ; and 
Mazzini found himself in a land without any art but that of 
the past, because it had no life but ia the past. "It was 
necessary lo ititenogaie the slumbering, latent, and unconscious 
life of our people ; to lay the hand upon the half-frozen heart of 
tbe nation ; lo count its rare pulsations, and reverently learn 
therefrom the purpose and duty of Italian genius." But Iiaiy 
had been scornfully described as a " geographical expression ; " 
while to produce art there roust be liberty of development for 
Italy's own rich life. Mazzini therefore turned resolutely to the 
political problem — how to gain freedom and unity for Italy— 
and forthwith joined the secret society of the Carbonari. He 
was sent by the leaders of this body to Tuscany to plant the 
order there. Entrapped by an agent pro'vocateur, Mazzini was _^ 
arrested, the governor of Genoa informing his father that "be m 
was a young man of talent, very fond of solitary walks at night,; fl 
and habitually silent as to the subject of his meditations, and 
that the government was not fond of young men of talent, the 
subject of whose musings was unknown to it." Brutally 
separated frotn his father by the mihtary, Mazzini was sent to 
the fortress of Savona, overlooking the sea on the Western 
Riviera. Here he remained for some time, the Bible, Tacitus, 
and Byron being the companions of his solitude. He was 
acquitted by a committee of senators at Turin ; but not before 
be had conceived in his solitary cell the design of a new 
association of Voung Italy— a society of young men bound 
together by a common faith and zeal — ^for the emancipation of 
tbe country. A journey lo Switzerland and "EtatvcftioW'S'wt^-, 
at Marseilles, whither great numbers ot l\.a\\Mi ewXt&VfA 
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flocked, Maiiini sketclied out the design and rules of the new 
society. About this very time (April i8ji) Charles Albert, who 
had been numbered in the tanks of the Carbonari, ascended the 
Sardinian throne, and many beUeved that he would achieve the 
Uberty and unity of Italy. Mazzini did not share these views. 
He did, indeed, in a memorable letter, urge the Sardinian King 
to put himself at the head of the movement for Itahan in- 
dependence, telling him that he had the choice of being judged 
by posterity as the greatest of men or the last of Italian tyrants. 
But no man ever believed so firmly in the divine right of the 
Republic as did Mazzini. The salvation of Italy, he held, could 
never be achieved by any monarch, but only through the 
repubhcan association of the Italian people. Even in 1861 he 
writes ; " All that the Piedmontese monarchy can give us — even 
if it can give so much— will be an Italy shornof provinces which 
ever were, are, and will be, Italian, though yielded up to foreign 
domination in payment of the services rendered \ an Italy, the 
abject slave of French policy, dishonoured by her alliance with 
despotism ; weak, corrupted, and disinherited of all moral 
mission, and bearing within her the germs of provincial autonomy 
and civil war." Italian provinces are indeed held by France 
and by Austria to-day, nor is Italy yet free from tendencies to 
separatism ; while her present statesmen appear to be more 
concerned in the making of guns and ironclads and the acquisi- 
tion of territory in Africa than in carrying out any "moral 
mission." But it must be admitted that, so far as appears (and 
this is the judgment of so competent an observer as M. de 
Laveleye), there is no very marked feeling for the Republic 
beloved by Mazzini ; while in Italy, as in every other country, 
L the social question at present eclipses the purely political, 
I Mazzini's republican ideal was, however, no mere political 
^mechanism, but an organic union, the life of which was a 
religious faith. Maziini found Italy utilitarian and materialist, 
permeated by French ideas, and weakened by her reliance on 
French initiative. He was filled with hope that Italy might not 
oaly achieve her own unity, but might once more accomplish, as 
^e had in the Rome of the CasatsandftieB.Qme'slv.'totC.liMX'iv, 
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the unily of the Western world. " On my side I believed," he 
says, " that the great problem of the day was a religious 
problem, to which all other questions were but secondary.'' The 
Italians were to be convinced that their "sole path to victory 
was through sacrifice — constancy in sacrifice."' Instead, there- 
fore, of the old wire-pulling mechanism of Carbonarism, we 
have, as the exponent of these ideas, the association of Young 
Italy, filled with the breath of the new life. In the general 
instructions for the members of Young Italy Maizini gives the 
reasons for his republican creed. Young Italy is republican, 
he says, because every nation should form a free and equal 
community of brothers ; because all true sovereignly resides in 
the nation ; because privilege lends to undermine the equality 
of the citizens, and therefore to endanger the liberty of the 
country ; because the Republic closes the path, otherwise open, 
to usurpation ; because monarchy involves the intermediate 
element of an aristocracy, which is a source of inequality and 
corruption ; because monarchy, which cannot now be based on 
the extinct belief of divine right, has become too weak a bond of 
unity and authority ; because there are no monarchical elements 
in Italy; because Italian tradition is essentially republican; 
because monarchy would drag Italy into concessions to foreign 
courts, trust in and respect for diplomacy, and repression of the 
popular element ; because the recent Italian movements had all 
been in essence republican ; and because the idea of the 
Republic, dominating every European revolutionary manifesta- 
tion, appealed to the sympathy and imagination of the Italian 

Never existed greater devotion to a cause than was displayed 
by the leading members of Young Italy. " I never saw," said 
Mawini, "any nucleus of young men so devoted, capable of 
such strong mutual afiection, such pure enthusiasm, and such 
readiness in daily, hourly toil, as were those who then laboured 
with me. We were, Lamberli, Usiglio, Lustrini, G. B. Ruffini, 
and five or six others, almost all Modenese ; alone, without any 
office, without subaJiems, immersed in labour t'ne viboVe. ol 'Cwi 
day, and [he greater part of Ihe night ; WTiliw^ B.-«!\c\ts. bxAii 
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letters, seeing travellers, affiliating the Italian sailors, folding 
our printed articles, tying up bundles, alternating between 
intellectual labour and ihe routine of working men." Thus was 
the faith of the new Italian apostolate exemplified in its works. 
In the journal Young Italy appeared at the end of 1831 the 
manifesto of the new party, written by Mazzini himself It was 
an eloquent appeal, written under the influence of the nascent 
romanticism of the time, fervid and passionale ; too florid 
indeed for the taste of our colder and more critical period. 
Through it the regeneration of Iialy was presented to the young 
Italian mind as an abject of religious enthusiasm, to help 
forward which young Italy " has need of purification from every 
servile habit, from every unworthy affection." In order to 
difTerentiate the new movement from Carbonarism, which had 
been individualistic, founded on calculations of materia! interest, 
and given to compromise, it was now shown that Association 
was the new watchword. " Revolutions must be made by the 
people and for the people. This is our Word ; it sums up our 
i» whole doctrine ; it is our science, our religion, our heart's 
H {Section." No longer can any great htiman movement be 
H based on a theory of individualism ; the epoch of collective 
action has arrived, and tlie national organism must be pene- 
trated with a conscious sense of its mission. This manifesto 
wasfoUowedby other writings from Mauini, including "Thoughts 
Addressed to the Poets of the igth Century," " On Ihe Brother- 
hood of the Peoples," " The Alliance of the French and German 
Peoples," and " Voung Italy to the People of Germany and the 
Liberals of France." In August 1S32 Mazzini was decreed 
exiled from France. But it was easier to publish the decree 
than to enforce it. The spies who served a French prefect were 
willing to serve the outlaw also ; and thus it came to pass that 
he sent to Geneva a friend who bore a close personal resem- 
blance to himself, whilst he "walked quietly through the whole 
row of police-officers, dressed in the uniform of a national 
guard," and was able to remain a whole year in Marseilles, 
fvritiag, correcting proofs, corresponding, and holding secret 
iBterviews, Thus was developed in Maiwni.uwdct'CtveciMcs.'Cwif. 
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compulsion of threatened despotism, that " cat-like footfall," as 
a wriler has called it, which " never betrayed him to Europe, 
while he passed untouched through her highways and byways as 
oftenashelisted,hke the very wraith and spirit of Republicanism 
that he was." 

The Association of Young Italy was soon to experience ihe 
faie reserved for those who raise the standard of insurrection 
against organised wrong. Mazzini himself had conceived the 
idea of a national revolution through the insurrection of the 
Sardinian Stales; Genoa and Alessandria being the two centt^s 
of the movement. But owing to the accident of a quarrel 
between two artillerymen the Rovernment was enabled to trace 
the secret of the conspiracy, and ve 17 soon wholesale arrests 
took place. Ferocious terrorism and artful designs were re- 
sorted to by the government. Some of the prisoners were 
itiade to believe, by forged signatures, that their own friends 
had denounced them. In other cases a pretended conspirator 
was placed in the same cell with a prisoner to worm his secret 
from him. An infusion was mixed with the drinking water of 
some prisoners to weaken the intellectual faculties. Beneath 
the window of a prisoner's cell the public crier would announce 
the execution of his friend. Mazzini's dearest friend, Jacopo 1 
Ruffini, whom he describes as "a youth of the sweetest nature, ■ 
the purest and most constant affections I have ever known," I 
tore one night a nail from the door of his prison, and opened a 
vein in his neck. "With this last protest against tyranny, he . 
took refuge in the bosom of his Creator." Ultimately several 
were executed, others imprisotied for a term of years, while 
some managed to escape. Mazzini himself was among those 
condemned to death. Thus ended the first attempt of Young 
Italy. 

But action was the motto of the insurgents, and a new attempt 
was shortly after determined on. Mazzini proceeded to Geneva, 
where he helped to set on foot a new journal, called D Europe 
Cenlrale, and where he determined to operate on Savoy. Into 
the history of the abortive expedition l\\ereU\5\ni^oss^a.,fet 
reasons of space, to enter. Suffite k to say \\^a\, coxvWw^ W* 
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Manini's advice, the expedition was placed under the directioii 

of General Ramorino. who had been sent to Warsaw during the 
Polish insurrection by the Parisian Committee of the Friends of 
Poland. Delay ensued, want of confidence, exhaustion of funds, 
and finally betrayal by Ramorino. " The first period of Young 

— Italy was concluded, and concluded with a defeat." The Italian 
exiles were dealt severely with by the governments under whose 
jurisdiction Ihey were; others escaped, many going to Switzer- 
land. Maiiini and three of his friends lay concealed for some 
time in Lausanne, but ullimately took up their abode in Berne, 

, sad, poverty-stricken, exiled from friends and home, but devoted 
to a great ideal, " They were the infants of a new world, the 
children of a new faith. . . . They saw nations regenerated, 
and races long divided advancing together in brotherhood, con- 
fidence, and joy, while the Angel of Liberty, Equality, and 
Humanity spread his while wings above them." On the 15th 
April 1834, eighteen of the Berne exiles, Poles, Italians, and 
Germans, constituted a pact of fraternity, and founded the 
association of Young Europe, the mission of which was declared 
to be the constitution of mankind in such a manner " as to en- 
able it through a continuous progress to discover and apply the 
law of God by which it should he governed, as speedily as pos- 
sible." No true association, it Is declared, is possible save 
among free men and equals ; therefore the union of republican 
nationalities is the thing to be striven for. "All privilege is a 
violation of equality. All arbitrary rule is a violation of hberty. 
Every act of egotism is a violation of fraternity." Towards the 
end of the same year Maizini founded the association of Young 
Switzerland, and in June 1 835 a journal for extending its ideas, 
entitled La Jeune Suisse. But the European governments 
were keeping close watch over the exiles in Switzerland, and in 
July 1836 one Auguste Conseil was despatched by the French 
government to Berne to obtain their confidence, discover their 
secrets, and then of course betray them. The Swiss govern- 
ment was weak and timid ; and when, in September 1836, 
France suspended diplomatic relations with Switzerland, the 

Stn'ss authorities yielded, and Mazi™ was coTvienvoei J^H 
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.perpeCaal exile from (he Swiss Republic. He shrugged his 
shoulders, he says, and remained till Dccemtier, searched for in 
vain on every side ; but then, owing to the state of health of the 
twofriends who shared his trials,he!efl,and in January 1837 came 
to London. The "hell of enile" was never so dreary to Mazzini 
as during his Hrst few months in the English capital. He was 
in a condition of the deepest poverty. " I struggled on," he 
says, "in silence. I pledged, without the possibility of redeem- 
ing them, the few dear souvenirs, either of my mother ot others, 
wbich I possessed ; then things of less value ; until one Satur- 
day I found myself obliged to carry an old coat and a pair of 
boots to one of the pawnbroker's shops, crowded on Saturday 
evenings by the poor and fallen, in order to obtain food for the 
Sunday. After this some of my fellow-countrymen became 
security for me, and I dragged myself from one to another of 
those loan societies which drain the poor man of the last drop 
of blood, and oAen rob him of the last remnant of shame and 
dignity, by exacting from him forty or fifty per cent upon a few 
pounds, which he is compelled 10 pay back in weekly payments, 
at certain fixed hours, in offices held in public houses, or gin 
and beer shops, among crowds of the drunken and dissolute." 
But besides this terrible physical distress, Mazzini's soul was 
haunted at this time by the spectre of an awful doubt. Had he 
done right in leading others to sacrilice their fortunes and theii 
lives for an Idea? "I felt myself a criminal^conscious of guilt, 
yet incapable of expiation. The forms of those shot at Ales- 
sandria and Chambery rose up before me like the phantoms of 
a crime and its unvailing remorse, I could not recall them to 
life. How many mothers I had caused to weep I How many 
more must learn to weep, should I persist in the attempt to 
arouse the youth of Italy to noble action, to awaken in them the 
yearning for a common country 1 And if that country were 
indeed an illusion I" Had this terrible state of mind lasted 
much longer, Mazziai tells us he must either have gone mad or 
died the death of a suicide. But he examined himself, and 
assured his mind of the purity of its purpose, lie e«i.m\(\ft&.\;\'i 
tisHed Iiimseif that it was JMsU N-i^i ^ ''^^ 
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recovered his mental balance and serenity of soul. " Life," he 
piodaims, " is a mission. Every other definition of life is false, 
and leads all who accept it astray." When we clearly perceive 
that our action is in accord with the highest commands, and is 
dedicated to universal aims, the inevitable strife^the " bridal 
dawn of thunder-peals wherever thought hath wedded fact" — 
does not disturb our inward calm. We are the soldiers of an 

fidea, and that is the warrant of our action. "Think ye I am 
come to bring peace on the earth ? I am not come to bring 
peace, but a sword." Mazzini, therefore, perceiving the purpose 
of our life, and conscious of the grandeur and unselfishness of 
his aims, found peace, and the black clouds of doubt fled away. 
Supporting himself by his pen, and devoting no small part 
of his time and energies to the help and education of his poor 
and unhappy fellow-countrymen in London, Mazzini toiled on, 
noting every European movement, and with his mind fixed 
permanently on the Italian problem. It was during this time 
that several of his most important essays were produced — 
chose on Lamennais and on Byron and Goethe in 1S39, the two on 
Carlyle in 1843, and that on the minor works of Dante in 1844. 
The two essays on Carlyle — one on the " Genius and Tendency 
of the Writings of Thomas Carlyle," and the other on Carlyle's 
"French Revolution"— areof especial value, and contain criticism 
marked by deep insight as well as strong sympathy. All that 
Carlyle coaibata; says Mazzini, "is indeed really false, and has 
never been combated more energetically ; that which he 
leaches is not always true. His aspirations belong to the future 
— the temper and habits of his intelligence attach him to the 
pasL My sympathies may claim the one-half of the man, — the 
other half escapes me." The chief source of Carlyle's weakness 
is discerned in his individualism. With Carlyle the single soul 
bows prostrate before the Supreme Power, with whom it can 
enter into no relations and in whose sight it is nothing. The 
collective life of mankind is ignored, and the majority of men 
are despised. Hence arise hero-worships, strong rulers, and 
"sai'/owrs 0/ society." Carlyle is a veritable John the Baptist, 
y , calling from the wilderness of moiiem We on tVe wi\'j\i>ia.V \q 
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repent, and to do "the task that lies nearest to him." Thai is 
a great and needful mission, as Mazzini admitted ; and bow 
nobly C-arlyle discharged that mission we all know. But it Is 
not the highest mission for our age. We cannot relate ourselves 
to the Divine, says Mazzini, but through collective humanity, • 
It is not by isolated duty (which indeed the conditions of modem 
life render more and more impossible), nor by contemplation o( 
mere Power as displayed in the material world, that we cait . 
develop our naiure. It is rather by mingling with the 1 
universal life, and by carrying on the evolution of the never- ' 
ending work. "Annihilate the connecting-link between all 
human lives ; efface the infallibility involved in the idea of 
progression, of collective mankind, and what is martyrdom but 
a suicide without an object ? . . . Sadness, unending sadness, 
discordance between the will and the power, disenchantment, 
discouragement, — such is human life, when looked at only from 
the individual point of view." "Mr. Carlyle comprehends 
oniy the iniiividual ; the true sense of the unity of the human 
race escapes him. He sympathises with all men, but it is with 
the separate life of each, and tint with their collective life."' 
Thus it is that Carlyle, spile of his great powers, his noble 
genius, and his fruitful thoughts, cannot be, in any high sense, 
the prophet of democracy ; for no man, however great, can be the 
inspirer of an epoch whose ruling idea he does not con^prebend. 
This powerful criticism dealt with the work of one who was 
no stranger to Maizini. The two men had met, and, spite of 
differences, had learned to know each other's worth. When the I 
English government stooped to act the part of spy and informer I 
for Austria by opening Mazzini's letters, and by traducing, 
through the mouth of one of its leading men, Mazzini's char- 
acter, Carlyle testified in a letter to the 7>*wmj (June 15, 1844) 
his regard for the persecuted Italian exile — " I have had the 
honour to know M. Mazzini for a series of years, and, whatever 
1 may think of his practical insight and skill in worldly affairs, 
I can with great freedom testify to all men that he, if 
have seen one such, is a man of genius and \\rt.tte, a. 
sterling veracity, bumanhy, and nobleness of mmi, ont o\ to" 
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^^^r rare men, numerable, unfortunately, but as units m this 
^^H world, who are worthy to be called martyr souls ; who, in 
^^P silence, piously in their dally life, understand and practise what 
is meant by that" The falsehoods of Lord Aberdeen and the 
calumnies (afterwards apologised for) of Sir James Graham did 
not increase Maziini's respect for the English government, 
which he regarded as '■ founded on the absurd privilege of 
hereditary power, and maintained by such empty formulas as. 
The head of the state reigns, but does not govern." Such 
fictions he regarded as bearing a "radical vice of artificiality or 
immorality," and as leading to a constant state of antagonism 
between "a small and privileged fraction of society" and the 
great body of the people. But while disliking the government, 
Maiiini had a great regard for the English people, among whom 
he found many dear friends and co-workers in the great cause 
he had so deeply at heart 

Meanwhile the Italian movement was passing into the hands 
of parties and sects with which Mazzini had no sympathy. 
Compromise, materialism, and an almost superstitious belief in 
the French initiative — all three particularly abhorrent to 
Maiiini— had produced a great parly of so-called Moderates, 
who put their faith in diplomacy, and some of whom trusted in 
Pius IX. — a confidence which was soon to he rudely shaken, 
though it may well be believed that that pontiff started with a 
fair stock of good intentions. But the year of revolutions — 1848 
— arrived ; and with it arrived insurrection In Italy. The 
sword was unsheathed by the people in Sicily and in Venetian- 
I^mbardy, and a war committee sat at Milan. Mazzlni's idea 
was that an insurrectional government should be established, 
' which should unite the Venetian and Lombard elements, and 

thus form the nucleus of a United Italy. With this 
hope he hastened to his native land, speaking first at Brescia, 
and then proceeding to Milan. Manin held Venice, and Mazzini 
advised that Italy should rally round the Venetian flag. But 
again failure ensued, and the republican movement in 

I-antbardy collapsed ; no work was left there for Mazzini, who 

^^tment by way of France 10 Tuscany, In iWmeB.nuwe\fee'S<s^ 
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had fled from Rome, wEiich had thus become a free city. 
Maziini determined to proceed thither, and in " the city of the 
soul " to establish the Republic, which was duly proclaimed on 
the 9th of February 1849. A provisional government had been ■ 
appointeil, which for two months had conducted the administra- J 
tion. This body appealed to universal suffrage to elect a ■ 
Constituent Assembly of one hundred and fifty m embers, which, 1 
on the dale mentioned, declared the secular Papacy abolished 
and the Republic established. "Rome," says Mazzini, " was the 
dream of my young years ; the generating idea of my mental 
conception ; the keystone of my intellectual edifice, the religion 
of my soul ; and 1 entered the city one evening, early in March, 
■with a deep sense of awe, almost of worship. Rome was to me, 
as in spite of her present degradation she still is, the temple 
of Humanity." On tlie l8th of March a committee of 
war was chosen by the Assembly, on the proposition of 
Mazzini i an army of 45,000 was planned, and it was deter- 
mined to send 10,000 men to aid Piedmont. But after the 
battle of Novara, by which the Piedmonlese monarchy con- 
sented to what Maizini designated her " sin and shame," a trium- 
virate was formed in Rome ; Mazzini, Aurelio Safii, and 
Armellini being the triumvirs. The brief history of the 
glorious Roman Republic and its cruel destruction at the hands 
of a sister republic are well known. On the 25th of April the 
French troops landed at Civila Vecchia, and the citizens decided 
to defend their cause, and, if needful, to die for iL The invasion 
of Rome was, as Mazzini says, the design of Louis Napoleon, 
who was meditating his tyranny at home, was desirous of gain- 
ing the support of the Church, and of accustoming the soldiery 
to fire on the republican flag. On May 7th the French J 
Assembly desired the French government to empower M. I 
Lesseps, their envoy, to come to terms with the Roman ^ 
Repubhc. A treaty was made towards the end of May, by ' 
which an alliance was established between the Republic and 
France, by which the French army was to defend Rome iiv ta.=*. 
of invasion.- Bill this treaty the Fteticb getiexa\ Ovj.&aQ'i. 
refused to recognise, the French made l\iemst\ves 
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^^V of the heights round the city, and the siege began which ended 
^^B with the overthrow of the Republic and the entry of the French 
^^V troops into the city. Mazzini was the life and soul of the 
^^^ defence ; surrounded by the wounded and the dying, his one 
fixed idea was the preservation of an unstained flag, the Roman 
banner on which was inscribed " God and the People," which 
I might become the flag of a regenerated and united country 

I under the lead of Rome. But he came forth from the siege an 
old and broken man so far as his bodily powers were concerned. 
Margaret Fuller, whose noble efforts for the wounded during 
the siege gained for her Mazzini's affectionate regard, thus 
describes him as he then appeared ; — " Maizini had suffered 
millions more than 1 could ; he had borne his fearful 
responsibility ; he had let his dearest friends perish ; he had 
passed all these nights without sleep ; in two short months he 
had grown old ; all the vital juices seemed exhausted ; his eyes 
were all bloodshot ; bis skin orange ; flesh he had none ; his 
hair was mixed with white ; his band was painful to the touch ; but 
he had never fiinched, never quailed ; had protested in the last 
hour against surrender : sweet and calm, but full of a more 
fiery purpose than ever ; in him I revered the hero, and owned 
myself not of that mould." 

The Republic had fallen, the Vicar of Christ returned to 
Rome under the protection of French bayonets, and Mazzini 

I went to Switzerland, and afterwards to England. The more 
active part of his life was over, though he personally assisted in 
the abortive insurrection of 1857, and strongly opposed the 
alhance of the Sardinians with the French Emperor in 1859. 
This was the work of the diplomatic Cavour, and Mazzini did 
not believe in the salvation of Italy through diplomacy. We 
know, as a matter of fact, that Italy paid, as the price of this 
alliance. Savoy and Nice. United Italy, as Mazzini understood 
it, does not yet exist ; in its place there is a truncated Italy of 
monarchy and diplomacy, the creation of Victor Emmanuel, 
Louis Napoleon, and Cavour. Still, that is better than the 

" geograpbicai expression" o( Meltevnich ; for the Italian has 
now a country, he has dignity and su\)a\MiUsl.?iiV\\\(La\^\ttiiKtv. 
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Sat he has also, alas, at Ihe same time, huge armaments and 
terrible poverty. The unity of Italy under a king of the house 
of Savoy was largely aided by Garibaldu He had, assisled by 
Mazzini, carried to a successful issue the insurrection in Sicilyi 
and had become dictator of Central Italy. While Mazzini tras 
lilting an advance on Rome, and a movement against Austria 
in Venice, Garibaldi, on the other hajid, transferred his conquests 
to Victor Emmanuel, whose monarchy was thus consolidated. 
The union of Rome with Italy was delayed until the fall of the 
French Empire, On the 20th September 1870 the Italian 
troops entered the city, and the temporal power of the Papacy 
ended. 

During this period Mazzini watched carefully all the political 
and social phenomena, and produced some of his most important 
writings. An essay on " Europe : its Condition and Prospects," 
appeared in the Westminster Hevie-w in iSji, and the greater 
part of "The Duties of Man" in 1858. The "Thoughts upon 
Democracy in Europe" had appeared in 1847 in the Peop/e'i 
/aumal. Since two cheap and convenient editions of these 
latter essays have been given to the pubhc within the last few 
years, they are not included in the present volume, although 
they contain perhaps the most important and characteristic 
utterances of Mazzini's thought In all these essays Mazzini 
gives (o his readers his root ideas. Society conceived as a 
whole, the thought of collective mankind, composed of free 
nationalities, life conceived as a mission, duty regarded as the 
fnlfilment of a divine law and as being precedent to individual 
rights, the union of thought and action, failh shown through 
works, conscience and tradition the criteria of truth — these are 
the inain ideas herein taught. 

No portion of Maiiini's leaching is more important than his 
criticism of the ideas summed up in the French Revolution. 
Mazzini regarded that event as the close, not the opening, of an 
epoch — the epoch of individual rights, which, after a period of 
chaos, was to be succeeded by the epoch of association, of 
collective life. The Revolution finally conc^ueted tax Ttwm '^itj'Sfc 
rights of the individual contended fot 'Wj 'Ca.t '?^o\ft«.'MiS- 
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Reformation, but it necessarily ends, according t 
despotism. " Wlien Napoleon, ihe most powerful individual 
t>i that period, arose, and, relying upon force, said Yield— \\iti 
revolution gave way before him, and with the exception of a 
very few, all these men who had sworn to die, or live free, held 
their tongues, and giving in, sat upon the benches of the 
conservative senate, or upon the benches of the Institute." Has^ 
then, this individualism done no good work ? Yes ; it is powerful 
to destroy, and it has burnt up shams and lies not a few. But 
Mawini contends that il cannot create ; the new birth can only 
proceed from the collective life, With Association goes Duty. 
The individual has hitherto struggled for his rights ; he will 
now co-operate with his nation in the fulfilment of its mission, 
with the world in its development of the eternal law of progress. 
This law is regarded as the unfolding of the Divine will in 
which, as Mazzini's countryman Dante said, is man's peace. 
" The absence of a highest form of Duty, universally accepted, 
to whicb every one can appeal, little by little and Imperceptibly 
accustoms people's minds to submission to accomplished facts: 
success becomes the sign of right, and what is done takes the 
place, in men's worship, of Truth." From this it may be seen 
that Mazzini is wholly opposed to the doctrine that man acts 
from mere considerations of self-interest. This doctrine, as- 
sumed by most economists and pohticians as self-evident, but 
which is visibly losing its hold under the influence of moral 
teachers like Ruskin, is condemned by Mazzini as resulting in 
the despotism of authority when starting from the collective 
point of view, and " in the anarchy of animal propensities " 
when adopted from the iW<W(/«a/ point of view. In no case 
can it afford a foundation for any true society. " No, certainly," 
he writes, " it was not to attain the ignoble and immoral every 
one far himself ihsX so many great men, holy martyrs of thought, 
have shed, from epoch to epoch, from century to century, the 
tears of Ihe soul, the sweat and blood of the body. Beings of 
devotedness and love, they laboured and suffered for something 
higher ihMO the individual ; for that Humanity which ought to 
Kite e/ic object of all our efforls, and lo ■wWc'n -«e Mt ^^ 
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responsible. Before a generation which scorned or persecuted 
them, [hey calmly utlered their prophetic thoughts, with an eye 
*fixed on the horizon of future times ; speaking to that colUctive 
tKiDK Vfhich ever hves, which ever learns, and in which the ■ 
divine idea is progressively realised ; for that ciiy of the human 
race, which alone, by the association of all intellects, of all loves, 
and of all forces, can accomplish the providential design that 
presided over our creation here below." 

Manini's lofty idealism, his religious spirit, and his constant 
iosislence oa duty rather than on rights, frequently brought him 
into antagonism with many of the revolutionists of Europe, who, 
while they applauded his struggle for Italy, were by no means 
animated by the same motives which controlled him. Foremost 
among these was the famous Russian anarchist, Bakounine 
who, from an atheistic standpoint, criticised severely the 
theological politics of Maiiini. Yet Bakounine, while opposing 
the thinker, admired the man. " If there is a man,' he says 
in his pamphlet (written in 1871) "La Th^oiogie politique de 
Maizini et rintemationale," "universally respected in Europe, 
and who, during forty years of activity, uniquely devoted to the 
service of a great cause, has really merited this respect, it is 
Mazzini. He is incontestabiy one of the noblest and purest 
individualities of our age." Bakounine, like Mazzini, believed in 
asscciation, but his conception of solidarity was very different 
from that of Mazzini. " The human species," says this Russian 
thinker, " like all other animal species, has inherent principles 
which are peculiarly its own, and all these principles sum them- 
selves up, or reduce themselves, to a single principle which we 
call solidarity." This is a frank statement of the naturalistic 
view of man, who is thus regarded as one term of a series of 
phenomena, and whose desire for union is nothing more than a 
superior form of the gregarious instinct. This is very different 
from Mazzini's spiritual union, " his city of the human race," 
outside time and space. 

Equally decisive was Mazzini's opposition to the older French 
Communism as preached by Proudhon, Fourier, and Enfaniin. 
These doctrines were based, according lo MamitiiOW >iw. OA. 
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and false notions or the rights and the personal gratification ^| 
the desires of the Ego ; and if carried into practice, would lead 
either to despotism or anarchy. His attitude towards our 
current socialism would probably be somewhat different, for 
that is historical, and is connected with those democratic forms 
which he thought essential, and which were ignored by the 
older French Communists. Many Socialists appear to regard 
Maizini as mainly interested in the mere political as dis- 
tinguished from the social question. But this is hardly borne 
out by his writings, which contain a powerful diagnosis of the 
present social conditions. Thus he writes — "And as it is 
impossible to dream of the moral and intellectual progress of 
the people without providing for its physical amelioration — as 
it is absurd to say '/«j/»7(rfj'carjf^' toaman whois working for 
his daily bread from fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, or to tell 
him to love who sees nothing around him hut the cold calcula- 
tions of the speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist lejjislator 
— the social question was found inevitably grafted upon the 
question of political progress. Henceforward they could only 
be separated by destroying both." And again in the " Duties of 
Man " — " At the present day — and this is the curse of our actual 
social economy — capitalis the tyrant of labour." His economical 
ideal is thus defined — "Association — but to be administered 
with a truly republican fraternity by your own delegates, and 
from which you should be free to withdraw at yout own discre- 
rion." There is no fundamenlal divergence between this 
teaching and that of the present day advocates of Socialism. 
But it may be admitted that Mazzini was not a great economist ; 
and thai his revolt against the present conditions of labour was 
rather of the heart than of the head, and that he did not fully 
perceive how those very conditions force on a class struggle 
even in republican communities like the United States. Bui if 
he did not fully grasp the economical problem, at least Mazzini 
did not pretend, like so many, that that problem is to be solved 
by the preaching of morality. No doubt the problem of society 
is fundamentally a moral one ; but then morality is not a 
metaphysical entity existing outside the xca^woAA. l\.\sthie 
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wp™^on lA VL harmnnious condition of the individual and 
society in the actual world. And the charge brought against 
present economic arrangements is two-fold : — First, that they 
violate Justice by depriving a portion of society of the full result 
of its labour; and second, that the physical and social condi- 
tions under which that portion lives prevent its members from 
properly developing their facuhies, i.e., prevent them from living 
•■ Irnly moral life. If these charges can be sustained, it is 
evident that the economic problem cannot possibly be separated 
from [he moral problem. And this was undoubtedly Maziini's 
*icw. Hia objection to a good deal of the Socialist teaching 
Was, that it regarded the social problem as a merely economical 
•piestion ; whereas it is truly a human problem of which the 
^OQomical question is only one factor, however important that 
factor may be. He thus states the problem in his essay on 
The War and the Commune" — "The immediate aim of 
^<imanity is the hannonious development of all its faculties and — 1 
forces towards the discovery and fulfilment of the moral law." 
The Jiilfilment of that law obviously involves justice in the 
economic relations of society ; and just as obviously does it 
involve conditions favourable to the growth of every man's moral 
latuie. For men cannot develop their characters in the air, but 
only in the real world of family life, of property, and of 
institutions. 

The latter years of Maizini's life were spent in London, where 
he had now many friends. His health was broken and his body 
weak. " Physically," says Mr. Garrison the American Aboli- 
•ionist, who visited him in 1S67, "he was greatly attenuated, 
"ricken in countenance, broken in health, and evidently near 
'lie close of his earthly pilgrimage." But his mind was active 
^ ever, his spirit resolute and strong. " In private society," 
'^ys Professor Masson, " Mazzini's habits were simple, kindly, 
^eciiotiate, and sometimes even playful. He had a good deal 
•rf humour, and could tell a story or hit off a character very 
Atewdly and graphically, not omitting the grotes<tue ^ainU," 
He was ready to talk under favourable circams^.a-acea, Mii\i\a 
''^t "oa such occasions was good, uUer^y iitvpeftanut, s&iwvt 
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that, a.5 it happeiied, and often with whim and laughter." 
But if some topic was started on which he had a serious 
opinion, " he would fight for it, insist upon it, make a little 
uproar about it, abuse you with mock earnestness for believing 
the contrary. That would not last long ; a laugh would end it ; 
we knew Maziini's way." His last two London residences were 
in the Fulham Road, and at 2 Onslow Terrace, Brompton, the 
latter being nearly opposite the spot where Ledru-Rollin lived 
during his exile in London, His rooms were filled with books 
and papers, and the birds he always loved to have with him flew 
about the room as he talked. 

Respecting the Franco-German war and the events of the 
Commune Mazzini gave his opinions in an article contributed 
to the Contemporary Review in 1S71. He could not join in tbe 
condemnation of Germany, nor did he believe with Garibaldi 
that the proclamation of the Republii; in Paris made any 
essential dilference in the state of affairs, though he was glad to 
witness the downfall of the Empire. The French Republic, he 
truly says, " was not the issue of the spontaneous, deliberate 
vote of a people arising, in the name of eternal duty, to assert 
their freedom. ... It was a mere dc facto consequence of the 
state of things — of Louis Napoleon's cowardly abdication of his 
leadership, and of the absence of all other government." Soon 
after this Mazzini left for Italy, and went to Pisa, where he lived 
under the name of Giorgio Kosselli Brown. The mild climate 
of that city might, he thought, restore his shattered health. 
But in February of the following year he was taken with terrible 
spasms of the throat, which lasted five days. Then came a brief 
interlude of relief from pain, but on the 6th March he felt an 
oppression in his chest, and it was found next day that his 
right lung was congested. On the 9th his voice left him ; and 
on the loth March 1872, while endeavouring to speak to his 
physician, he fell back dead in his bed. The funeral honours 
paid to him were national, a vast procession of eighty thousand 
following him to the grave. His mortal remains 
repose in a massive granite vault on one of the highest terraces 

the Campo Santo of Genoa, the city of his birth. 
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Victor Emmanuel, Cavour, and Garibaldi have been 
designated, along with Mazzini, as the founders of modern 
Italy. But a broad line of demarcation divides Mazzini from 
the others. Neither the end aimed at nor the means adopted 
^y such a wily diplomatist as Cavour could approve themselves 
to the pure soul of Mazzini. With no monarch of the house of 
Savoy could Mazzini hold any terms ; and even Garibaldi he 
regarded as one who had played false to the Republican ideal. 
There has been much disputation as to the questions at issue 
between the Mazzinians and the supporters of the Italian status 
quo; a good deal of it unprofitable. For the most part it 
ultimately resolves itself into the everlasting conflict between 
the idealist and the man of the world. The former stands by 
the intellect and the conscience ; the latter by the limitations of 
actual fact and the practical difficulties of the case. Men like 
Cavour are merely politicians — ^bold, skilful, subtle, ingeniousi 
ready to adapt themselves to the exigencies of the moment, and 
to 'sse any instrument for effecting their object But to the 
mind of Mazzini this Machiavellian adroitness and utilitarian 
compromise was odious ; for Mazzini was above all things a 
religious man who held that the political question could not be 
separated from the religious. " The Republican party," he tells 
uSy *' is not a political party ; it is essentially a religious party." 
What common ground is there between this religious idealist 
on the one hand and the mere soldier or the mere diplomatist 
on the other? The latter have founded an Italian state of 
monarchy, of diplomacy, of armaments : Mazzini aimed at 
founding a religious commonwealth. The aims being so 
essentially different, argument as to methods seems useless. 
Mazzini's work was of a wholly different kind from that of the 
king, the statesman, and the soldier. They were intent on the 
outer framework ; he on the inner life. They were willing to 
bend before established fact ; he refused to do so. They have 
endowed the erewhile "geographical expression" with an 
outward form, as to the permanence of which few would care to 
prophesy. It was pre-eminently Mazzini who gave to Italy the 
breath of a new life, who taught her people constancy in 
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devotion to an ideal good. Prophets are rarely saccessfiil itj 
day, and so it has been with the prophet of modem 
Italy, The making of Italy has not proceeded in the way he 
hoped it would ; for the Italians, who are an eminenlly subtle 
and diplomatic people, have apparently thought it best to bend. 
to the hard facts by which they have been surrounded. But i^ 
as Emerson teaches, facts are "fluid to thought," we may 
believe that the ideas of Mazijnj will yet prevail in the nation 
of his birth, and that he may yet be regarded as the spiritual 
father of the future Italian commonwealth. For of him, if of 
any modem man, we may say that he 



But heard, by secret transport led, 
Ev'n in the charnela of the dead. 
The murmur of tlie fountiun-heail. " 
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THE PRINCIPAL EVENTS IN MAZZINI'S LIFE. 



1805. Date of his birth (June 22). 

1826. His first essay (on Dante) published. 

1827. Joins the Carbonari. 

1830. Arrested for Conspiracy. 

1 83 1. Acquitted by Turin Senate ; founded Young Italy 

1832. Decreed exiled from France. 

1833. Projected Rising in Piedmont suppressed. 

1834. Abortive Expedition from Switzerland. Young Europe. 
1836. Exiled from Switzerland. 

1S37. Mazzini arrives in London. 

1844. Mazzini's Correspondence violated by British Govern- 
ment. 

1848. Insurrection. Mazzini in Italy. 

1849. Siege of Rome. Mazzini returns to London. 
1853. Insurrection in Milan. 

1857. Mazzini in Genoa. 

1859. Editor of Pensiere ed Azione, Italian Kingdom 

founded. 

1865. Elected Deputy by Messina, but refused to take oath 

of allegiance. 

1869. Expelled from Switzerland. 

1870. Italian troops enter Rome. 

1871. Mazzini in Italy. 

1872. Death at Pisa (March 10). 
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ESSAYS. 



FAITIJ, ANB THE FUTURE. 



The following iittla work, written in 1835, waa a portion 
of ttiat European Republican Apostolate I endeavoured to 
substitute for the French Apostolate, which was impeded 
and almost oruahed beneath the repressire laws of the 
monarohj of July, Its object was to ioaUt upon the 
uecesaity of investing that European Republican Apostolate 
with a religious character. 

It was published by our printing establishment at Bienne, 
and was Bequestrated at the French frontier. Its circulation 
was therefore limited to Switzerland, and it remained 
unknown in Italy except to very few. It was reprinted at 
Faris ia 1850 in French, in which language it waa 
originally written, and at the request of the publisher I 
then added to it the following Preface. 
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PREFACE. 



LoNDOS, Avffuel 1860. 
The pages novr republished were written as far back as 
1835, and on re-reading them I observe, with profound 
sorrow, that I might re-write them even now. 

Issued but a few days after the promulgation of the law 
of the 9th of September, against the republican press, this 
work had scarcely any publicity, Fifteen years have 
passed since then, and yet it does not contain a single page 
which is not applicable to the present state of things. 

Europe has been shaken to its foundations, agitated by 
twenty revolutions. France has proclaimed the falsehood 
of the ultimate formula of monarchy — la monarchie bour- 
geoiie, Germany — calm philosophic Germany — has had ten 
centres of revolution upon her soil. Tiio roar of the 
popular lion has been heard at Vienna : the emperor has 
fled ; the pope has fled. The revolutionary lava has poured 
along, from Milan to Pesth, from Venice to Berlin, from 
Kome to Fosen. The banner inscribed with the device 
Hbtrty, Independence, Might, has floated over two-thirds of 
Europe. All is at an end. The blood of our beroes and 
^ tears of our mothers bare but watered tlie MQaa Cil *ie> 
_^fyr. Victory baa /oreafcen our cEimp, a^iA o^xx ■««r 
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now ia, of a fatal necSBSity, the war-cry of fifteen years 
We are condemned to repeat the cry of 1835. 
Tiiere muEt be some deep-seated cause for this ; a cause 
inherent in the very constitution of our party. 

We are superior to our adversaries in courage, in devo- 
tion, and in knowledge of the wants of the people. Where- 
soever we have found ourselves one to one — one people 
against one government — we have been victorious. And 
we have not abased our victory. At our first uprising we 
overthrew the scaffold. Our hands are pure. We carried 
nothing into exile save our unstained conscience, and our 

■ faith. 
Why, then, has reaction triumphed ) 
Yes ; the cause is in ourselves j in our want oE 
organisation, in the dismemberment occasioned in our 
ranks by eyalems, some absurd and dangerous, all imperfect 
and immature, and yet defended in a spirit of fierce and 
exclusive intolerance; in our ceaseless distrust, in our 
miserable little vanities, in our absolute want of that spirit 
of discipline and order which alone can achieve great 
results ; in the scattering and dispersing of our forces in a 
multitude of small centres and sects, powerful to dissolve, 
impotent to found. 

The cause is in the gradual substitution of the worship of 
material interests, for the adoration of holy ideas ; for the 

I grand problem of education, which alone can legitimatise 
our efforts ; for the true conceptions of Ufa and its miBsion. 
It is in our having forgotten God ; forgott«n his law of 
'ove, ol aacri'fic*^ and of moral ^rogteea, B.n.4 tti soleum 
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tradition of bumanit^, for a theory of well heinff, the 
catecbism of Yolnej, the egotistical principle of Bentbam ; 
it ia in our indifference to truths of an order superior to 
this world, which alone are able to transform it. It is in 
the narrow spirit of Nationaliim aubBtitut«d (or the spirit 
of Nationality \ in the stupid presumption on the part of 
each people that they are capable of solviog the political, 
social, and economical problem alone ; in their forgetfalness 
of the great truths that the cause of the peoples is one ; 
that the cause of the Fatherland must lean upon Hu- 
manity ; that revolutions, when they aro not avowedly a 
form of the worship of sacrifice for the sake of those who 
struggle and suffer, are doomed to consume themselves in a 
circle, and fail ; and that the aim of our warfare, the Eo!e 
force that can prevail over the league of these powers, the 
issue of privilege and interest, is the Holy Alliance of the 
Nations. The manifesto of Lamartine destroyed the 
^French Revolution of 1848, as the language of narrow 
nationalism held at Frankfort destroyed the German 
Pfivolution ; as the fatal idea of the aggrandisement of the 
House of Savoy destroyed the Italian Eevolution. 

It ia now more than ever urgent to combat these 
tendencies — such ia the purpose of the following pages. 
The evil is in ourselves. We must overcome it, or perish. 
It is necessary that the truth should be made manifest, 
even where it tells against ourselves. Those who would 
lead as astray may be irritated by it, but the good sense of 
the people will profit by it. 

eneiniea, their fate depends vi'pOTi ^? 
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our labours. We are journeying beneath the storm-oloud, 
but the sun of God is beyond, bright and etemaL They 
may veil it from our eyes for a time — cancel it from the 
heavens they cannot. Europe — God be thanked — is 
emancipated since Marathon. On that day the zta^ionctflry 
principle of the East was vanquished for ever: our soil 
received the baptism of liberty: Europe moved onward. 
She advances still ; nor will a few paltry shreds of princely 
or diplomatic paper suffice to arrest her on her way. 



FAITH AND THE FUTURE. 



They who preach patience to the 

. -peoples as the sole remedy for the ilia by which theji are 

oppressed, or who, while they admit the neceasity of a 

contest, would yet leave the initiative to be taken by their 

ralers, do not, to my thinking, understand the state of 

things coming upoa us. They mistake the character of the 

Ki^ch, nncDnsciously betray the cause they seek to serve, 

'"told forget that the mission assigned to the nineteenth 

centary is profoundly organic ; a work of initiation and 

renovation only to be fulEiled in spontaneity, frankness, 

courage^ and conscience. 

It is not enough to precipitate a monarchy into a gulf ; 
the gulf must bo closed up, and a durable edifice erected on 
its site. Monarchies are quickly made and unmade. 
Ifapoleon crushed ten in his iron hand, yet monarchy itself 
lives to gaze upon his tomb with the smile of victory. 
Three strokes dealt by the people in 1830 destroyed a 
monarchy eight centuries old ; yet we are the proscribed of 
a new monarchy arisen upon its ruins. 
It is well to remember this. 
The j^/Uen years' Jc^ce (la ComidibA/a quvaxe aifw)*«»a 
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admirably pU^ed in France. The astute, irreproacliable 
Jesuitism of the octora well deserved the envy of moaarchy 
itself. But what hare been the resnlU ? 

The fifteen years' farce destroyed the monarchy of the 
elder branch of the Bonrbons; but it destroyed at the same 
time that frank, austere, revolation&ry energy which had 
placed France at the head of Earopean nations ; it 
condemned the ruling power to a state of perennial terror, 
but it also doomed the most enlightened part of France to 
long years of immorality. It instilled hypocrisy into the 
souls of men \ it sabstitnted a spirit of calculation for 
enthusiasm ; the arts of defence for the initiative power 
of genioB ; the brain for the heart. The manly, vigorous 
national idea paled beneath a multitude of puny incomplete 
conceptions ; and apostasy weis introduced into the political 
sphere. 

The subtle, treacherous, deceitful warfare of the fifteen 
years' farce spread a stratum of corruption over French 
civilisBtion, the consequences of which yet endure. A 
second such would be fatal indeed, and it is important that 
we should reflect on this. 

When the times are right for detaching ourselves from 
the present and advancing towards the future, all hesita- 
tion is fatal ; it enervates and dissolvca Bapidity of 
movement is the secret of great victories. 

When the consequences of a principle are exhausted, and 
the edifice which had rested upon it for centuries is 
threatened with ruin, it behoves us to shake the dust from 
our feet, and hasten elsewhere. Life is beyond, without. 
Within is the icy breath of the tomb ; scepticism wanders 
amid the ruins, and egotism tracks its footsteps, followed 
by isolation and death. 
Aad now the times are ripe. TVie coTiaeopsruiBi cS. ^■'Ba 
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principle of individuality, dominant over the past, are 
eshausted. Monarchy in itB second rostoration has lost 
all creative power ; ita existence is a wretched plagiarism. 
Show me a single important act, a single manifestation of 
European life, which is not the issue of the eocial principle, 
which has not sprung from the people, the monarch of the 
future, The old world ia incapable of aught but resislance,- 
the only force it has left ia the force of inertia. The 
aristocracies of the present day are but dead forms, arti- 
ficially put in motion from time to time by galvanic power. 
Monarchy is hut the reflection, the shadow of a life that 
has been. 

The future has called ne since 1814. For two and 
twenty years have the people heard its voice, and yearned 
to advance. And shail we retrace our steps, shall we re- 
commence a work that is completed, copy the past, and 
return to a state of infancy because monarchy is decrepit 1 



Analysis can never regenerate the peoples. Analysis ia 
potent to disBolye ; impotent to create. Analysis will 
never lead us further than the theory of individuality, and 
the triumph of the individual principle could only lead us 
to a revolution of Protestantism and mere liberty. The 
Republic is quite other. 

The Bepublic — as I understand it at least — ia the enthrone- 
ment of the principle of association, of which liberty is 
merely an element, a necessary antecedent. Association is 
synthesis ; and synthesis is divine ; it is the lever of the 
world ; the only method of regeneration vouchsafed to the 
human family. Opposition is analysis ; an instrument of 
mere criticism. It generates nothing ■, it Aeatiiyja, Nl\v«&. 

TfSM Aaa declared a principle extintA, \\j ata.^ \Xa:S&. 
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beside the oorpse, and movea not onward. SyntheBis Blone 
has power to thrust the corpse aside, and advance in search 
of new life. 

Thus it was that the revolution of 1789 — a revolution 
intimately protestant in character— ended by enthroning 
analysis, affirming the fraternity of individuals, and organ- 
ising liberty. And thus it was that the revolution of 1830 
— a revolution entirely of opposition — revealed at the very 
outset its incapacity oE reducing to action the eocial idea, 
□f which it had a dim and distant perception. Opposition 
can do no more than lay bare the decay, sterility, and ex- 
haustion of a principle, Beyond that it sees nought bnt 
the void. Now we can build up nothing upon the void. 
A republic cannot be founded upon a demonstration per 
ahsurdum; the proof direct is indispensable. A new 
dogma alone cannot save us. 



Two things are essential to the realisation of the progress 
seek : the declaration of a principle and its incarnation 
in action. 



The tortures of slavery have been for the peoples an 
initiation in the worsliip of liberty, TLeir sufferings have 
been beyond expression : the energy of their arising will 
be beyond all expectation. Their sorrows were blessed. 
They learned a truth with every tear. Every year of 
martyrdom was a preparation for their complete redemption, 
Ibej have drained t!ie cup to its last dregs ; naught 
jvnmias hut to (i.osh it in piecen. JH 
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What, then, are we to do \ 

To preach, to combat, to act.* 

The republican party has nothing to alter eithi 
language or bearing. Any cbange introduced from any 
mere idea of tactics would lower it into a poltticftl party. 
Now the republican party la not a political party ; it is 
essentially a religious party, From the days of Spartacua 
downwards, it has had its dogma, its faith, its martyrs \ 
and it ought to have the inviolability of dogma, the / 
infallibility of faith, the power of sacrifice, and the cry 
of action of martyrs. Its forgetfulness of this duty, its 
imitation of monarchy or aristocracy, its eubatitutiona 

* I say to act; but io laying down this principle of action as our 
rule ot conduct, I do not speak of action on any terma ; qf feveris!), 
ill -considered, disorgacised action, I spsak of action as tbe principle, 
the prcgratnme, the banner ; as tlint which ought to ba alike the 
tendency and the avowed aim of our oiettions. The rest is a qucation 
of time, with nhich it is unnecessary to occupy ourselves here. What 
wo want is that a temporary necessity shall not he elevated into a 
perTuanent theory ; that the peoples shall not be deluded into 
subatitnting an iudcliuite, oncertain, peacefully progressive force of J 
things, for true reTolationary activity ; — that men shall not persist in 1 
attributing to the irregnlar and coldly analytic work of oppoeition, tha i 
power ot revelation belonging to the revolutionary synthaais. I 
repudiate systematic inertia — the silence that broods, the simulation 
that betrays ; and invoke a frank, sincere declaration of our dogma 
and belief. Oar cry is the cry of Ajax. Wo desire to combat in tha 
light of day, beneath the ray of heaven. Is this puerile impatience t 
No, it is the complement of oar doctrine, the baptism of our faith. 
The principle of action which we inacrihe upon our banner is strictly 
allied to our belief iu a new epnch, Hsw can thia epoch be initiated 
if not through the people, through action, which ia the word of the 
people. Withont this principle of action, which we malie the guide 
and rule of our every effort, tha movement would be one of reaetioa 
only, and as such productive of impetteot, BjAiidKie, iii4 ■mw^ 
material ahangcg in the /u-tiial state nflhingk. ^fl 
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of negations tor a positive belief — these are the thinge tliat 
have 80 often caused its overthrow. The idea, the religions 
thought, of whith — even when unconsciously — it ia the 
representation on earth, has often raised it up, gigantic 
in power, when we believed it crushed for ever. 

We ought not to forget this. Political parties fall and 
die : religious parties never die until after they have 
achieved their victory ; until their vital principle has 
attained its fullest development and become identified with 
the progress of civilisation and manners. 

Then, and not before then, does Ood infuse into the 
heart of a people, or the brain of an individual strong in 
genius and in love, a new idea, vaster and more fruitfnl 
than the idea then expiring ; the centre of faith is moved 
one degree onwards, and only they who rally round that 
centre constitute the party of the future. 

The republican party has then nothing to fear as to the 
final result of its mission; nothing from those defeats of an 
hour which do not affect the main body of an army, and 
only tend to call back to the centre those troops whom the 
ardour of battle has scattered. The danger is elsewhere, 



You deceive yourselves, we are told. The peoples lack 
faith. The masses are dormant, inert. They have worn 
chains so long as to lose the habit of motion. You have to 
do with Helots, not with men. How can you drag them 
into the battle, or maintain them in the field I How often 
have we called them to arms to the cry of people, liberty, 
vengeaTKe I They did but raise their heavy heads for an 
instant, to sink back into their former stupor. They have 
seen the funeral proces.iion of our martyrs pass them by, 
Hud anderatood not that witb ttiom vjwe wAuWoai \\veit 
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own rights, their own lives, their own salvation. They ' 
Beak after gold, and are held in inertia by fear. Enthuaiaam 
IB extinct, and it is not easy to rekindlo it Now, without 
the help of the masses you cannot act ; you may teach 
martyrdom, but not victory. Die, if you believe that your 
blood will sooner or later raise up a generation of avengers, 
but do not seek to drag into your destiny those who have 
neither your energy nor your hopes. Martyrdom can never 
become the religion of a whole party. It is useless to 
exhaust the forces which may one day be of service in 
unauceessful efforts. Do not deceive yourselves as to your 1 
epoch. R«siga yourselves to await in patience. ■ 

The question is momentous. It involves the fatore oC ■ 
the party. 1 



Yes, the peoples lack faith : not that individual faith 
Thich creates martyrs, but that eoeial faith which is the 
parent of victory ; the faith that arouses the multitudes ; 
faith in their own destiny, in their own mission, and in the 
mission of the epoch : the faith that combats and prays ; 
the faith that enlightens, and bids men advance fearlessly 
in the ways of God and Humanity, with the sword of the 
people in their hand, the religion of the people in their 
heart, and the future of the people in their soul. 

But such faith as this— preached by the sole priest of 
the Epoch, Lamennais — and which we are all bound 
■nationally to reduce to action — what is wanted to give 
it to us 1 la it strength, or the consciousness of strength, 
that we need ? Have we lost it through the recognition of 
our real powerlessness, or through opinions that are 
erroneous, and prejudices that may bo removedl Would. 
3 eaergetio act of will re-eBta\A\BU BJi fti^-Ku-M 
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between the oppressor aad the oppressed 1 And suppoaa 
this to be so, have we striven to achieve it % Are our own 
tendenciea, our own manifestationa of the idea we seek to 
promote, such aa to realise the aim 1 Are we, whom chance 
has placed at the head of the movement, or are the multi- 
tudes who do but follow lead, to blame for the actual state 
of inertia ) 

Look at Italy. Misfortune, suffering, protest, individual 
sacriSce, have reached their climaK there. The cup is full. 
Oppression is everywhere, like the air we breathe, but 
rebellion also. Three separate states, twenty cities, two 
millions of men arise, and in one week overthrow their 
govemments, and proclaim their own emancipation, withont 
a single protest raised, or a single drop of blood shed. One 
attempt constaatly succeeds another. Do these twenty- 
five millions of men lack strength 1 Italy in revolution 
would be strong enough to conquer three Auatrias. Do 
they lack the inspiration of great traditious — the religion 
of memory — the past ? The people still bow down in 
reverence before the relics of the grandeur that has been. 
Do they lack a mission 1 Only to Italy has it been vouch- 
safed twice to give the word of unity to Europe. Do they 
lock courage % Ask it of 1746, of the records of the Grand 
Arm^e, of the thrice holy martyrs who, duriug the last 
fourteen years, have died there silently, without glory, for 
an idea. 

Look at Switzerland, Can any one deny the valour or 
the profound spirit of independence that diatinguishee 
these sona of the Alps I Five centuries of struggle, of 
intrigues, and of civil and religious discord, have failed to 
noil the Swiss banner of 1308. Nevertheless, Switzerland, 
whose battle-cry would arouse Germany and Italy, though, 
well aii'are liow the monarcha ol 'G.'aTa^ ^ouVd RhrialH 
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from the idea of au European war sought by the peoplea, 
because conscious that the last battle of that war would bo 
the "Waterloo of Monarchy, — Switzerland continually sub- 
mits to insult and stoops to dishonour at the present day, 
and bows her head to the paltriest note of an Austrian 

Hemember 1813 : the youth of Germany abandoning 
their universities to fight the battles of independence ; the 
thrill that ran throughout the whole country at the cry of 
•naiionalil-ij and independence ; — and tell me whether that 
people would not have arisen had their deputies, electors, 
writers, aU the influential men who preferred the circumlo- 
cution of constitutional oppoBition, rallied round the banner 
of Hambach 1 J 

Eeraember Grochow, Waver, Ostrolenska ; and tell mo J 
what would have been the condition of Busaia, if instead of \ 
wasting precious time in imploring the protection of 
diplomacy for that Poland which diplomacy had been 
■aerifioing for a century past, — the combatants had rapidly 
carried the action of the revolutionary principle to its 
natural centre, beyond the Bug ; if a vaster conception of 
popular emancipation had called into action those races 
whose secret was revealed in 1848 by Bogdan Ohiol- 
micki, — if while enthusiasm reigned supreme and the 
enemy was stupefied by terror, while the multitudes of 
Lithuania, Ukrania, and Gallicia, were burning with the 
hope of liberty, the insurrectionary forces had pushed on J 
into Lithuania, I 

I write it with the deepest conviction : there is scarcely " 
a single people unable by dint of faith, sacrifice, and 
revolutionary logic, to burst their chains in the face of the 
monarchies of Europe united against them ; not a fiin^la 
e wift 'm the holinoss of anideaoiloveay'aiftvtt^'afcwftvj 
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and in the streiigth of a word inscribed upon their ioBurreo- 
tionary banner, might not initiate an European crusade ; 
not a single people to whom the opportunity of doing ao has 
not been offered since 1830, 

But in Italy, in Germany, in Poland, in Switzerland, in 
Fraoce, everywhere indeed, the true original nature of the 
revolutionary movements has been altered by men, un- 
fortunately influential, but grasping and ambitious ; who 
have regarded the uprising of a people but as an oppor- 
tunity for power or profit ; — or by weak men, trembling at 
the difficulties and dangers of the enterprises, who ha%'e at 
the outset sacrificed the logic of insurrection to their own 
fears. Everywhere have false and pernicious doctrines 
caused the revolutions to deviate from their true aim ; the 
idea of a caate has been substituted for the popular idea of 
the emancipation of all by all ; the idea of foreign help has 
weakened or destroyed the national idea. Nowhere have 
the promoters, the lendora, the governments of the inaurreo- 
tions, determined to c.tst into the balance of the country's 
destiny, the intiro sum of forces which might have been 
put in motion by sufficient energy of will ; nowhere has the 
consciousness of a great mission, and faith in its fulfilment, 
a true comprehension of the age and of its ruling thought, 
governed the action of those who, by assuming the direction 
of events, had pledged themselves to humanity for their 
BQccesaful issue. The mission before them was a mission of 
giants, and to perform it they stooped down to earth. 
They had half defined the secret of the generations ; they 
had heard the cry of the great human familiea striving to 
shake offi the dust of the sepulchre, and to arise to new 
life ; they were called upon to declare the Word of the 
people and of the peoples, without fear or reserve — and 
tiiey did but stammer forth heaitatm^wavda ot concessions, 
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of chftrters, of compaota between power and right, between 

the unjust and the jast. Even as age in its decrepitude 
demands of art some element of fictitiona life, so tbey 
sought from the policy of the past the idm of its imperfect 
and fugitive existence. They were bound — even though it 
were raised upon their own dead bodies — to elevate the 
banner of insurrection so high that all the peoples might 
read therein its promises of victory ; and they dragged it 
through the mud of royalty, veiled it beneath protocols, or 
hung it idly up — an ensign of prostitution — over the doors 
of foreign Chancelleries. They put their trust in the 
promises of every minister, in the hopes held oat by every 
ambassador, in everything save in the omnipotence of the ^^ 
people. ^H 

We have seen the leaders of revolution immersed in the ^H 
Btady of the treaties of 1815, seeking therein the charter ^^ 
of Italian or Polish liberty : others, more culpable, pro- 
claiming aloud the negation of Humanity, and the afGrm- 
ation of egotism, by inscribing upon their banner a 
principle of non-intervendon worthy of the middle ages : 
others, more guilty still, denying both their brothers and 
fatherland, and breaking the national unity at the very 
moment when it behoved them to initiate its triumph, when 
the foreigner was advancing to their gates, by declaring 
— Bolognese f the cause of the Modenese ia not our cause. 

In their anxiety to legalise their revolution they forgot 
that every insurrection must derive its legality from its 
aim, its legitimacy from victory, its means of defence from 
offence, and the pledge of ita success from its extension. ^^ 
They forgot that the charter of a nation's liberties is an ^H 
article of the charter of humanity, and that they alone ^^| 
I deserve that charter who are ready to conijiieT ot 6\ft ^i^^^f 
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When the peoples saw the initiatora of revolution turn 

pnle before the enterprise, and either shrink from the 
■eessity of action, or advance trembling or uncertain, 
without any definite purpose, without any programme, 
or any hope save in foreign aid, even they became timid 
and hesitating ; or rather they felt that the hour was not 
yet come, and held hack. In the face of revolutions 
betrayed at their very outset, the multitudes stood aloof; 
enthusiasm was crushed at its birth ; faith distippeared. 



Faith disappeared ; but what have we done, what do we 
even now to revive it? Shame and grief! Ever since 
that holy light of the peoples faded away, we have either 
wandered in the darkness, without bond, plan, or unity of 
design ; or folded our arras like men in despair. Some of 
as, after uttering a long cry of grief, have renounced all 
earthly progress to murmur a hymn of resignation, a. prayer 
like the prayer of the dying : others have rebelled against 
hope, and, smiling in hitterneaa, have proclaimed the reign 
of darkness by accepting scepticism, irony, and incredulity 
as things inevitable, and their blasphemy has beea re- 
sponded to by the corruption of those already degraded, and 
by the suicide of despair of the pure in heart. The literature 
of the present day oscillates between these two extremes. 
Others, remembering the light that bad illumined their 
infancy, retraced their weary steps to the sanctuary they 
had abandoned, hoping to rekindle the flame ; or, concen- 
trating the mind in purely subjective contemplation, 
merged existence in the Ego^ forgetting or denying the 
external world to bury themselves in the study of the 
individual. Such ia our pmiievit ^hWiwn^V^-j . 
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OLhors, born to struggle, and urged on by a power of 
sacrifice wbich, wisely directed, might havo wrought 
mii-acles — impelled by instincts sublime, but indefinite — 
seized the banner that floated over tlio graves of their 
fathers, and rushed onwards ; but they separated before 
they had advanced many steps, and each of ihem tearing a 
fragment from the banner, endeavoured to make of it the 
standard of the entire army. Such ia the history of our 
political life. 

The reader must pardon my reiterating these plaints. 
They are my delenda est Carthago. My work is not a 
labour of authorship, but a sincere and earnest mission of 
apostolate. Such a mission does not admit of diplomacy. 
I am Beoking the secret of the delay in our advance, which 
appears to me to be attributable to causes apart from the 
Btrongth of the enemy ; I am striving to put the question 
in such a manner as will enable us speedily to regain a lost 
initiative. I must either be ailent or apeak on the whole 
truth. 

Now it seems to me that thero are two principal causes 
for this delay ; both of them dependent upon the party's 
deviation from the true path ; both of them tending to tlie 
substitution of the worship of the post for the worship of 
the future, 

The first ia the error which has led us to regard as a pro- 
gramme of the future that which was in fact but a, grand 
gumming up of the past; a formula expressing the results 
of the labour and acliieveraents of an entire epoch— to con- 
found two distinct epochs and two distinct syntheses — and 
to narrow a mission of social renovation to the proportions 
of a mere work of deduction and development. It has led 
na to abandon the principle for the symbol, the God ioT \\ve. 
idol ; to iwrnobilise thnt iniliative which ia the ttoea o^ ^* 
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transmitted Iiy God from people to people ; to destroy the 
legitimacy of nationality, which is the life of the peoples, 
their mission, and the means given them by which to 
achieve it ; which marks out the part oaaigned to them by 
God in our common work and duty — the evolution of hia 
thought, one and multiple, which ia the soul of our existence 
liere below.* 

The second cause is the error which has led as to con- 
found the principle with one of its maaifeBtations ; the 

• I h[i¥B skelched forth my ideas npon the French BaTolatioD, 
Gousidercd as Hic last word of an expiring epoch, rather than tha first 
word of tlia epoch initiated by the nineteenth cantury, in an articls 
"On the Revolutionary InitiativB,'' pnbliahcd ia the Hhmt .S^puili- 

eaine, 1S35 In reverting to the etnd; of the past, my object 

ii to seek, in the historical evolution of the sDccessiTe terms of 
progress, for data indii^tiiig a now social aim,- an European 
ayntheais, which, by removing the initiative from the hands of ooe 
sole people superior to the rest, will inspire all with the activity 
wanting at the present day ; — because I desire to see thongbt traoa- 
lated into action— the fatal circle broken, within which aU present 
action is restricted, and a decbivs battle fonght between the two 
principloB now striving for mastery in Europe, 

Bat ought we— I bave been asked— to forgot facts in order to 
improvise, according to our wiabea, a revolutionary force where none 
in reality exists t Can we cancel tha past ) Can we leave oDt of out 
calculations the late rovolutious of Bologna and Modena ? 

Theoretically speaking, our religious and philosophical belief dots 
elevate us to a hoiglit oxclnding all arguments deduced from those 
incidental facta. Wo are approaching one of those palinganetic 
moments which introduce a oew term into the terrestrial synthesis, 
generate new forces, and present — so ta speak — a new philosophic 
fulcrum to every question. Wo bail the dawn of a now epoch, and 
tha revolution now approaching will embrace a large portion of 
hamanity. Kow every new aim, calls new elements into action among 
the peoples. 

But leaving aside the principal question, why do my objectors forgat 
in tbeir turn that (Ae ptop/e— th.o oiAj traoiavfiviittfinw^ fertsBeiiating 
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eternal element of every social organisation with one of its 
successive developments ; and to believe that mission ful- 
filled which is but modified and enlarged. This error has 
led ua to break the unity of the conception precisely where 
it demands the widest extension ; to mistake the function 
of the eighteenth century, and to make of a negation the 
point of departure for the nineteenth. We abandoned the 
religious idea precisely when it was most urgent to revive 
and extend it until it should embrace the sum of things 

— has Dsver yet descended into the arena! That oar recollections 
h&ve never gone beyond the circle of a military or bourgeois casle? 
That the mnllitndes have neyet been called upoD to participate in the 
tnterprise ! Why do they forget tha,t insQrrectioa with iia has never 
yet assumod an avowedly lialiaa character! Why argue againat a 
republican revolution sach as we are striving to create, from tUo ill 
■access of the ttioiiaTcJiical movements of 1S21 1 Can we calculate the 
uoDseqiiences of the action of a priocipla contrary to it 1 Between 
ug, the republicans of Young Italy, and those who have acted before 
us ; between those who seek to raise the multitudes to the cry of Gud 
and the people, and the timid and illogical men who forgot God and 
feared the people, the difference ia immense. 

The movemeota of Modena and Bologna failed bocauae unsupported 
by Prance. Trofl. Wliat insurrection would not fail if betrayed by 
thevery principle upon which it had based its existence! Now tho 
principla upon which tbe insurrectionary governments of Italy hail 
eiclusirely relied, was the principle of njm-inlemeatio'n. Their blind 
belief in non-intervention withheld them from the only course of aolion 
that might have saved them. Tbe masses were repulsed by tbem ; 
the young discouraged j the power of inUiative unrecognised; the 
ia^ of arming neglected ; tbe national idea denied ; and the inaur- 
rectLcm restricted within the limits of a province. But are these 
■onicea of weakness jicraianenf/ Every Italian whose patriotism haa 
Bot been perverted in the eonncila of the Parisian juste milieu will tell 
yon, that if our endeavours are still fruitless, if oven yet we number 
more martyrs than soldiers, we owo it above all things to tliB opinion 
that the iniiiaiive of the European struggle b«lan^a 1,0 1 jtoto, w A. 
that so Jang as she remains inert, none ahouid at,tem\|l Va nwie. JB 
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destined to ba transformed, and unite in one grand (lociaT 
conception the forces that are now isolated and divided. 

The eighteenth century, too generally regarded aa an age 
of mere sceptioism and negation, devoted solely to a labour 
of criticism, had yet a faith of its own, a mission of ita own, 
and a practical method for the realisation oE that mission. 
Its faith was a Titanic, limitless belief in hnman power and 
in human liberty. Its measure was io take stock — if I may 
be allowed the expression — of the first epoch of the 
European world; to sum up, and reduce to a concrete 

It is therefore of urgent necessity to combat thia opinion, which is 
preached precise!}' by those who ara powerful iu means and inflaeace, 
and who therefors onght to be the first to act. It is aa opinion 
destrnctive to tha conscience and the future of the peoplos, and the 
Kepublicana of Franca ought to unite with us in opposing it. My 
purpose is not to raproach France, hut to invite her to introduce a new 
Itngiiage and new tendency into the Bepuhlican press mote in harmony 
with the new mission. Keproachea are for those wlio, ilwcllinjt among 
Iha oppressed peoples, iasreasa the difficulties of the work of emanni- 
pitioB by a pretended belief, which in moat of them is in fact but the 
absence of all earnest coDviction ; reproaches are for thoee who, wblle 
they boast themselves the apostles of an Humanitarian syntheais, 
follow out the doctriuB of one sole revealec and ita negation of con- 
tinuous human progress, from consequence to conseqnence, till they 
are led to deny the progreaaivB inlellcctual soverci^ty of the people, 
and to evoke I know not what renovation of the Papacy. Eeproaches 
are for those who declare it impossible for laeein.idbj to <x^ wtlil 
France shall be haUnd qiKcn of Cite univene (" v. Hiatoiro Parlemen- 
taire da la Revolution Francaise," ChrUt d Peuple, par A. Seguior). 
Nor is this the isolated idea of thia or that individual, but the idea of 
a aobool. Kow I protest againet the doctrines of that school ; against 
its national egotism, and against its usnrping tendencies. But regard- 
ing as brothers all those who understand the association of free men 
and equals, I feel s peculiar alTection for the people which for fifty 
years fought in the name of the emancipation of the nations, and 
tranalsM the^rand results of the Christian epoch into the political 
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formula, that which eighteen centuries of Christianity had 
examincci, evolved, and achieved ; to constitute tjie vndi- 
vidual such as he u'os destined and designed to be — free, 
sacred, and inviolable. And this mission it acoompltshed 
through the French Revolution — which was the political 
translation of the Protestant revolution ;* a manifestation 
eininentl/ religious, whatever may be said by those supei^ 
ficial writers who judge a whole period by the errors oE 
individuals, secondary actors in the great drama. The 
instrument adopted to work out the revolution, and reach 
the aim it was its missioa to achieve, was the idea of righC. 
From the theory of right it derived its power, its mandate, 
the legitimacy of its acts. The declaration qflhe vighls of 
man is the supreme and ultimate formula of the French 
Revolution. 

And what, indeed, is man, individual man, if not a right] 
In the series of the terms of progress does he not represent 
the human personality, the element of individual emanci- 
pation! And the aim of the eighteenth century was to 
fulfil the human evolution which had been anticipated and 

* It is a misCaka to jaJge the work al mora! emanoipition achievcil 
by tho BBfonaatiaa bf tbe incidont of that protest agniast ths diat of 
Spiros, which gavs riae to the word Proteataatiam. Piotestsntism 
was not, as nso-Cbriatians afErm, a work of nagatioa or at criticiatu 
with regard to tho apooh ; it was a positive Christian production, a 
BoleiuD manifestation of the mdividual man — sole object and aim at 
Christianity. It protested, it is tiue, but onlj against the Papacy, 
which, by willing tbat which it was incapable of achieving, and 
attempting to found a social unity with an individual instrument, of 
BBEeHaity degenerated into tyranny, and thus placed itself beyond the 
pale of the Christian ayntheais — which ordained that man should bo 
free — before it had attained ita complete development. It was a pro- 
test, therefare, not against the synthesia of ita epoch, but in favour of 
that synthesis, which tho Papacy — imputeut to teaVwi \\.ft wJdiiiia 
VinsKflcio/fiB/iilure— onailjilnted, instead ot toatiic'm^&ai.'^^tiT&si'w&'jf 
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foreaeen by the aooients, proclEumed by Chrifltianity, and 
in part realised by Frotestantiain, A multitude of obstaclea 
Btood between tbe century and that aim, every description 
of impedimeat and restraint upon the spontaneity and free 
development of individual faculties \ prohibitions, rules, 
and precepts limiting human activity ; the traditions of a 
past activity now decayed ; aristocracies wearing a Bem- 
blance of intellect and power ; religious forma forbidding 
movement and advance. 

It was necessary to overthrow all these, and the 
eighteenth century overthrew them. It waged a terrible 
but victorious war against all things tending to fractionise 
human power; to deny movement, or to arrest the flight 
of iiit«lligonce. 

Every great revolution demands a great idea to be its 
centre of action ; to furnish it with both lever and 
fulcrum for the work it has to do, This conception 
the eighteenth century supplied by placing itself in tbe 
centre of its own subject. It was the Ego, the human 
conscience, the Ego sjiwi of Christ to the powers of hia day. 

Firm on that centre as its base, the Hevolution, conscious 
of its own strength and sovereignty by right of conquest, 
disdained to prove to the world its origin, its link with the 
paat. It simply affirmed. It cried aloud like Fichte : 
there is no liberty toilhout equality : all men are equal. 
After this it began to deny. It denied the inert past ; it 
denied feudalism, aristocracy, monarchy. It denied the 
Catholic* dogma of absolute passivity that poisoned the 

* None can, i>n any ratiotiBl grontid, accuse me of failing to re- 
cogniae the Catholic spirit that presidea over tho destinioa of modern 
civilisation. All are aware of the meaning generally given to the 
word CalhoUa. If Catbolic had assumed no other meaning than 
nniTenal, I would call to mind that every religion naturally tends to 
hacome iJathoWa, and most DSpeoially flo that aynihuaia which inacribeg 
Siimmiitff at the hfad of its formulie. 
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s of liberty, and placed despotism at the Bummit of 
the social ediSca Ruins there were without end, but in the 
midst of those ruins and negations one immense affirmation 
stood erect ; the creature of God, ready to act, radiant in 
power and will ; the ecue ho-no, repeated after eighteen 
centuries of struggle and suffering ; not by the voice of the 
martyr, but from the altar raised by the revolution to 
Victory — Right, the faith of individuality, rooted in the 
world for ever. 

And is this all we seek ! Ought man, gifted with pro- 
gressive activity, to remain quiescent like an emancipated 
slave, satisfied with his solitary liberty 1 Does naught 
remain in fulfilment of his mission on earth, but a work of 
consequences and deductions to be translated into the 
sphere of fact ; or conquests to be watched over and 
defended 1 

Beoanse the human ur^ncmn quaniity has been deter- 
mined, because one among the terms of progress — that of 
the iT^dvaiduixl — ^bas taken its place among the knovin and 
defined quantities, is the series of terms composing the 
great equation concluded 1 Is the faculty of progress 
exhausted 1 Is naught but rotatory motion left to us ! 

Because man, consecrated by the power of thought king 
of the earth, has burst the bonds of a worn-out religious 
form that imprisoned and restrained his activity and inde- 
pendence, are we to have no new bond of universal fra- 
ternity? no religion! no recognised and accepted conception 
of a general and providential law 1 

No, eternal God ! Thy Word is not all fulfilled ; thy 
thought, the thought of the world, not all revealed. 
That thought creates still, and will continue to create for 
ages incalculable by man. The ages that have ^Bsaad l\a.N5i 
but rerealed to us some fragments oi it, 0^it m\ffiACi-cv\^ 
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not ooncladed. Aa yet we Eonrcely know its origin, ^ 
know not its ultimate aim. Time and discovery do but 
enlarge its boundaries. It ia elevated £rom age to age 
towards destinies unknown to ua, seeking tlie law of which 
as yet we know but the first lines. From initiation to 
initiation, throughout the series of thy successive incarna- 
tions, this missioD has purified and enlarged the formula of 
aacrifice ; it learns the path it has to follow by the study of 
I eternally progressive faith. Forms are modified and 
dissolved — religious beliefs are exhausted. The human 
flpirit leaves them behind as the traveller leaves behind 
the fires that warmed him through the night, and seeks 
another scene. But religion remains ; the idea is immortal, 
B the dead forms, and is reborn from its own ashes. 
The idea deta,che3 itself from the worn-out symbol ; 
disengages itself from its involticrum, which analysis has 

■ ooasunied, and shines forth in purity and brightness, a 
new star in humanity's heaven. How many such shall 
faith kindle ere the whole path of the future slmll be 
illumined 1 Who shall tell how many stars — secular 
thoughts, liberated from every cloud — shall arise and take 
their place in the heaven of intoIJoct, ere man, the living 

IBuinraary of tho terrestrial Word, may declare 1 / Jiave/ailh 
in myself, my deHiwy ia accomplished. 
Such is the law. One labour succeeds another; one 
synthesis succeeds another, and the latest revealed ever 
presides over the work we have to accomplish, and pre- 
Bcribea its method and organisation. It comprehends all 
the terms included in the preceding synthesis, plus the new 
term, which becomes the aim of every endeavour, the 
unknown quantity to bo determiuod, and added to the 
known. Analysis also has its share in the labour done; 
but it derives its programme and point of departure from 
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the synthesis of the epocL Analysis, in fact, htis no life 
of its own : its existence is merely objective, it derives its 
purpose, law, and mission elsewhere. A portion of every 
epoch, it ia the insignia of nona Those writers who 
divide the epochs into two classes — organic and critical — 
falsify history. Every epoch ia essentially synthetio; every 
epoch is organic. The progressive evolution of the thought 
of Qod, of which oui* world is the visible manifestation, ia 
unceasingly continuous. The chain cannot be broken or 
interrupted. The various ainix are united together — the 
cradle is linked to the tomb. 



Jfo sooner, therefore, had the French Revolution con- 
cluded one epoch, than the first rays of another appeared 
above the horizon. No sooner had the triumph of the 
Imman individual been proclaimed by the charter of rights, 
than intelligence foretold a new charter, the charter of 
Prmaiples. No sooner was the unknown quantity of the 
so-called middle ages determined and the aim of the 
Christian synthesis achieved,* than a new unknown 
quantity, a new aim, was set before the present generation. 
On every side the doubt has ariaen^of what advantage 
is liberty t Of what advantage equality, which is in fact 

• I Toreaee tliat it will be objaoted that tie couquest of human riglits 
ia aa illnsiott ; that alavety and ineq^nalit; still eadnie on every eide ; 
that tlia Bttnggle was but eonimoueed by tbo Ftencli Eavolution. 1 
Bbal! be tnld that the principle of individuality still govema every 
i^nestiou, and that wliilo 1 am speaking of a new epoeh ineSiuacions 
pcayera aro everywhere pat ap for the accompli aliment and realiia- 
tion in action of tbe very eyntbesie irhicb I hays stated to be 

[bansted. 

mnat not con/bund the discovery ot a Uvm o^ ■jtw^es.^ ■«N;Xi"&a 
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bat the liberty of alii What ia the free man bat an 
activity, a force, to bo put in motioQ ! In what direction 
shall he movel As chance or caprice may direct] But 
that is not life, it is a mere succession of acta, of pheno- 
mena, of emissiona of vitality, without bond, relation, or 
continuity • it is anarchy. The liberty of the one will 
inevitably clash with the liberty of others ; constant strife 
will arise between individual and individual, and consequent 
loss of force, and waste of the productive faculties vouchsafed 
to us, and which we are bound to regard as sacred. The 
^iberty of all, if ungoverned by any general directing law, 
•mill but lead to a state of warfare among men, a warfare 
rendered all the more cruel and inexorable by the virtual 
equality of the antagonists. 

Men deemed they had found a remedy for these evila 
when they raised up from the foot of that cross of Christ 
which rules above an entire epoch of the world's history, 
triumph in the sphnre of reality ; the intelloctoal evolution of the 
thought of an epoch, with its material spplicatioQ ; the ideal conquest, 
with its practical couBequecces. 

'Shepositive application of a given t«rm of progress to the ditTerent 
hcoDches of the civil, political, and economic organiain, can oul; ba 
BncceasfoBy begun after ita moral development iu the iatellectual 
sphere ia complete. That moral development is the labour of an 
epoch, and no sooner ia it complete than a power — either iudividaal 
01 people—ariaea to procltiim its results and consign its formula ta the 
keeping of the nations. A new epoch then begins, in whicli^ivhila 
the intellect of humanity ia occnpied with the newly-rovealed term— 
the term of thu past and exhausted epoch is by degrees practically 
Tealisad and applied. The thought of one epoch ia only verified in 

kthe sphere of adion, when the human inUlUk is already absorbed in 
the contemplation of the thought of its auccessor. Were it not so, the 
connection and coherence of the epochs would be interrupted, and a 
solution of continuity would take place. 
Now, I affirm, that if tho materia! application of the terms libt rtu 
and i-^alffj; has not been attained— noi viiW ^^a ^n\a » T«Wi\a \Btf^ 
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the formula of fraternity Lestowed by the god-lika luan 
upon the human race; that subUrae formula, unknown to 
the pagan world, but for wliicli the Christian world had — 
often unconacioBBly — fought many n holy fight from the 
Cruaadea to Lepanto. Liberty, equality, and fraternity, 
inscribed upon every banner, became the programme of the 
future, and men attempted to confine progress within the 
circle marked out by those three points. But progress broke 
through the circle ; the eternal cui bono reappeared. For 
we, all of us, demanded an aim, a human aim. What is 
existence other than an aim, and the means of an achieve- 
ment 1 Now fraternity does not supply any general social 
terrestrial aim ; it does not even imply the necessity of an 
aim. It has no essential and inevitable relation with a 
purpose or intent calculated to harmonise the Hum of human 
faculties and forces. Fraternity is undoubtedly the basis 
of all society, the first condition of social progress, but it is 
indicated a new term aa the aim of the general endcaTour — their moral 
development is complete. I affirm that the untnaTcn quamiity of tha 
middio ages is tranaforred to the member of the equation coataining 
the kooim i^aantities : the hypoilieais of the midJIe agea ia the prin- 
ciple of the preaent daj ; the idea of tha middle agea ia now a 
recognised admitted law. Does any one now deny tibertf and equality 
in principle t Does any one attempt to raiae donbts as to the theory 
of rights ! The moat illiberal monarch living fails not ta invoke the 
naJne of that liberty he secretly abhora ; to asaert that he is the 
protector of the rigJUs and Ubcriies of his aubjecta sgaicat the BDarchy 
of factigUB, The queatiiin ie, in the sphere of priueiplea, decided. 
The only straggle ia aa to the application. The dispute no longer 
regards the law itself, but ite interpretation. 

The individual ia no longer the aim of human endeavour. The 
individual will reappear in new sacredneas, when, by the promatgation 
of the aocial law, the rights and diltiea of individual Dsistenco are 
made to harmoniso with that law. Hitherto the worship accorded to 
individaaiity has given rise to an ignahle individuaUsm, «i m^sA\i»& 
^girtisDi Bad iiamorslity. 
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not progress ; it renders it possible — it is an indiflpenMim 
element of it — but it is not its definition. Fraternity is 
not inconsistent with tho theory o£ movement in a circle. 
And the human mind began to understand these things ; 
began to perceive that fraternity, though a necessary link 
between the terms liberty and ecjuality— which sum up the 
individual synthesis — does not pass beyond that synthesis; 
that its action is limited to the action of individual upon 
individual, that it might bo denominated charity, and that 
though it may constitute a atarting-point whence humanity 
advances in search o£ a social synthesis, it may not be 
substituted for that synthesis. 

This being understood, human research recommenced ; 
men began to perceive that the aim, the function of exist- 
ence, must also be the ukimate term of that progressive 
development which constitutes existence itself \ and that, 
therefore, in order to advance rapidly and directly towards 
that aim, it was first necessary to determine with exacti- 
tude the nature of that progressive development, and to 
I act in accordance with it. To knom the Law, and regulate 
hviTnan activity to the Law: such is the best mode of 
stating the problem. 
Now the law of the individual can only be deduced from 
the law of the species. The individual mission can only be 
ascertained and dctined by placing ourselves upon an 
elevation, enabling us to grasp and comprehend the whole. 
We must reascend to the conception of Ilumanity, in order 
to ascertain the secret, rule, and law of life of the indi- 
vidual, of man. Hence the necessity of a general co- 
operation, of harmony of effort, — in a word, of asaociaiian, 
—in order to fulfil the work of all.* 
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Hence also the necessity of a complete alteration in the 
organisation of the rpTolutionary party, in our theories of 
government, and in our philosophical, political, and econom- 
ical studies; all of which have hitherto been inspired 
solely by the principle of liberty. The sacred word 
Humanity, pronounced with a new meaning, has opened 
up a new world before the eye of geniua^a new world aa 
yet only forefelt — and commenced a new epoch, 
syntliesia, nor the necessity for one. Asiiociatioa 19 only a metliod, * 
means of realising liberty »nd eqnality ; it 13 a part of the old 
■ynthesiii, nor do we ecs the necessity for a new one.'' 

I admit that association, in the usnnl a<M:eptation of the word, ia 
nothing more than the mtOijOd, of pragreie, the means by which pro- 
gress ia ei^^iially accomplished. With every step in advanae, 
associalion gains a corresponding degree ot power and extension, and. 
in this sense the tendency to asaociation may be said to he contem- 
porary with that progress, initiated — ia regard to man — with the 
earliest eilst^DCO of our planet. It has exercised an action in all the 
syntheses now exbanated, and will exercise still greater inBQence in 
the synthesis we seek to Dnthrooc. But although its action always 
existed, mankind were tinconsciou.i of it, and iufluenced by it witboat 
being themselces aware of it. Sccli has been the case with progreaa 
itself, with the law of gravity, with all great moral and physical 
truths. Their action existed long before it ivaa revealed to na. 

But ia not the differenco between a law unknown, and a law 
declared, promulgated, and accepted, snHicient to conatituta a new 
starting-point for the activity of the hnman intellect ! The law oncfl ' 
deRned, the regulation of our aetioa by it becomes a d'ltj/: its | 
fulfilment becomes the aim of all human endeavour, and the method 
of deriving the maximum of utility from its fuldlment becooies the 
study of every thinker. TliB human intellect no longer waatea 
precious time in reaearcbes, the object of wliich haa been realised. 
Power ia increased a hundred-fold when it ia concentrated, and a 
definite direction is given to its action, Previously to the promulga- 
tion of the law, the mere instinctive sense of its eiiafenee could do us 
more than constitute a right, and a right almost always contested. 

Great hiatorical epochs do not date from tho oxiataMo oS. a.\K« , ^ 
tn7lb, or a principle ; but from the time o{ t\\eir \n(iiuw\g,a.*.vwi. "^tv 
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Is any book required to provo thia % or is a longer 

I explanation and developmeat of the subject necosaary in 
order to prove that such is indeod the actual intellectual 
movempnt, and that the labour and buaineaa of the age is 
the discovery of ita own synthesis ? Have not all our 
schools of philosophy for the last twenty yeara — even when 
abandoning the true path, and returning to the past — 
been seeking the great unknown quantity J Do not even 
it not BO, it would be idls to Bpaak of distinct epochs or ayotlieaea t 
truth is ouQ, and eternal ; and the thought of God, in which vu the 
germ of the world, contained them all. 

Equality exietod as a principle long befote Jeans, and the world was 
nncouBcionaly tending towards it. Why then admit the exintence of 
a ChTtstian epoch } 

The earth described ita revolutions round the aun without awaiting 
the reyelationa of Copcrnicua and Galileo, or the Newtonian formalce. 
Why then do we make distinct astrocomieai epooba of tho ayatems <A 
Ptolemy and Newton ! 

And in days nearer onr own, do not the theories of the English 
achool of economists, and those (too soon forgotten) of tbe Saint 
SimoDians, constitatc two distinct periods of economical science I 
Yet the Enbatitntion of the principle of associatiao for that of liberty 
ii Devortholosa the sole difference between the one and tbe other- 

Now I believe that the time baa arrived when tbe principle oF 
aasociatioD, solemnly and universally promalgatcd, ehould become 
the starting-point of all theoretical and practical studiea, having for 
their aim the progressive organisation of human society, and be 
placed at the summit of our conatitutions, our codes, and our formnlga 
of faith. And I aay, moreover, that tho promulgation of a term 
directing our researches upon a path absolutely different from any 
yet tried, is sufficient to constitute, or at Icaat to indicate, a new 

For tbe rest, onra is not a rormula of association only ; it ia — 
Europe, and, through its means, humanity, asaoctated in the 
eampleteneaa of all its faculties and all its farces, under tho indiapena- 
able conditions of liberty, equality, and fraternity, for the realisation 
of a wmvwnalm, tbe diicorery and progressive application of Ita law 
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those whose interest it is to lead the human mind away 
from that search confess this % Our Catholicism of the 
present day seeks to reconcile Gregory VII. and Lutlier ; 
the Papacy with the freedom and independence of the 
tuinan spirit. . . . And we daily hoar the word humanity 
proffered by the lipa of materialists who are incapable of 
appreciating its meaning, and ever and anon beti-ay their 
natural tendencies to the individual tarn of the empire. 
Whether as a real belief or as an enforced homage, the new 
epoch obtains its due acknowledgment from intellect almost 
without exception. 

Some of the more fervid apostles of progress lamented a 
short time ago that our enemies pirated our words without 
even understanding their meaning. But the complaint is 
puerile. It is precisely in such agreement, instructive or 
compulsory though it he, that we trace a visihle sign of the 
Word of the New Epoch, Humanity. 

Every epoch has a faith of its own. Every synthesis 
contains the idea of an aim, of a mission. And every 
mission has its special instrument, its special forces, and its 
special lever of action. Ho who should attempt to realise 
the mission of a given epoch with the instrument of another, 
would have to pass through an indefinite series of ineffica- 
cious endeavours. Overcome by the want of analogy 
between the means and the end, he might become a martyr, 
never a victor. 

Such is the point to which we have arrived. We all 
feel, both in heart and brain, the presentiment of a great 
epoch ; and we have sought to make of the negations and 
analyses with which the eighteenth century was compelled 
to surround its newly- acquired victory, the banner of the 
faith of that epoch. Inspired by God to uttet Oift Bi-vMyS-w. 
ytorAs — regeneration, progress, new miaaiou, tVie laWte, — 
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we yet persist in striving to realise the material triumph of 
the programme contained in those words, with the instru- 
ment that served for the realisation of a mission now 
concluded. We invoke a social world, a vast harmoniooa 
organisation of the forces existing in undirected activity in 
that vast laboratory, the earth ; — and in order to call this 
new world into existence, and to lay the foundation of a 
pacific organisation, we have recouraa to those old habits of 
rebellion which consume our forces within the circle of 
individuali^ni. We proclaim the future from the midst of 
ins. Prisoners, whose chain had but been lengthened, 
I boasted ourselves emancipated and free because we - 
found ourselves ahle to laove around the colamn to which 
e bound. 

I for this that faith slumbers in the heart of the 
peoples : for this that the blood of an entire nation fails to 
rekindle it, i^H 



Faith requires an aim capable of embracing life as a whole, 
of concentrating all its manifestations, of directing its 
various modes of activity, or of repressing them all in 
favour of one alone. It requires an earnest, unalterable 
conviction that that aim will be realised ; a profound 
belief in a mission, and the oblij^ation to fulfil it ; and the 
consciousness of a snprerae power watuhing over the path 
of the faithful towards its accomplishment. These elements 
I indispensable to faith ; and where any one of these 
wanting, we shall have sects, schools, political parties, 
li no faith ; no constant hourly sacrifice for the sake of a 
great religious idea. 
N^ow we have no definiU; te\ig\(ma i-ies:, tm -vitii^ttimil 
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belief in an oUigation entailed by a mission, no consciouB- 
nesa of a supreme protecting power. Our actual apostolate 
is a mere analytical opposition ; our weapons are inler^tt, 
and our chief instrument of action is a theory of rights. 
We are, all of us, notwithstanding our sublime presenti- 
ments, the sons of rebellion. We advance, like renegades, 
without a God, without a law, without a hanner to lead us 
towards the future. Our former aim has vanished from 
our view ; the new, dimly seen for an inatant, is effaced by 
that doctrine of rights which alone directs our labours. 
We make of the individual both the means and the aim. 
We talk of Humanity — a formula easentially religioufl— 
and banish religion from our work. We talk of synthesis, 
and yet negleet the most powerful and active element of 
human existence. Bold enough to be undaunted by the 
dream of the material unity of Europe, we thoughtlessly 
destroy its moral unity by failing to recognise the primary 
condition of all association,— uniformity of sanction and 
belief. And it is amidst such contradictions that we 
pretend to renew a world. 

I do not exaggerate. I know there are exceptions, and I 
admire them. But the mass of our party is as I describe 
it. Its presentiments and desires belong to the new epoch ■ 
tiie character of its organisation, and the means of which it 
seeks to avail itself, belong to the old. The party has long 
had an instinctive sense of a great mission confided to it ; 
hat it neither understands the true nature of that mission 
or the instruments fitted to achieve it. Xt is therefore 
iacapable of success, and will remain so until it compre- 
hends that the cry of "God wills it" must be the eternal 
Watchword of every undertaking like our own, having 
Sacrifice for its basis, the people for ita \na\,T\i'a\fti\t, woi 
^vinanity for its aim, 
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What I you complain that faith \% dead or dying, that 
I the souls of men are withered by the breath of egotism, and 
yet you scorn all belief, and proclaim in your writinga that 
religion is no more ; that it^ day is over, and that there is 
no religious future for the peoples ! 

You marvel at the slow advance of the peoples on the 
path of sacrifice and association, and yet you propose to 
them a programme of individuality, the sole value of which 
is negative ; the result of which is a method, not of 
organisation, but of juxtaposition, which, if analysed, will 
be found to be nothing more than egotism wrapped in n 
mantle of philosophic form u Ice \ 

You seek to perform a work of regeneration, and, — 
since without this all political organisation is fruitless — of 
moral personal amelioration; and you hope to accomplish 
it by banishing every religious idea from your work ! 

Politics merely accept man as he is, in his actual position 
and character; define his tendencies, and regulate his 
action in harmony with them. The religious idea alone has 
power to transform both. 

The religious idea is the very hreath of Humanity ; its 
life, floul, conscience, and manifestation. Humanity only 

I exists in the consciousness of its origin and the presentiment 
of its destiny ; and only reveals itself by concentrating its 
powers upon some one of the intermediate points between 
these two. Now this is precisely the function of the 
religious idea. That idea constitutes a faith in an origin 
common to us all ; sets before us, as a principle, a common 
future; unites all the active faculties on one sole centre, 
whence they are continuously evolved and developed in the 
direction of that future, and guides the latent forces of the 
]>uman mind towards it. It lays hold of life in its every 
apeot, and in ita slightest mauiiea\.o.ti.OTia -, u.t\BT% \\», aa^ury 
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over the cradle and the tomb, and affords — philosophically 
speaking — at once the ' highest and the most universal 
formula of a given epoch of civilisation; the moat simple 
aud comprehensive expression of its Anoirferfye (scientia) j 
the ruling synthesis by which it is governed as a whole, and 
by which its succeasive evolutions are directed from on high. 

Viewed with regard to the individual, the religiouB con- 
ception is the sign of the relation existing between him and 
the epoch to which he belongs ; the revelation of his 
function and rule o£ life ; the device beneath which he 
fulfils it. That conception elevates and purilius the 
individual, and destroys egotism within him by transport- 
ing the centre of activity from the inward to the outward. 
It lias created for man that theory of duly which is the ■ 
parent of sacrifice ; which has inspired, and ever will I 
inspire, him to high and holy things; the sublime theory 
which brings man nearer to God, lends to the human crea- 
ture a spark of omnipotence, overleaps every obstacle, and 
converts the scaffold of the martyr into a ladder of triumph. 
It is as far above the narrow and imperfect theory of 
rights as the law itself is above any one of its consequences.* 

Right is the faith of the individual. Duty is the com- 
[□on collective faith. Right can but organise resistance : 
it may destroy, it cannot found Uuty builds up, asso- 
ciates, and unites ; it is derived from a general law, whereas 

" Tlie tlieary of riglits ia visibly a aecondary idaa, a doJiiction, 
wliich baa lost sight of the prinriple from wUtch it sprang; a caa- 
sequocoo which haa beon elevated into an nbiioluta doctriiio, and 
granted a life of its own. 

Every rigbt exiats iu virtue of a law ; tha law of the Being, the law 
which deGuea the Dntare of ths subject in question. What is the 
law ! 1 know not ; its discovery is the ainj of the actual epoch ; but 
certainty that anch a lair exists is sui&cieat to ncce»a\^\a \^ 
oftba idea of Duly for the ideaor Eight. 
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Right ia derived only from human will. There ia nothing 

therefore to forbid a struggle agiiust Eight ; any indi- 
vidual may rebel against any right in another which is 
injurious to liim ; and the sole judge left between the 
adveraariea is Force ; and such, in fact, has frequently been 
the answer which societies based upon right have given to 
their opponents. 

Societies based upon Duty would not be compelled to 
have recourse to force; duty, once admitted as the rule, 
excludes the possibility of attuggle ; and by rendpring the 
individual subject to the general aim, it cuts at the very 
root of those evils which Eight ia unable to prevent, and 
only affects to cure. MorEovpr, progress is not a necessary 
result of the doctrino of Right, it merely admits it as a 
fact. The exercise of rights being of necessity limited by 
capacity, progress is abandoned to the arbitrary rula of an 
unregulated and aimless liberty. 

The doctrine of Eights puts an end to sacrifice, and 
.cancels martyrdom from the world ; in every theory ot 
individual rights, interests become the governing and motive 
power, and martyrdom an absurdity, for what interest can 
endure beyond the tomb 1 Yet, how often has martyrdom 
been the initiation of progress, the baptism of a world ! 

Every doctrine not based upon Progress considered as a 
necessary law is inferior to the idea and the demands of 
the epoch. Yet ihe doctrine of rights still rules us with 
Bovereign sway ; rules oven that republican party wlitch 
aasumes to be the party of progress and initiation in 
Europe; and the liberty of the republicans — although they 
instinctively proHer the words duty, sacrifice, and mission 
— is still a theory of resistance; their religion — if indeed 
tie_y apeak of any— a formula of the relation between God 
anrf iAe inrfjvidual ; the po\itica\ 0Tn8.\vvaB.t\wv Wa^ va-juke 
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Eind dignify by the name of social, & mere series of defences 
raised up around laws framed to secure the liberty of each 
to follow out his ov!n aim, hia owa teudeuciea, and his own 
intereata ; their de^nitioti of the Law does not go beyond 
the expression of the generiil will; their formula of associa- 
tion ia society founded on Rights ; their faith does not 
overpass the limits traced out nearly a century ago by a 
nan—himself the incarnation of struggle — in a declaration 
of rights. Their theories of government are theories of 
distrust ; their organic problem, a remnant of patched-up 
ConBtituttonaltsm, reduces itself to the discovery of a point 
around which individuality and association, liberty and 
law, may osciliato for ever in resultless hostility; their 
people is too often a caute — the most useful and numerous, 
it is true — ^in open rebellion against other castes, and seek- 
ing to enjoy in its turn the rights giveu by God to all ; 
their republic is the turbulent, intolerant democracy of 
Athens;* their war-cry a cry of vengeance, and their 
symbol Spartacus. 

Kow this is the eighteenth century over again — ita 
philosophy ; its human aynthesia ; its materialist policy ; 
ite spirit of analysis and Frotestant criticism ; its sover- 

• TliB word deToooracy, flltlioiigli it oipressea energetically and 
with hiatoriEttl procision the Bentet of the ancient world, ia — like all 
tba political phraaea of antiquity— teloar the conception of tie future 
Epoch which wo republiaana are bonnii to initiate. Tiio oxpreaaion 
Social OovenniWJd would ba preferable as indicative of the idea of 
aaaociatioii, which ia the life of the Epoch. The word democracy waa 
inspired by au idea of rebellion, aacred at the time, bat attll rcbsllioD. 
Now erery such idea is imperfect, and inferior to the idea of nnitf 
which will be the dogma of tho future, Cetuooracy is auggestive of 
struggle; it is the cry of Spartacus, tlie expreasion and manifestation 
of B people ia ita first arising. Government — the sociBHn3titntian~~ 
represents a people triuajphant; a people that constitMtea i.\»iM. 1V% 
gradual estiuclion of aristocney will cancel the "Kcci ievQat^at^. 
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^^M eignty of the individual j its negation of an ancient 

^^B religious forniula ; its distrust of all authority ; its spirit of 

^^H emancipation and resistance. It is the French Kevolution 

^^B over again ; the past, with the additions of a few presenti- 

^^H menta ; servitude to old things surreuaded with a prestige 

^^B of youth and novelty. 

^H The past is fatal to our party. The Fruiicli Revolution — 
' 1 say it with deep conviution — crushes us. It weighs like 

an incubus upon our hearts, and forbids them to beat 
Dazzled by the grandeur of that titanic struggle, we pros- 
trate ourselves before it even yet. We expect its 
programme to furnish us with both men and things ; we 
strive to copy Robespierre and St. Just, and search the 

■ records of the Clubs of 1791 and 1793 for titles to give to 
the secliom of 1833 and 1834. But while we thus ape our 
fathers, we forget that their greatness consisted in the fact 
that they aped no one. They derived their inspiration 
from contemporary sources, from the wants of the maasee, 
from the elements by which they were surrounded. And it 
was precisely because the instruments they used were 
adapted to the aim they had in view that they achieved 
miracles. 

Why should we not do as they have done 1 Why, while 
we study and respect tradition, should we not advance 1 It 
is our duty to venerate our fathers' greatness, and to 
demand of their sepulchres a pledge of tlie future, but not 
the future itself; God alone, the Father of all revelations 
and of all epochs, can direct us upon its boundless path. 

Let us arise, therefore, and endeavour to be great in our 
tara. To be bo, we must compre^iBnd out m\f,i\Qa \\\ ^U its 
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c»mp]eteQesa. We — ^tlie men of the present — are slauding 
between two epochs ; hetween the tomb of one world and 
the cradle of another; between the boundary-line of the 
individual synthesis and the contioes of the synthesis 
Humanity. What we huve to do ia to fix our eyes upon 
the future while we break the last links of the chain that 
binds us to the past, and deliberately advance. We have 
emancipated ourselves from the abases of the past ; let ub 
now emancipate ourselves from its glories. The eighteenth 
century has done its work. Our forefathers sleep proudly 
and calmly in their tombs: they repose, wrapped in their 
flag, like warriors after a battle. Fear not to offend them. 
Their banner, dyed red ia the blood of Christ, transmitted 
by Luther to the Convention, to he raised upon the corpses 
of those slain in the battles of the peoples, is a sacred 
legacy to us all. None will venture to lay hands upon it; 
and we will return hereafter and lay at its foot, where oar 
fathers lie buried, the laurels we have won in turn. 

Our present duty ia to found the policy of the nineteenth 
century ; to re-ascend, through philosophy, to faith ; to 
define and organise association ; to proclaim Humanity; to 
initiate a new epoch. Upon that initiation does the 
material realisation of the past epoch depend. 

These things are not new. I know it, and confess it 
gladly. My voice is but one among many that have 
announced nearly the same ideas \ affirniiag that amixAa- 
lion is the fundamental principle hy which our political 
labours should henceforth be directed. Many great men 
have condemned the exclusive worship of the doctrine of 
Bights, the ultimate formula of individuality now degen- 
erating into materialism : many schools, both past and 
present, have invoked Duty, as the anchor of &B.lve.tv3\\. (m 
^^bdlet^ tannented hy inefficacious aEplrationa, 
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Why then do I insist so much upon their want of 

foresight J What raattera it whether they preach tha 

I adoption of this term as the centre of B new programme, 

^^^ or only as a development of the old } So long as they join 

^^H with ua in crying forward ! what matters it that they 

^^V persist in confounding atioeiaiion with fraternity'; or 

Humanity^the complex unity of all the human faculties 

organised in the pursuit of the same aim — with the liberty 

and equality of all men 1 Wherefore, by promulgating the 

idea of a new epoch, crflate a new enterprise 

consequently new difficulties 1 

la our question, then, a mere question of words alone 

^^^ I do not think so. 

^^L It is important to affirm the new epoch ; to affirm that 

^^^ what we now preach is, in fact, a new programme ; and this 

^^f for a reason that should be universally recognised and 

admitted. The desire not merely to think but to act. We 

are seeking not merely the emancipation of a people, but 

the emancipation of the peoples. 

Now the true emancipation of the peoples can only be 
effected through the conscience oE the peoples. They will 
nob act efficaciously until they recognise a. newly-revealed 
aim, for the realisation of which tbe labour of all, the 
equality of all, and an initiative, are required. Until they 
arrive at the recognition o( such an aim, there is no liope of 
faith, sacrifice, or active enthusiasm from them. They will 
remain inert ; and, dominated by the prestige of the 
previous initiative, they will leave the duty of realising and 
exhausting its consequences to that people, who, by assuming 
the glory of the initiative, rendered themselves responsible 
for its fulfilment. 

I They will be content to follow slowly in their footBtep& 

^^^ bat do tto more. And if, for reaaoni Ui ^\wm 'a-^V.'oa'MMfl 
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tLat people should stop sliort upon the way, they will stop 
Bhort also. Sileoce, inaction, and suspensioa of life will 
follow. Such is the speotaale presented by Europe at the 
present day. 

The idea of a new epoch, by implying a new aim to be 
reached, leaves the initiative to the future, and thereby 
awakens the general conscience to activity. It substitutes 
spontaneity for imitation ; the achievement of a special 
mission (or the mere performance of an executive part in 
the mission of others; Europe for France. We thus 
furniab a new element of revolutionary activity. 

By the affirmation of a new epoch, we affirm the 
existence of a new synthesis ; a general idea destined to 
embrace all the terms of the anterior synthesis, 'plm one ; 
and starting from that new term to co-ordinate all the 
historical series, all the facts, all the manifestations of life, 
all the aspects of the human problem, all the branches of 
human knowledge that are ranged beneath it. We give 
a new and fruitful impulse to the labours of intelligence; 
we proclaim the necessity for a new encyclopaedia, 
which, by summing up and comprehending all the progress 
achieved, would constitute a new progress in itself. We 
place beyond all controversy, in the rank of ascertained 
truths, all tho t«rm3 which have been the aim of past 
revolutions, — the liberty, equality, and fraternity of men 
and of peoples. We separate ourselves for ever from 
the epoch of exclusive individuality, and, still more 
decisively therefore, from that individualism which is the 
materialism of that epoch. We close up the paths to 
the past. _ 

And finally, by that affirmation we reject every doctrine oj[ fl 
eclecticism and transition ; every imperfect iomi\i.lai caftJa.\a^ 
ing the statement of a problem withont aiv^ a't^eta^'s. ^ 
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solve it ; every school Beeklngto conjoin life and death, and 
to renew the world through the medium of an. extinct 
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By the very character of the epoch we proclaim, we 
furnish a new basis to the principle o£ universal suffrage ; we 
elevate the political question to the height of a philosophi- 
cal conception ; we substitute an apoatolate of Humanity by 
asserting that common law of nations which should be the 
sign of our faith. We consecrate those sudden, spontaneous, 
collective movements of the people which will initiate and 
translate the new synthesis in action. We lay the founda- 
tions of an humanitarian faith, to the height of which the 
republican party must elevate itself in order to succeed. 
For every epoch has its baptism of faith : our epoch lacks 
that baptism as yet, but we can at least make ourselves its 
precursors. 



OuBs ie then no idle contest of words alone. Upon the 
direction now chosen by the party, I believe, depends the 
success or failure of the cause we sustain. It was as a 
political party that we fell. It is as a religious party that 
we must rise again. The religious element is universal, 
immortal : it both universalises and unites Every great 
revolution has borne its stamp, and revealed it in its origin 
aim. Through it is association founded. The 
of a new world, we are bound to lay the foundor 
tions of a moral unity, an humanitarian Oatholicism. 

We advance, encouraged by the sacred promise of Jesus; 

) seek the new gospel, of which, before dying, he gave ua 

e immortal hope, and of which the Christian gospel is bat 

tbe germ, even as man is the germ ol'S.MiaiuD!\^.^. JH 
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XJpon the soil rendered fruitful by the blood of fifty 
generations of martyrs, we Btand with Leasing to hail the 
gigantic future, wherein the lever of action ahall rest upon 
the fatherland aa ita fulcrum, with Humanity for its scope 
and aim ; wherein the peoples shall bind themselves in a 
pact, and meet iti brotherhood to define the future 
of each, the function of each in the general 
association, governed by one Law for all, one God for all 

It is our part to hasten the moment when revolution, the 
alarum of the peoples, shall summon a convention which 
shall be a council-general in truth. Our war must therefore 
be a holy war ;* a crusade. The name of God must bo 
inscribed upon our banner and govern our actions. Upon 
the ruina of the old world a new territory will arise, 
whereon the peoples shall burn the incense of reconciliation. 
And may each of us be able to answer, when asked : IFAsticb 
come you? In the name of whom do you preach 1 

I have frequently heard these questions asked. It haa 
been frequently affirmed of our little nucleus of apoatolat^ 
that we republicans lack a philosophical origin, an incontro- 
vertible principle, as the source of our belief. It is worthy 
of note, that they who make this accusation are men who 
believe themselves possessed of a philosophy, because some 
of their followers have made a collection of philosophies ; a 
religion, because they have priests ; a political doctrine, 
because they have grapeshot and spiea Nevertheless, the 
cry has been taken up by men of good faith, who could not 
fail to observe the want of unity visible in our ranks ; the 
absence of a harmonising syotliesis and religious belief, not 
easily reconciled with that social and religious 
republicans continually profess, 

Kow we can answer : 
4 Wb come in the name ot God and Humamtj. 
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^^H We believe in one God ; the author of all existenoe ; the 

^^^ absolute living Thought, of whom our world is a ra;, the 

^^^k universe an incarnation. 

^^^ We believe in a general, immutable law : a law which 

^^B constitutes our motie of exietence ; embraces the whole 

^^^k series of possible phenomena ; exercises a continuous action 

^^B upon the universe, and all therein comprehended, but in its 

^^1 phjrsical and moral aspect. 

^^P As every law assumes an aim to be reached, we believe in 

^H the progressive development of the faculties and forces — 

faculties in action — of all living things towards that 

unknown aim. Were this not so, the law would be oseless, 

and existence unintelligible. 

Every law being interpreted and verified by its stibjeel, 

we believe in Humanity — the collective and cantinuous 
_ Being that sums up and comprehends the ascending series 

I of organic creations ; the most perfect maaifestation of the 
thought of God upon our globe^as the sole interpreter of 
the law. 
We believe that harmony between the subject and the 
law being the condition of all normal existence, — the known 
and immediate aim of all endeavour is the establiahmeot of 
this harmony in ever-increasing completeness and security, 
through the gradual discovery and comprehension of the 
law, and identification of its subject with it. 

I We believe in association — which is but the reduction to 
action of our faith in one sole God, and one sole law, and 
one sole aim— as the only means we possess of realising the 
truth ; as the method of progress ; the patli leading towards 
perfection. The highest possible degree of human progress 
will correspond to the discovery and application of tha 
vastest formula of association. 
We believe, theriifore, in t\te "H.oV'j KWiasuvi of the 
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Peoples ns being the voBteat formnla. of association possible 
in our epoch ; — in the liberty and equality of the peoples, 
without which no true association cao exist ;— in Tuition- 
ality, which is the conscience of the peoples, and which, by 
asaigning to them their part in the work of association, 
their function in humanity, constitutes their mission upon 
earth, that ia to say, their indtviciualUy ; without which 
neither liberty nor equality are possible ; — in the sacred 
Fatherland, cradle of nationality ; altar and workshop of 
the individuals of which each people is composed. 

And since the law ia one ; since it governa alike the two 
aspects, internal and external, of the life of each being ; 
the two modes— personal and relative— subjective and objec- 
tive — of every existence, — we hold the same creed with 
regard to each people, and the individuals of which it is 
composed, that we hold with regard to humanity, and the 
nations of which it is composed. 

As we believe in the association of the peoples, so do we 
believe in the association of the individnals of which each 
people ia composed : we believe that it is their sole method 
of progress, the principle destined to predominate over all 
their institutions, and tiie pledge of their harmony of 
action. 

Aa we believe in the liberty and equality of the peoples 
so do we believe in the liberty and equality of the men o 
every ppople, and in the inviolability of the human Egn, 
which is the conscience of the individual, and assigns t 
him his part in the secondary association; his functio 
in the nation, his special mission of citizenship with the 
sphere of the Fatherland. 

And as we believe ia Humanity as the sole interpreter 
of the law of God, so do we believe in the pQO'pVft ol ft-set^ 
^^|Me «a the sole master, sole sovereign, and aoXc wiV.etYtet^t 
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of the law of humanity, which govema every nfttional 
mission. We believe in the people, one and indivigible; 
recognising neither castes nor privileges, save those of 
genius and virtue ; neither proletariat nor ftriBtooracy, 
whether Sanded or financial ; but simply an aggregate 
of faculties and forces consecrated to the well-being of all, 
to the adminiBtration of the common suhatance and poasea- 
sion, the terrestrial globe. We beliova in the people, one 
and independent ; eo organised as to harmonise the indi- 
vidual faculties with the social idea ; living by the fruits of 
its own labour, united in seeking after the greatest possible 
amount of general well-being, and in respect for the righta of 
individuals. We believe in the people bound together in 
brotherhood by a common faith, tradition, and idea of love ; 
striving towards the progressive fulfilment of its apecial 
misaion ; consecrated to an apostolate of duties; never 
forgetful of a truth once attained, but never sinking into 
inertneaa in consequence of its attainment ; revering the 
Word of past generations, yet hent on using the present as 
a bridge between the past and the future ; adoring revela- 
tions rather than revealers, and capable of the gradual 
solution of the problem of its destiny on earth. 

God and his law ; Humanity and its work of interpreta- 
tion, progress, association, liberty, and equality; — ^these, 
with that dogma of the People, which is the vital principle 
of the republican party, are all united in our belief.* No 
achievement of the prut is rejected. Before us is the 

" This is not an exposition of doctriae, but a aarii's of bases 
□r belief, di^ainted, it is true, and only aBirmed ; but ;et con- 
taining enough to ehow our pliiloiaphiciLl and religious conceptioD. 
Our political creed is composed of tha conseqnences, more or lets 
evident and dirtct, of thst conception. It may easily be nnderatood 
Jiofr the mere fact of the afiiimaUDii o? a ■npi' e^oiV wil a. new 
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©Tolntion of a future in which the two eternal elements of 
every organisation — the individual and humanity, liberty 
and association — will be harmoniaed ; in which one whole 
synthesis, a veritable religious formula, will — without sup- 
presaing any in favour of the rest— embrace all the revela- 
tions of progress, all the holy ideaa that have been 
successively transmitted to us by providential deaign. 

" When, in the presence of the Young Europe now 
arising, all the altars of the old world shall be overthrown, 
two new altars will be raised upon the soil made fruitful 
by the divine Word. 

syntliesia, remorea U9 from all those who da but regard themselvea u 
eoslimuTs, la to ipealt, and who believe that the fnitiative belongs to 
one sole peo[>Ie, the depositaries of the hi){hest formula of progrEsa 
hitherto attained. The priociple that the new sjathesis must include 
all the tertua of the aoterior synthesis, plus one, ia t)ia formal 
ueKstion of every theory, the tenilency of which is to destroy, not to 
harmonise ; of every political school Chat merely leads to Che snhstitu- 
tion of one class for another, oae social element for aoothBr ; of every 
ezclosive aysCom, whicli — like that of BubSuf — would cancel liberty in 
the name of some deceptive chimera of equality ; eliminate tha 
Breateat of moral facts, the Ega, and render all progress impossihla. 
It ia equally Che negation of that American school, which makes of 
the iniliiidual the centre of all things; resolves every political 
problem in favour of mere liberty ; crushes the principle of associa- 
tion beneath the omnipotence of the human Ego ; condemns all 
progress to be made by fits and starta im[iossible of calculation; 
iniroducea distrust as an element of the civil organisation ; dis- 
members the social unity into an independent duality of temporal and 
spiiitnal power ; and by its doctrine that the lain ia AQieist, and iCa 
belief in the sovereignty of rights and interests, instils materialism, 
individoalism, egotism, and contradiction into the minds of men. 

Our conception of HutnaDity as the sole interpreter of the law of 
Goil, separates us from every achoo! vhich would divide progress into 
two distinct epochs, and circumscribe it, as it were by force, in one 
sola determinste synthesis or religion j that wou\i c\qbb vc^ wii Sm,- 
poBtm the tradition of /lumanity within tUe iacltioa dI OTie «^« 
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Aad the hand of the initiator- people BhB.U inaoribe upon 
one the Fatherland, up on the other Humanity, As 
children of the same mother, as brethren gathered together, 
the peoples shall asaemljle around those altars, and make 
eacridce in peace and love. 

"And the incense of those altars shall ascend to heaven 
in two coluiDna, which shall gradually approach each other, 
until they unite on high, in God. 

" And whensoever they shall bo divided in their ascent, 
there shall be fratricide on earth : and mothers shall weep 
on earth and angels shall weep in heaven."* 

Now suppose that all these things were repeated in 

revealer j or break tie continuity of human work with the doetrino of 
a periodical intervention from on high, a series of integral renorationi 
abaolately separate and distinct cacli from the other; or a seriea of 
social /(wniJiifB, each of thorn the isane of revelation, and separated by 
an intermediate ahyas. 

Our principle of tlie People, — which is bat the application of th« 
dogma of hamanity to each nation, — leads ns to univenal itiffrags 
— the numiFestation of the people — aa a direct coDscqnence requiring 
no other anthoriaation : it implies the eiclosion of every undele- 
gated authority, whether exercised by a man or by a caste. 

The principle of association, considered as the sole meana of pragreBa, 
implies the complete liberty of all special and aecondary associationa, 
formed for any porpose not inconaiatent with the moral law. 

The principle of moral unity, without which association ia 
imposaihla, implies the duty of a general elementary education which 
shall explain the programme of the association (society) to al! Ita 
members. And the principle of the inviclability of the individual 
implies not only the ahaoluta freedom of the press, the aliolition of 
capital punishment and of every form of punishment calculated not to 
improve but merely to restrain or eupprcaa the individual, bnt also a 
complete theory of labonr, considered aa the manifestation of the 
individual, and represeotatioii and expression of his worth. 
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Earope, not as the mere expresaion of an individual lolia^ 
but as the Word, the conscience o£ the entire party of pro- 
gresB — suppose that the religious principle should once 
again iilumine our path and unify our labours — auppoBe 
that the words God and Humanity were united in our 
popular symbol as the object and its image, the idea and 
the form ;— think you that our words would fail to rouse 
the suffering mukitudes that will but wait and liope and 
pray until the religious cry of the Crusades — " God wills 
it " — be sounded in their ears 1 Think you that between 
our Holy Alliance and the accursed Fact so called; 
between the apostles of free and progressive movement, 
and the inert sophists of old Europe, — they would fail to 
recognise which side was with God, with his I^w, his 
Truth! 

"Whereso God is, there is the people. 

The instiaclive philosophy of the people is Faith in Uim. 

And when that faith shall be not only upon your lips 
but in your hearts ; when your acts shall correspond to 
your words, and virtue shall sanctify your life, as liberty 
has sancti&ed your intelligence ; when united, brothers and 
believers, and rallied round one sole banner, you appoar 
before mankind as seekers after Good, and tliey say of you 
amongst themselves ; Tlteas men are a living religion — 
think yon your appeal to the peoples will not meet with a 
ready response! think you that the palm of that European 
initiative, sought for by all and destined to benefit all, 
would not speedily be gathered I 

Great ideas create great peoples. Let your life be the 
living summary of one sole organic idea. Enlarge the 
horizon of the peoples. Liberate their conscience from the 
materialism by which it is weighed down. Set a vast 
mission hefore tbem. Hetaptise thom. "iiattitiaX \.-B.\sit*ift\,% 
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when offended do but produce ^tueutea ; principles alone 
wi generate revolutiona. The question now agitating tta 
■orld is a religious question. Analysis, and anarchy of 
sligious heiief, have extinguiahed faith in the hearts o£ the 
peoples. Synthesis, and unity of religious belief, will 
rekindle it. 

Theu, and then only, will that true energy which gathers 
new strength amid obstacles take the place of the falsa 
energy which Einks under every delusion. Theu will cease 
tho disunion and distrust that now torment us, multiplying 
BBcta, and hindering association ; making a little centre of 
every individual; raising up camps on every aide, but 
giving us no army ; dividing mankind into poets, and men 
of prose and calculation ; men of action, and men of 
intellectual speculation. 

Then will disappear from amongst our party that impure 
and equivocal classwhich dishonours our ranks, and, by the 
introduction of a duality between word and action, creates 
doubts and distrust of our symbol ; which prates of virtue, 
charity, and eaorifioe, with vice in its heart, dishonour on 
its brow, and egotism in its sout ; which leaves the stigma 
of its immorality upon our flag ; which hides itself in the 
day of battle, and reappears when all danger is over, to 
gather up the spoils of the conquered, and contaminate and 
destroy the fruits of the victory. 

Then will men's prejudices vanish one by one, and with 
them the influence of the nameless tribe of the weak and 
timid who blame our cry of action because themselves 
deficient in courage; who implore a little hope for their 
country as an alms for an embassy, and drag the sacredDess 
of eicile through mtnisteriaJ mud ; who imagine that the 
salvation ot nations may be compassed by diplomatic 
BrtiSce i v/bo conspire by ageing ti\t« e.t\A ^.'o.d babits of 
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police-agents ; who mock at enthoaiaam, deny the power o( 
inspiration and of sacrifice, term martyrdom imprudence, 
and employ the calculations of arithmetic to solve the 
problem of the regeneration of the peoples. J 

Then will the numerous contradictions which render the I 
party inferior to its mission disappear; the lips of patriots n 
will cease to utter the vi ord foreigner as a term of reproach, 
which in men calling themselves brothers and republicans is 
a blasphemy against the cross of Christ. The cowardly 
hesitation which yet prevents so many from openly confess- 
ing the faith that is in them, causes them to tremble at 
the calumnies issuing from the enemy's camp, and covers 
those who should stand forth as the apostles of truth with a 
semblance of error and crime, will cease ; aa well as the 
fascination of ancient names substituted for principles, 
which has been the destruction of so many revolutions by 
the sacrifice of the new idea to the traditions of the past. 
The illogical, inconsistent spirit which practically denies 
human unity by claiming unlimited liberty for the few, 
with absolute intolerance for the rest, will be overcome; — 
the angry polemics nourished by hatred, which attack 
men instead of things, assume principles only to falsify 
them in application, betraying every instant a spirit of 
petty nationalism and jealousy, and wasting energy in 
insignificant skirmishes, will cease ; and with it our forget- 
fulnesB of the martyrs who are our Saints, the great men 
who are our Priests, the great deeds which are our prayers 
to God. 

Faith, which is intellect, energy, and love, will put an 

end to the discords existing in a society which has neither J 

church nor leaders ; which invokes a new world, but forgets I 

to ask its secret, its Word, from God. " 

^T'WitA &itb will revive poetry, rendered StuitlaX \>"3 VX«i 
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breath of God, and liy b, holy creed. Poetry, exiled now 
from a world of prey to anarchy ; poetry, the flower of the 
angels, nourished by the blood of martyrs, and watered by 
the tears of mothers, blossoming often among ruins, hot 
ever coloured by the rays of dawn ; poetry, a. langwogs 
prophetic of Humanity, European in essence, and national in 
form, will make known to us the fatherland of all the nations 
hitherto ; translate the religious and social synthesis 
through art, and render still lovelier by its light. Woman, 
an angel, fallen, it is true, but yet nearer heaven than we, 
and hasten her redemption by restoring her to her mission 
of inspiration, prayer, and pity, bo divinely aymbolised by 
Christianity in Mary. 

Poetry will sing to us the joys of martyrdom ; the immor- 
tality of the vanquished ; the tears that expiate ; the 
sorrows that purify ; the records, hopes, and traditions of 
the past world twining around the omdle of the new. It 
will whisper words o£ consolation to those children, of 
euSering, sent amongst mankind too soon; those powerful 
but doomed souls, who, like Byron, have no confidant on 
earth, and whom even yet men seek to deprive of their 
God. Poetry will teach the young the nobleness of sacri- 
fice, of constancy, and silence ; of feeling oneself alone 
without despairing, in an existence of suffering unknown 
or misunderstood ; iu long years of bitterness, wounds, and 
delusion, endured without murmur or lament ; it will teach 
them to have faith in things to come, and to labour unceas- 
ingly to hasten their coming, even though withoat hope of 
living to witness their triumph. 

Are these illusions ! Do I presume too far in asking 
such prodigies of faith in an age still undermined by scep- 
ticism J among men still slaves of the Ego, who lore little 
and target early ; who bear uViont AiBco^j.Ta.g.emeo.'t wi tKeir 
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hearts, and are earnest in nothing save iit the calculation! 
of egotism, and the passing pleasures o£ tlie hour t 

No : I do not ask too much. It is necessar^r that these 
things should be, and thej will be. I have faith in Ood, in 
the power of truth, and in the historic logic of things. I 
feel in my inmost heart that the delay is not for long. The 
principle which was the soul of the old world is exhausted. 
It ia our part to clear the way for the new principle ; and 
should we perish in the undertaking, it shall yet he 
cleared. 



The sky was dark, the heavens void ; the peoples Btrangelv 
agitated, or motionless in stupor. Whole nations dis- 
appeared. Others lifted their heads as if to view their fall. 
Throughout the world was a dull sound of dissolution. All 
trembled ; the heavens and the earth. Man was hideous 
to behold. Placed between two infinites, he had no 
consciousness of either ; neither of his future, nor of his 
post. All belief was extinct, Man had no faith in his gods, 
no belief in the republic. Society was no more: there 
existed a Power stifling itself in blood, or consuming itself 
in debauchery : a senate, miserably apeing the majesty of 
the past, that voted millions and statues to the tyrant ; 
prfetorians, who despised the ono and slew the othti- : 
informers, sophists, and the slavish crowd who clapped their 
hands. Great principles were no more. Material interests 
existed still. The fatherland was no more ; the solemn 
voice of Brutus had proclaimed the death of virtue from its 
tomb. Good men departed that thoy might not be defiled 
by contact with the world. Nerva allowed himself to die 
of hnoger Tbrnseua poured out hia Wood m WWCvao. \ft 
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Jupiter tie Liberator. The soul oE man had fled : the 
senses reigQed alone. The multitude demanded liread and 
the sporta of the circus. Philosophy had sunk first into 
flcepticiam, then into epicureanism, then into subtlety and 
words. Poetry waa transformed into satire. 

Tet there were moments when men were terror-struck at 
the solitude around them, and trembled at their isolation. 
They ran to embrace the cold and naked statues of their 
once- venerated goda ; to implore of them a spark of moral 
life, a ray of faith, even an illusion I They departed, their 
prayers unheard, with despair in their hearts and blasphemy 
I npon their lips. Such were the times j they resembled our 
own, 

Tet this was not the death agony of the world. It was 
the conclusion of one evolution of the world which had 
reached its ultimate expression. A great epoch was es- 
hauated, and passing away to give place to another, the 
first utterances of whicli had already been heard in the 
north, and whioii awaited but the Inicialor, to be revealed. 

He came. Tlie soul the most full of love, the most 
sacredly virtuous, the roost deeply inspired by God and the 
future, that men have yet seen on earth ; Jesus, He bent 
over the corpse of the dead world, and whispered a word of 
faith. Over the clay that had lost all of man but the 
movement and the form, he uttered words until then 
unknown, Love, Sacrifice, a heavenly oriyin. And the 
dead arose, A now life circulated through the clay, which 
philosophy had tried in vain to reanimate. From that 
corpse arose the Christian world, the world of liberty and 
equality. From that clay arose the true Man, the image of 
God, the precursor of Humanity, 

Christ expired. All he had asked of mankind wherewith 
to save them — saya Lamennaia — ■wa.a aCToaiijViereon. to die. 
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Bet ere he died he had announced the glad tidings to the 
people. To those who asked of him from whence he had 
recpived it, he answered, From Ood, the Fatlier, From 
the height oE his cross he had invoked biro twice. Thert-foro 
upon the cross did his victory begin and still does it endure. 

Have faith, then, you who suffer for the noble cause ; 
apostles of a truth which the world of to-day comprehends 
not; warriors in tho sacred fight whom it yet stigmatises 
with the name of rebels. To-tuorrow, perhaps, this world, 
now incredulous or indifferent, will bow down before yoil 
in holy enthusiasm. To-morrow victory will bless tho 
banner of your crusade. Walk in faith and fear not. 
That which Christ has done, humanity may do. Believe, 
and you will conquer. Believe, and the peoples at last will 
follow you. Action is the Word of God ; thought alone is 
but his shadow. They who disjoin thought and action 
seek to divide Deity, and deny the eternal Unity. Cast 
them forth from your ranks, for they who are not ready to 
bear witness to their faith with their blood are no true 
believers. 

From your cross of sorrow and persecution proclaim the 
religion of the epoch. Soon shall it receive the consecra- 
tion of faith. Let not the hateful cry of reaction be 
heard on your lips, nor the sombre formula of the coit- 
apirator, hut the calm and solemn words of the days to 
come. From our cross of misery and persecution, we men 
of exile, the representatives in heart and faith of the 
enslaved races, of millions of men constrained to silence, 
will respond to your appeal, and say to our brothers, 
Tho alliaTiee is founded. Answer your persecutors with 
the formula God and the people. They may rebel and 
blaspheme against it for a while, but it will be accai|ited 
and woTshipped by the peopiea, 
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Upon a day in the sixteenth century, at Boine, fiomo 
men bearing the title of Inquisitors, who assumed to derive 
wisdom and authority from God himaelf, were assembled to 
decree the immobility of the earth. A prisoner stood 
before them. His brow was iUomioed by geuius. Ho 
had outstripped time and mankind, and revealed the 
secret of a world. 

It was Galileo. 

The old man shook hia hold and venerable head. Hia 
Boul revolted against the absurd violence of those who 
Bought to force him to deny the truths revealed to him by 
God. But his pristine energy was worn down by long 
Buffering and sorrow ; the monkish menace crushed him. 
He strove to submit. He raised hia hand, he too, to 
declare the immobility of the earth, But as be raised his 
hand, he raised his weary eyes to that heaven they had 
searched throughout long nights to read thereon one line 
of the universal law ; they encountered a ray of that sun 
which he so well knew motionless amid the moving spheres. 
Kemorse entered hia heart : an involuntary cry burst from 
the believer's soul ; Eppur gi muove / and yet it luovea. 

Three centuries have passed away, Inquisitors, — inquisi- 
tion, — absurd theses imposed by force, — all tlieae have 
disappeared. Naught remaina but the well -established 
movement of the earth, and the sublime cry of Galileo 
floating above the ages. 

Child of Humanity, raise thy brow to the Bun of God, 
and read upon the heavens; /( Tnoiv^ Faith and action 1 
The future is ours. 



CRITICAL AND LITERARY. 



LAMENNAIS.' 

In 1815 a young foreigner of modest aspect and timid 
bearing presented himself at the town residence of Lady 
Jerningham, sister-in-law of Lord Stafford. He went, with 
an introduction I know not from whom, to seek a iiumble 
situation as teacher. He was poor, and poorly dressed. 
Without even bidding him to be seated, the lady put a few 
laconic questions to him, and then dismissed him without 
engaging him ; because — as she told a friend — he looked too 
stupid. 

That young man was Lamennais. 

Nine years later, in June 1824, a priest, well known to 
fame through the rapid sale of 40,000 copies of his works, 
and through the warfare he had carried on against the 
revolutionary spirit of the age, with an eloquence equal to 
Bossuet, and learning and logic superior to liis, — was 
travelling, full of fervid faith and hope, from France to 
Rome, in order to hold a conference with Leo XII. 
the Pontiff's chamber the only ornaments -he saw were 
painting of the Virgin and his own portrait. Leo XII. 
received him with friendly confidence and admiration. 
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was by his advice that Cardinal Lambruschini was appointed 
to the office of Apostolic Nuncio in France. On every side 
he was greeted by a chorus of thanks and praise ; which, 
although it could not dim the limpid and austere intellect 
of the priest, yet filled his heart with joy ; for he believed it 
foretold a new epoch of fruitful life for his Church, and 
hoped that Rome might be inspired by his voice to rise to 
the height of the grand social mission which his own 
imagination, and the desires of a generation weary o£ 
scepticism and seeking for an aim, had attributed to her. 

That priest was Lamennais. 

Eight years passed away, and the. same priest, now sad- 
dened and oppressed with thought, was once more treading 
the path to Rome, along with two companions— destined 
shortly after to forsake him — but who at that time shared 
his behef, his labours, and the incomprehensible accusa- 
tions suddenly cast upon his motives and intentions. He 
was journeying to explain these, and to justify himself in 
the eyes of that Authority whose past to him was sacred, 
whose blessing bad hallowed his cradle, and in whose ser- 
vice he had laboured unceasingly for twenty years. Pure 
in heart, and led by one of those illusions which naught but 
the evidence of facts can destroy — too often with the 
destruction also of one half of the soul — he was on his way 
to make one last effort to revive that decayed Authority : 
to endeavour to infuse one drop of the life-blood of 
Humanity into its exhausted veins. 

Russian, Prussian, and Austrian notes had preceded him ; 
demanding from the Pope a formal condemnation of this 
audacious commentator of St, Paul, who affirmed that 
wheresoever is the Spirit of God, there is liberty. Cardinal 
I^mbruscbini, the same to whom he had himself opened 
the path to hierarchical ^ower, -was aivw^a vu hitn. 
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Gregory XVI. received him coldly, and only upon condition 
of his remaining silent upon the very subject that had 
brought him to Rome. A long letter which he addressed 
to him remained unanswered ; perhaps even unread. 

With a heart full of sorrow and hitterness; having weighed 
every stone of the ancient edifice, and found naught hul 
dust and ruin, the priest departed. His gaze lingered long 
on tlie cupola of St. Peter's ; no longer the sanctuary of the 
word of God. With a heart swelling with unshed tears — 
even as one who witnesses the hurial of his beloved — he 
traversed the vast deserted Campagna ; an eloquent image 
of the solitude daily extending around the Papal See, But 
he bore his faith with him across the desert, and by that 
faith he was saved. 

He knew that the Thought of God is immortal, and tliat 
although both the direction and the interpreters of the 
Apostolic mission may be transformed, the mission itself 
cannot cease throughout the evolution of the centuries, till 
earth's latest day. He knew that the decay of a form of 
authority is naught other than its transmission ; and that 
the death of a form of faith is naught other than its 
transformation. 

Instead of giving himself up to despair, he meditated 
upon the new life destined to succeed that life extinct. His 
eagle glance sounded the heights and depths of the world ; 
searching out and studying every sign annunciatory of that 
life to come ; while he prayerfully awaited an inward inspu'a- 
tion that should reveal to him the site of the future temple 
of the Deity. 

One day, when both Rome and the Monarchy believed 
the man crushed and conquered, he arose, as if called by 
an irresistible force ; his voice resounded in double power, 

e the voice ofths prophets of old ; andhia M^\.inm(Le. \^■a&. 
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all the religious solemnity of one who, after long and weary 
search, has found at length the truth. He preached God, 
the people, love, and liberty. He proclaimed the downfaH 
of the powers of the day, aod called upon the Nations to 
wrest from their grasp the insignia of the mission they had 
betrayed. The terrible accuser arose to denounce all that 
until then he had once defended ; to raise on high all 
that lie had once striven to overthrow. From that time 
forward he has never changed; nor will he ever change agaia 

It was — for those able to comprehend it — a great ksson. 
In that struggle of a devout and holy soul, between the re- 
cords of the past and the previsions of the future; in that 
unequal, tempestuous, often wavering, but always progres- 
sive elevation of a sincere and powerful intellect in search 
of truth ; in that ultimate, unlooked-for determination- 
contrasting, to outward appearance, with twenty years of 
previous labour, — which alfixed the seal of religion upon all 
that the instincts of half-a-century had pointed out, — there 
was, on the one side, a rare psychological phenomeuon, 
well worthy of study ; and, on the other, a splendid auguiy 
and a glorious confirmation of the recent dogma of the 
sovereignty of the peoples. With a few exceptions, how- 
ever, the lesson passed unheeded, \^^hen they beheld that 
powerful intellect, which they had supposed exhausted by 
twenty years of labour, arising giant-like between a world in 
ruins and a world new born ; when they saw him, as if 
endowed with a second youth, bound across the abyss that 
divides the tomb from the cradle, and stand erect upon the 
soil of the future,— both friends and enemies recoiled in 
alarm. A wide circle of solitude and silence was formed 
around him. The first forsook him, as if they felt hb 
unexpected daring a reproof; the last still regarded him 

ith distrust, remenibviing his past. No sooner had the 
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upholders of the Papacy recovered themselves, Ihari they 
hurled every description of calumny and outrage upon him. 
Forgetting the wide distinction between change tlie result 
of progress in ideas, and change the result of lust of wealth 
and power, they judged him as they might have judged a 
Thiers or a L'Herrainier, attributing his sudden conversion 
to wounded self-love (precisely as the holy war maintained 
by Luther against the Papacy was attributed to venal 
priestly jealousy), and declared (even as others had declared 
of Luther) that his rebellion might have been prevented by 
the timely offer of a Cardinal's hat. Saint Paul at Damascus 
would have been incomprehensible to thera. 

In England, prejudice falsified the political opinions of 
Lamennais ; and the man whom I saw but lately so full of 
sweetness and love ; who weeps like a child at a symphony 
of Beethoven ; who will give his last franc to the poor j 
who tends flowers like a woman, and steps out of his path 
rather than crush an ant, — was transformed by journalists 
into a preacher of anarchy and man of blood. Each of his 
works, moreover, has been criticised separately, on its 
political or artistic merits ; and never, so far as I know, 
have his writings been studied, as they require to be, i] 
their ensemble. 

It is time that this should be done. Lamennais, as a 
philosopher, as a powerful writer, and as the head of s 
political school, is an individuality which it is important 
thoroughly to know. The progress of his mind is intimately 
linked with the progress of the epoch. 

This, however, is a work I have neitlier time nor space 
to accomplish here. If I were able to follow the successive 
manifestations of that vast intellect one by one, I believe I 
could show how his philosophical theory of the general c 

-or tradition — considered as the ci'ilenoT\ ola&t'wicoX'i, 
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^^r vas destined by logical necessity to lead htm to the social 
^^H principle of the People, sole depositary and continuer of 
^^1 tradition. But the few pages at my command would not 
^^B suffice for this ; and I shall therefore limit myself to indi- 
^^H eating the direction to be pursued by all who are desirous 
^^P of rightly studying his life and works. 

^^ Felicil^ Lamennais was born in 1782 at St. Malo ; in 

that province of Brittany which gave Pelagic, Abelard, and 
Descartes to France, and in the same city which had 
witnessed the birth of Chateaubriand a few years before. 
His mother died during his infancy, and the wealth which 
his father had acquired in commerce having been lost in 
the Revolution, the family had not sufficient means to pro- 
vide him with a regular education. The boy thus grew up 
in complete freedom, beneath the eye of God; untram- 
melled by the pedantic methods of a college, and even 
without a master; passing his days between the family 
hbrary— where he was often shut up by an old uncle, with 
Horace and Tacitus for companions — and ihe shore of the 
vast ocean, dashing, like a wave of eternal poetry, against 
the barren rocks of Brittany. 

The intellect of Lamennais developed its native sublimity 
and independence in the soUtude, unrestrained by any 
formal doctrine. His imagination, nourished by the con- 
templation of nature, and the noble and severe poetry of 
the scenes by which he was surrounded, was alive to 
religious inspiration at a very early age. We are told by 
Robinet that " he even now remembers, with a sort of dis- 
may, the sense of pride that took possession of him one 
day, when he was but nine years old, on contemplating a 
terrific tempest from the walls of the city, and hearing the 
miserably prosaic remarks of the other spectators on the 
^H^ aspect of ihe sea and the ta-^rvi^ oi \.W va-vas. Their 
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observations aroused a sense of disdainful pity in his mind, 
and he drew apart from them, recognising within himself, 
child as he was, the instinct of the infinite, revealed to liim 
by the sight of the raging elements." 

Meanwhile, another ocean, not less solemn and tremen- 
dous, was raging around the young spirit which thus 
identified itself with the tempest — the sea of Revolution, 
beating fiercely against a past wliich had founded the unity 
of France, but was incapable of aught further, and there- 
fore doomed to perish. That sea swept over and nearly 
submerged the soil whose produce was parasitic honour and 
monopoly of caste ; in order that, like Egypt after ihe 
inundation of the Nile, its sources of production might be 
renewed, and prepared for a second harvest. 

But — like every violent impulse — overpassing its true 
limits, the Revolution severed the tradition it should have 
continued ; and in order more completely to separate itself 
from the old formulae of religion, it assailed the foundatiotis 
of Religion itself— eternal Source of all the successive 
formulse adopted by humanity. In the midst of the 
gigantic tumult ; in a land shaken by fallen ruins, it was 
natural that the icy wing of Doubt should darken for a 
time the young and solitary soul thus educated to reflection 
by the unguided study of a mass of unselected reading. 
All the most powerful intellects have begun their career by 
doubt Doubt descended upon the soul of Lamennais, but 
only to pass across it like cloud-shadows over the sea, 
leaving no trace of its passage. The conflict was brief, 
the Empire found Lamennais sustained h^j an ardent 
religious faith, and thirsting for religious unity. 

This was in 1804. 

The relations of the Empire to religion are well known. 
Empire professed its desire to protect TeWgioTi •, Xml ■* 
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was that protection of the powerful which stifles all liberty. 
Education, the Priesthood, all things were required to 
succumb to the dominating Power. Religious worship 
became a branch of public administration — nothing more. 
This was the state of things as far as the Government was 
concerned ; among the people, indiiference had succeeded 
to negation. How could any real religion show itself 
among an abject stipendiary and servile clergy? The 
course of 3-amennais was soon decided. His first war 
must be waged against the most glaring, urgent, and serious 
evil. The time was not yet ripe for him to seek out a new 
sphere ; he withdrew into the ancient sphere. Born a 
Roman Catholic, he believed in the sovereignty of the 
faith — in the triumph of moral force. He regarded forms 
merely as the pledges, the symbols of the idea. In 1808, 
the year after the Spanish insurrection, he published his first 
work, Reflections on the Condition of the Church in France. 
It was alike a voice from Religion and a voice from the 
People, and as such, a simultaneous presage of the epoch to 
come ; but the book itself was merely a violent and intolerant 
assault upon the disposition to negation displayed by the 
eighteenth century, and an appeal to the clergy to rekindle 
men's faith in the unseen and immaterial, by worthily 
representing that faith themselves. There was nothing in 
such language calculated to oiTend the existing Powers, yet, 
nevertheless, as if foreseeing the genius destined one day to 
ftatemise with the people, the Imperial Police was alarmed, 
,4nd ordered the sequestration of the work. 



Four years later Lamennais published, jointly with his 
Brother, a second work, On the Institution of Bishops. 
Two years after this Napo\eonfe\\, a.ui\a.mttvft^\?,'«e,wi,tQ 
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-Paris, where he dwelt in poverty till the return from Elba. 
It was then that, in order to escape persecution, he went to 
London. He remained there seven months, in great 
poverty and quite unknown. He returned to France after 
the battle of Waterloo, and shortly afterwards retired to his 
own Brittany. There, at thirty-four years of age, in 1817, 
he entered the priesthood at Rennes. In 1817 he 
published the first volume of his work On Indifference in 
Mailers of Religion. This was his first experience and his 
first illusion. 

His first illusion. The Revolution had persecuted 
Religion ; the Empire had degraded it by making it 
dependent upon the State ; the new Monarchy promised 
to restore it to honour. Founded upon the theory ai Right 
Divine, and the Catholic principle of Authority, the 
interests of the Monarchy were in fact identical with those 
of the Church, 

On all sides, save in the ranks of the Government, the 
tendency of society was towards opposition. It was so in the 
masses ; the instinct of the age^ndefinite, but nearly 
always true in direction— perceived that there was no real 
vitality left in the Church, and that every effort in its favour 
would be unavailing. It was so in the thinkere, almost all 
of whom belonged to the purely rationalistic and experi- 
mental school; and it was so in the ranks of liberalism; 
for the liberals of that day, incapable of grasping the 
conception of a progressive epoch, sought merely to 
destroy, and were followers of the superficial school of 
Voltaire. 

Trembling at the recollection of the excesses of the 
Revolution ; irritated by an indilTerence threatening the 
nation with intellectual torpor, and more perilous than, 
'jffl-^ounded hostility ; convinced that the vo\\c:^ i^xxt'as.e.i 
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by the dominant school led only to incredulity, and had in 
it no germs of a future — Lamennais was driven to rest his 
hopes upon the existing Power. He cherished the idea of 
a monarchy so linked with Religion as to put an end to the 
existing moral anarchy, and reconstitute a vast and prolific 
unity, Yi-is isQ'c^ On Indifference in Matters of Religion 1% based 
on the notion of a chimerical alliance between the two 
authorities. The volumes, issued successively during the 
years i8zo to 1824, were, like his first, unjust and intoler- 
ant; violent in the pohtical portions, and imperfect, though 
powerful, in the philosophical part. But a radical diversity 
of opinion should not make us forget the real merits of the 
work ; its undeniable eloquence, and forcible expression of 
a real need — already forefelt by poetry— the necessity of 
re-establishing Tradition as the source of Authority; of 
breaking through the circle in which rationalism and 
materialism had enclosed the human mind, and of going 
forward under tl._ ajuble guidance of a religious faith and 
the conscience of Humanity. The author of the work on 
Indifference thus did good service, though unconsciously, to 
the cause of common progress, and we are beginning to 
perceive this at the present day. He restored Tradition 
to its rights — Tradition, without which no philosophy can 
exist ; and he infused new life and gave new consecration 
to philosophy itself, by bringing it into contact with the 
social world ; from which it had gradually been farther and 
ferther withdrawn. 

Led astray by his erroneous political opinions, Lamen- 
nais himself misconceived the bearing and consequences of 
the principles he propounded, and his view of Tradition was 
narrow and arbitrary ; but he re-opened the true path, and 
that alone is sufficient to give a philosophical value to his 
work. The restitution of one vital element to human .w 
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intellectual progress is the principal characteristic of the 
book. It was to be expected that the details should soon 
be foi^otten, and they were so. Moreover, to any one who 
studied his pages with attention, it was easy to perceive 
that the ties which still bound bira to error were not likely 
long to resist the progressive character of his own genius. 
He allied himself to Monarchy, not so much because of any 
intrinsic merit he perceived therein, as because it presented 
an appearance of stability, from which be anticipated 
potency in good. At times it is evident that he himself 
regarded the alliance with suspicion ; and bis frequent 
reproofs of the Monarchy's lack of energy already betray 
that republican severity, which, at a later period, inspired 
his Words of a Believer, and which was destined to be 
fostered in him by the conduct of the Monarchy itself. 

Partly from that spirit of distrust, natural to every merely 
temporal Power, partly from special circumstances, the 
Monarchy of ibe Restoration, which realised no advantages 
for the people, realised scarcely any benefit to the Catholic 
religion. The Church remained as servile as it Jiad been 
under the Empire. "The Bishops," said the authors of 
L'Avenir, in a memorial addressed to Gregory XVI., 
"were allowed no official communication with the Holy 
See, and every Catholic priest who ventured to correspond 
with Rome ran the risk of punishment, possibly even of 
exile. There were no longer any provincial councils, 
diocesan synods, nor ecclesiastical tribunals for the main- 
tenance of discipline. The Council of State was the sole 
judge in all matters concerning religion and conscience. 
Education was in the hands of a secular corporation, from 
^hich the Clergy were excluded: the spiritual direction of 
the Seminarists was circumscribed ; and e\etv *.Vi?L.X. 'ot^wAv 
f instruction was subject, in the most impoi^Xa.'ca^S.TteA'^ 
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the civil authoriries. The system of Evangelical Councils 
under a common direction was eilher forbidden by the law, 
or only granted by special authorisation, revocable at any 
time, and almost exclusively to a few feminine congregations. 
Ail, in short, that constituted the true life of religion was 
enervated or destroyed by the Imperial laws, which had 
been retained. The two celebrated ordinances of the i6ih 
June i8z8 are known to all nnen ; ordinances which submit, 
de facto, all ecclesiastical schools to the supremacy of the 
civil authority ; they limited the number of youths who 
should be allowed to prepare themselves by prayer and 
study for the service of God; they compelled them, at a 
certain age, to assume a special form of dress, and required 
of the teachers — teachers previously approved by the 
Government — an oath never to belong to any congregation 
unrecognised by the State." 

Such was the method of the restored Monarchy, whose 
recent unaccountable habit it is to represent itself sur- 
rounded by an aurhoh of religious piety and Catholic 
fervour. It rendered that Church servile which it pro- 
fessed to revere, and undermined the foundations of religion 
by a hypocritical alliance which made it in some sort 
responsible for every political step injurious to the country. 

Laraennais thought to remedy this double evil by a 
simple alteration of names. Joining the ministerial press, 
he wrote first in the Conservatmr (the property of Chateau- 
briand), then in the Drapeau Blanc, then in the Memorial 
Catholique; but he nevertheless preserved an independent . 
attitude towards the supreme power, and remained an 
opponent of the ministry Villfele, as he had been of the 
ministry Decazes. Little by little he abandoned the cause 
of Monarchy, and devoted himself exclusively to that of 
Religioo. His dissatisfaction -was stffl. mote, o^ct^-j ^-dnoed 
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in 1825, when he puMished his Religion, considered in Us 
Relation to Civil and Political Matters, a book which was 
proseculed by the Government, and for which he was con- 
demned to a fine of thirty-six francs; and again in 1829, by 
the publication of another work, On the Progress of Revo- 
lution and of the War against the Church, in which he 
maintained the cause of Religious Independence gainst 
the Government 

The year 1830 arrived. A monarchy, the issue of fifteen 
years of purely negative and sceptical opposition, could not 
be more religious than the monarchy it overthrew. To 
organise power with firmness ; to constitute it upon the 
basis of material interests by leading men's minds away 
from the path of ideas and of moral progress — to maintain a 
constant harmony between the inclinations of the Parliament 
and the personal designs of the King ; — such was the 
programme of the monarchy of the Citizen King. It had 
no principles, no belief, and no affection for either Church 
or people. The last were repulsed, and the former was 
subjugated, as it had been under the previous monarchy. 
Lamennais therefore held the Empire the Legitimate 
Monarchy, and the Monarchy of Louis Philippe, in lilte 
esteem- 
Abroad, matters were even worse. In Italy, in Russia, 
and in Austria, the people were cruelly oppressed ; and the 
Church was a mere instrument in the hands of unjust 
governments. The experience was complete : the illusion 
destroyed for ever. Lamennais, in disdainful anger, burst 
the bonds that so long had confined him. There yet 
remained to him one other element of authority to be tested 
in the service of righteousness — a power, great through its 
gigantic past, founded upon the moral force of the Word, 
and accustomed to declare itself the e^irM^ te^it^.eTK^iwt 
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of Him who, above all others, had loved the peopl 
Papacy, Lamennais abandoned monarchy and turned to the 
Pope : despairing of all help from the lying protectors of 
the Church, he turned to the Church itself. It was the 
second period of his career ; the second experience ; the 
second illusion ; and it was destined to be far briefer than 
the first. 

I know that many have ranked Lamennais among the 
writers who follow after victory, no matter whence it spring. 
But they who so judge him understand nothing of the man, 
nor of his works. Lamennais was gifted by nature with far 
e of the temperament of the martyr than of the sectary 
of popular applause. He followed nothing but the truth ; 
which his own mind declared to him to be such. Hts 
writings, before the year 1830, already indicate the progres- 
sive nature of his mind. Now, to progress is not to change ; 
to progress is to iive,- and the true life of genius consists 
precisely in its assimilation of a portion of the great social 
manifestations of its epoch. The insurrection of July did 
not seek the achievement of any new aim ; it re-asserted 
former conquests, which were threatened by the Govern- 
ment ; but, as is always the case in great popular movements, 
it gave rise to demonstrations which revealed the germs of a 
new life in the people, and proved that their antagonism to 
the faith was not an antagonism to the religious principle 
^^ itself but to the worn-out religious forms which had become 
^^L hostile to progress. In France three days of popular 
^^H sovereignty witnessed no single act of crime or disorder, 
^^K Religion excited no hostility save when it appeared united 
^^V with a monarchy rebellious to the will of the country : 
^^K wherever it appeared alone it was treated with respect 
^^B And even the temporary enthusiasms excited by various 
^^M--sttea]pts at creating a new religious ta.it\\, were really 
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that men's minds were weary of mere individualism and 
doubt, and were thirsting for a new and potent unity. lo 
other parts of the European continent— in Poland, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and Italy — the popular movements were pure 
from all anarchy; and in some instances a religious feeling 
was associated with their national aspirations. There was 
in those revelations of the popular principle, in the prophetic 
thrill that then ran through the earth, a something divine. 
Lamennais understood it. " We live," he wrote, " in one 
of those epochs in which all things aspire towards renova- 
tion, to pass from one condition to another : none doubt 
this. Never was there a presentiment more intense, a 
conviction more universal. But according as we contem- 
plate the future or the past — life or death — some amongst 
us hope, others fear. But, I repeat it, we all of us believe 
in an approaching change, in an inevitable great revolutioa 
It will come then, and quickly. In vain they strive to 
maintain the things that were ; in vain to retrace the course 
of time, or to perpetuate the existing anarchy; it is impos- 
sible. There is in the intimate nature of things a supreme, 
a fatal, and irrevocable necessity, stronger than every 
power. Of what avail are the pigmy hands stretched forth 
to arrest the progress of the human race ? What can they 
accomplish ? The people are impelled by an ir 
force. Whatever efforts are made, they will go whither 
they are called ; and naught can arrest their course through 
the path of the ages, for it is upon that path that 
gradually prepared for eternity." 

Wherefore, thought Lamennais — the mission of the 
Peoples, and their disposition towards order and jusli 
being recognised — wherefore should the Church refuse to 
regulate their movements, to preside over the action of this 
providentJaJ instinct of the multitudes ? 
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^^H IVhy should not Rome — which has already twice given 
^^H unity to the world, under the Ciesars and under the Popes— 
^^H utter a third Word, of import still more vast, and con- 
^^H sequences still more fruitful ? Why should not the pries^ 
^^H himself a son of the people, elevate the hand that bears the 
^^H martyr's cross, and sanctify with his blessing the crusade (^ 
^^H the oppressed, in the pilgrimage ordained for them by God 
^^H towards liberty, equality, and love ? And Lamennais 
^^H devoted himself to the work with all the ardour which faith 
^^H in a great principle awakens in a powerful intellect He 
^^H exhorted the clet^ to renounce the miserable governmental 
^^H stipend which impeded their liberty of action, 
^^f In September 1830 he founded JJAvenir, a dailj 

publication bearing the epigraph Ged and Liberty, and 
founded at the same time a General Agency for the defence 
, of religious liberty. In the first he propounded a doctrine 

I which may be defined in his own words as destined "to 
destroy the reign of force ; to substitute for it the reign of 
justice and charity, and thus realise among the membas 
of the great human family a unity ; in which each living of 
the life of all will both share and promote the well-being of 
all." 
Such, he affirmed, was the spirit of the Gospel. By 
I means of the General Agency he established an association 

for the purpose of obtaining a remedy for all violations 

J of the hberty of the ecclesiastical ministry; of protecting 

^^^ the establishments of primary, secondary, and superior 
^^H education against every arbitrary exercise of power; of 
^^V maintaining the rights of every Frenchman to associate with 
others for purposes of prayer, of study, or of investigating 
the best means of serving the cause of religion, of civilisa- 
tion, or of the poor. At a later period be proposed that 
a union should be formed among " all those who, in spite 
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of the massacre of Poland, the dismemberment of Belgium, 
and the conduct of the pretended liberal governments, 
persisted in the hope that the nations would one day be 
free, and in the determination to labour towards that 
aim." 

These efforts were not without result. Local associations 
were established, the provincial papers disseminated hia 
writings, and several schools were instituted. And, that 
naught of the earthly portion assigned by God to the just 
man — the praises of the good and the persecutions of the 
wicked — might be withheld from Lamennais, — the Govern- 
ment, alarmed, sequestrated L'Avenir, and summoned 
its director before their tribunals.* 

But governmental persecutions could not subdue the 

mind of Lamennais, who, however, was destined to endure 

a far more terrible trial, the ruin of his last and noblest 

illusion ; the proof that his heroic effort to restore life to tbe 

Rome of the Popes was too late j that Rome was a tomb, 

and the Papacy a corpse. That corpse, galvanised by 

diplomacy, arose to curse the daring priest who strove 

lo recall it to the long-forgotten Gospel. The old man of 

die Vatican was no other than one more bad king among 

the many ; the Pope had completed his moral suicide on the 

day on which he ceased to listen to the voice of progressive 

homanity. And now, precisely when Lamennais appealed 

to him to raise the banner of Christ and liberty, the Pope 

nwde King was calling upon Austria to destroy that banner 

in his states ; while Lamennais garlanded the sepulchre 

wherein Poland lay for a while entombed, with ail the 

floffers of Christian hope,. — the Pope was cursing the liberty 

of Poland, and gratifying Russia by signing the servile Bull 
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against the Polish bishops: while Lamennais was collect- 
ing 80,000 francs in the office of the Aoenir in aid of the 
suffering Irish, the Pope-King was organising cohorts of 
niffians to shed the blood of unarmed men and women in 
the streets of Cesena and Forll. The hierarchy in Rome 
persecuted all who joined in the noble endeavours of 
Lamennais. In many dioceses the ordination of young 
men suspected of approving the doctrines of the Avenir was 
forbidden ; professors and curates were suspended from the 
exercise of their sacred offices for the same reason. The 
self-styled religious press heaped calumny and outrage on 
the apostles of God and liberty ; and the rumour of a papal 
condemnation was already spread, when Lamennais, loyal 
and devoted to the last, suspended the publication of 
L' Avenir and started for Rome, accompanied by two fellow- 
writers in that paper, in order to dispel the doubts of 
Gregory XVI., and explain his doctrines to him. 

The book Affaires de Rome contains an exact and 
dispassionate account of that period; of the manner in 
which the three pilgrims were received ; of the ineffica»5 
of their efforts ; of their departure ; of the Encyclica d 
the igth August 1832 ; of the resignation with whid 
U Avenir was suppressed and the General Agency dissolved ( 
and of the persistence with which the Court of Rome 
nevertheless denianded a declaration of absolute, unlimited 
submission, in temporal as well as spiritual matters. The 
arts adopted constituted a positive system of moral torture} 
used against a man whose only guilt was having dreamed 
the redemption of Rome possible.* 

They succeeded. In a moment of weakness Lamennais 

• I will quote a single example. Tlie Bishop of Rennes published 
1 eattfiiUntial letter, wrung from the brother of Lamennais, declsnng 
lis intention of separating from him. 
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Hgned in Paris, on the and December 1S33, hia un- 
limited adhesion to the doctrine of the Encyclica; and 
retired, wounded to the iieart, to the solitude of La Chenaye, 
ibout a league from Denan. 

The second experience was complete — the last illusion 
t^nished. How many youthful, ardent spirits have I not 
seen succumb beneath the first I How many powerful 
intellects, illumined at the outset by a ray of sacred truth, 
afterwards degraded by a single delusion, have profaned the 
Bower of faith and hope by scepticism and the inertia of dis- 
couragement ! At fifty-one years of age Laniennais had twice 
drained the cup of life to the last drop, and tasted naught 
but bitterness and impotence. And yet — the example is 
almost unique — he did not despair. In that small and 
slender form, which appears as if sustained solely by force 
of will, was the soul of a giant. God had impressed his 
Napoleonic brow with the sign of a mission, and that brow, 
furrowed by the papal and monarchical anathemE, had bent 
for an instant, not before their fury, but beneath the weight 
of a divine idea, and only to be raised again more serene, 
irradiated with new youth, and crowned with the glories of 
the fiiture. 
Discouragement is but disenchanted egotism. 
The thoughts that thronged across his spirit in those days 
oftrial, and which were his salvation, are so beautifully and 
powerfully expressed in his Affaires de Rome, and appear 
to me so well calculated to strengthen all who are labouring 
under discouragement, that I cannot resist the temptation 
of quoting a portion of them here. 

"Indifference, inertia, a naturally yielding disposition, 
and, above all, fear, paralysing fear ; these are the causes 
which blunt or corrupt the weak conscience of the many, 
inder hither and thither without any ^o\wtv«\^\\i^ 
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of conduct, crying, Peace, peace, when there is no peace 
possible, They fear fatigue ; they fear the struggle ; tliey 
fear everything but that which is reaily fearfuL I tell you 
that there is an eye whose glance descends like a curse from 
on high upon these men of little faith. Wherefore think 
they they were bom ? God has not placed man on eaith 
as in his final dwelling ; to waste his days in the slumber of 
indolence. Time passes them by, not like the light zephyr 
that caresses and refreshes the brow, but like the wind tbal 
now burns, now freezes; a tempest that drives their b^l 
bark among arid rocks, beneath a stormy sky. Let them 
arise and watch — seize the oars, and bedew their brows vrilh 
sweat. Man must do violence to his own nature ; and bend 
his will before that immutable order of things which encom- 
passes him above, below, in grief and misfortune. A dulyp 
an absolute duty, governs him from the cradle upwards; 
growing with his growth and accompanying him to the 
tomb ; a duty towards his brothers, as well as to himself J ■ 
duty towards his Country, towards Humanity, and above 
all, towards the Church ; the Church, which, rightly unde^ 
stood, is but the home of the universal family ; the great 
city wherein dwells Christ, at once Priest, King, and nikt 
of the world ; calling upon the free, in every portion of the 
universe, to unite beneath the eternal law of intellect and 
love." 

"And since he appeals to all, and all of us herebeloware 
soldiers enlisted to fight the good fight against evil; the 
battle of order against disorder ; of light against darkness; 
since we are all of us given power, nay commanded, strictly 
commandtd^frora the supreme head of the society to 
which we belong, down to the obscurest Christian amongst 
us — we will bring our forces, however humble, in aid of the 
common aim. 
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'■**Was not the offering of the poor Shepherds accepted by 
the God who came into the world to save us with the same 
favour as the rich offerings of the Magi ? 

" No : our hps shall not be mute while the world is over- 
shadowed by danger of death. We will not stand motion- 
less like veiled statues on the shore of the torrent which 
threatens the foundations of the temple, detaching the stones 
one by one, and hurling them confusedly among the ruins 
of things doomed to pass away, — the hut of the peasant, 
die palace of the noble, and ihe throne of the king. Let ail 
who have the things of eternity at heart aijse with us 1 Let 
all who love God and man with all their heart and soul, and 
count all else as naught, join their voices and their hearts to 
ours. Why disturb ourselves if many refuse to unite in 
action with us ? Shall we consume the energy of our hearts 
in idle tears for this ? Faith demands action, not tears ; it 
demands of us the power of sacrifice — sole origin of our 
salvation; — it seeks Christians capable of looking down 
upon the world from on high, and facing its fatigues without 
fear; Christians capable of saying, We will die for this; 
above all. Christians capable of saying, We will live for 
this; for he who dies for the world achieves but an 
individual triumph, and the triumph to which man should 
aspire is not his own, but that of the cause he has 
embraced." 

The cause of Lamennais was, fi-om that day forward, 
our own. His glance had for the second time penetrated 
that infinite, the image of which had been revealed to him 
when, a child of nine years old, he contemplated the 
tempest from the walls of his native city. It was the 
infinite of Humanity, the progressive interpreter of the law 
of God, which he, like Pascal, viewed as a single man who 
lives for ever and increases in ktiowled^e ^ot snik. 
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Humanity, initiator of its own advance^ now throi^H 

of individuals, now of multitudes, according tci 
time and events ; but for ever bent, from experience to 
experience, from epoch to epoch, upon ascending the scale 
of perfect ion ment ; on achieving the comprehension of ils 
aim and of its duty; on the practical realisation of the 
divine ideal within it. It was the infinite of the people ; of 
the universality of citizens, superior to all powers ; of the 
universality of believers, superior to all the Popes ; steadfast 
amidst the change of all things else ; capable of improve- 
ment, while all else is doomed to corruption; sole depositary 
of the germs of a social and religious future; while indi- 
viduals and castes cling to a past destined sooner or later to 
overwhelm them in its own ruia 

From that day the third period of Lamennais' existeiKS 
began : tlie priest of the Romish Church became the 
priest of the Church Universal. The first expression, I 
might almost say effusion, of that new life was the powerful 
work entitled Words of a Believer, in the lyrical passages of 
which the three immortal sisters, Religion, Charity, and 
Poetry, are heard together in lovely harmony; a book 
which Gregory XVI., in his Encyclica of the 71b July 
1834, called libellum .... mole quidem exigeum pravitait 
tamen ingenhtm, but which, translated into all languages, 
has everywhere carried consolation and promise to the souls 
of the sorrowing and oppressed. 

To conclude : the space allotted me does not allow a 
critical exambation of the Affaires de Home, the Livre da 
Peuple, or the articles which appeared in the Monde, and 
were afterwards collected under the title q{ Politics for the 
People; works, all of them, posterior to the Words of a 
Believer, and marking (he further progress made on the 
path pursued by Lametinals with the e^och. He is 
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employed on a work* in many volumes, to which he 
intends to consign the fruits of his long studies and 
reflections. My purpose in these few lines has merely 
been to point out the direction in which he advances. I 
desire to show the link — hitherto unohserved — which 
unites his past with his present ; and to enable the reader 
to understand how this man, often accused by those who 
either have not read him, or have read him superficially, 
of sudden and inexplicable changes, has, in fact, always 
pursued one sole sacred idea— the good of the people, 
through the medium of a religious belief He has only 
changed the instruments by which he strove to realise that 
aim, whensoever those he wielded broke in his grasp 
through corruption or decay. And the series of these 
changes forms a summary of the experience of. an entire 
epoch. If we had gained naught besides this from 
Lamennais, he would still have deserved our gratitude and 
affection. He has, so to speak, sacrificed himsalf for us ; 
he has explored for us the path we have to tread, and 
pointed out to us where the abyss lies beneath the flowers; 
where the void is hidden by the semblance of life. He 
compelled the Monarchy to unmask, and the Papacy to 
utter its last word in the Encyclica of 1832. And when 
at length he came amongst us, crying, T/iere is milker hope 
nor life save in the people, it was not merely the cry of 
a noble soul athirst for love — he brought with him 
demonstration incontrovertible. 

"The path he pursues is that of Humanity. Long may 
he live to pursue it ! His career is not completed. Where 
will he stop ? cry those of his adversaries who would fain 
see him turn back. Onward, onward, for ever ! cry those 
who comprehend his soul; for his life, like the life q< 
'£ipiisse J line PhiiasopkU. 
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^^H genius, like the life of the coming generations, consfste a 
^^H advancing 

^^H " Will the day ever come when his glance shall embrace 

^^H the whole of the immense horizon spread before it ? Of 

^^H this we are certain, that from whatever altitude he may 

^^V attempt it, he will measure its depth and breadth free 

^^^ alike from trouble or illusion ; and if, in order to reach the 

promised land, it be needful to descend into the abyss, he 

will dare the descent, unrestrained by tiie world's vain 

^^— clamour. For us, and for our century, he has initiated a 

^^B cmsade more glorious and more memorable in the sight of 

^^P future generations than the cmsade preached by St 

^H^ Bernard ; for not the sepulchre, but the legacy of Christ il 

the price of the conquest to which we are led by ihe 

Breton priest The battle is no longer with Islam, but with 

the impiety of social hfe; we seek not the ransom of a few 

I Christians, but of the vast majority of the human race." 
Those beautiful lines are written by a woman, known to 
Europe under the name of George Sand. 



fMr. Mazzini wrote three different notices of the works 
of George Sand at different periods. The first appeared in 
the Monthly Chronicle; the second in the People's Journal: 
and the third formed the preface to a translation of Ae 
Leitres d'un Voyageur, by Miss Eliza Ashurst. 

The important portions of these articles have been 
brought together in the following pages j but as the greatei 
part of the earliest of them consisted of a critical refutation 
of the charges of immorality and "aversion to matrimoBy," 
brought against George Sand by certain clamorous critica 
of the day, who, although listened to with unmerited 
respect by the public during the rising of her star, haTC 
been utterly forgotten or disregarded since it attained its 
meridian, the translator has, by the author's desir^ 
abstained, from reprinting a defence of which the intereet 
was merely temporary,^ 
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I STOOD one day in a Swiss village at the foot of the Jura, 
and watched the coining of a storm. Heavy black clouds, 
their edges purpled by the setting sun, were rapidly cover- 
ing the loveliest sky in Europe, save that of Italy. Thunder 
growled in the distance, and gusts of biting wind were 
driving huge drops of rain over the thirsty plain. Looking 
upwards, I beheld a large Alpine falcon, now rising, now 
sinking, as he floated bravely in the very midst of the storm, 
and I could almost fancy that he strove to battle with it. 
At every fresh peal of thunder, the noble bird bounded 
higher aloft, as if in answering defiance. I followed him 
with my eyes for a long time, until he disappeared i 
east. On the ground, about fifty paces beneath me, stood 
a stork ; perfectly tranquil and impassible in the midst of 
the warring elements. Twice or thrice she turned her head 
towards the quarter from whence the wind came, with an 
indescribable air of half indifferent curiosity; but at length 
she drew up one of her long sinewy legs, hid her head 
beneath her wing, and calmly composed herself to sleep. 

I thought of Byron and Goethe ; of the stormy sky that 
overhung both; of the tempest-tossed existence, the life- 
long struggle, of the one, and the calm of the other ; and 
of the two mighty sources of poetry exViausUi Mvi li'i'^i 
by ihem. - 
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^^H Byron and Goethe — the two names that predc 

^^H and, come what may, ever will predominate, 
^^B recollection of the fifty years that have passed away. 
^^H rule ; — ^the master-minds, I might almost say the tyrant^' 
^^H a whole period of poetry ; hrilliant, yet sad ; glorious id 
^^V youth and daring, yet cankered by the worm i' the bud, 
^^^ despair, They are the two Representative Poets of two 
great schools ; and around them we are compelled to group 
all the lesser minds which contributed to render the era 

I illustrious. The qualities which adorn and distinguish iheir 
works are to be found, although more thinly scattered, in 
other poets their contemporaries ; still theirs are the names 
that involuntarily rise to our lips whenever we seek to 
characterise the tendencies of the age in which they livei 
Their genius pursued different, even opposite routes; and 
yet very rarely do our thoughts turn to either without 
evoking the image of the other, as a sort of necessary 
complement to the first. The eyes of Europe were fiffid 
upon the pair, as the spectators gaze on two mighty 
wrestlers in the same arena ; and they, like noble and 
generous adversaries, admired, praised, and held out the 
hand to each other. Many poets have followed in iheir 
footsteps ; none have been so popular. Others have found 
judges and critics who have appreciated them calmly and 
impartially ; not so they : for them there have been only 
enthusiasts or enemies, wreaths or stones ; and when they 
vanished into the vast night that envelops and transforms 
alike men and things — silence reigned around their tombs- 
Little by little, poetry had passed away from our world, and 
I it seemed as if their last sigh had extinguished the sacred 
flame. 
A reaction has now commenced ; good, in so far as it 
reveals a desire for and pronHse o^ t\c*i Wt ■, ^vvl. In so fsf 
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as it betrays narrow views, a tendency to injustice towards 
departed genius, and the absence of any fixed rule or 
principle to guide our appreciation of the past. Human 
judgment, like Luther's drunken peasant, when saved from 
falling on one side, too often topples over on the other. 
The reaction against Goethe, in his own country especially, 
which waa courageously and justly begun by Menze! during 
his lifetime, has been carried to exaggeration since his 
death. Certain social opinions, to which I myself belong, 
but which, although founded on a sacred principle, should 
not be allowed to interfere with the impartiality of our ' 
judgment, have weighed heavily in the balance ; and many 
young, ardent, and enthusiastic minds of our day have 
reiterated with Bonne that Goethe is the worst of despots ; 
the cancer of the German body. 

The English reaction against Byron — I do not speak of 
that mixture of cant and stupidity which denies the poet 
his place In Westminster Abbey, but of literary reaction- 
has shown itself still more unreasoning. I have met with 
adorers of Shelley who denied the poetic genius of Byron ; 
others who seriously compared his poems with those of Sir 
Walter Scott. One very much overrated critic writes that 
"Byron makes man after his own image, and woman after 
his own heart j the one is a capricious tyrant, the other a 
jdelding slave." The first forgot the verses in which their 
favourite hailed 



" The pilgrim of eternity, wliose fame 
Over his living hend like Heaven is bent ; '" 
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^^fte second, that after the appearance of The Giaour and 
Childe Harold, Sir "Walter Scott renounced writing poetry.+ 
The last forgot that while he was quietly writing criticisms, 

* Adoniiis. + LocUia-rt.. 
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Byron was dying for new-bom liberty in Greece. All 
judged, too many in each country still judge, the two 
poets, Byron and Goethe, after an absolute type of the 
beautiful, tiie true, or the false, which they had formed in 
their own minds; without regard to the state of sodal 
relations as they were or are ; without any true conception 
of the destiny or mission of Poetry, or of the law by which 
it, and every other artistic manifestation of human life, is 
governed. 

There is no absolute type on earth : the absolute esisB 
in the Divine Idea alone ; the gradual comprehension of 
which man is destined to attain ; although its complete 
realisation is impossible on earth ; earthly hfe being iiul 
one stage of the eternal evolution of Life, manifested in 
thought and action ; strengtliened by all the achievements of 
the past, and advancing from age to age' towards a less im- 
perfect expression of that idea. Our earthly life is one phase 
of the eternal aspiration of the soul towards progress, whidi 
is our Law ; ascending in increasing power and purity ftM" 
the finite towards the infinite ; from the real towards the 
ideal ; from that which is, towards that which is to come- 
In the immense storehouse of the past evolutions of life 
constituted by universal tradition, and in the prophetic 
instinct brooding in the depths of the human soul, does 
poetry seek inspiration. It changes with the times, for it is 
their expression; it is transformed with society, for — con- 
sciously or unconsciously — it sings the lay of Humanity; 
although, according to the individual bias or circumstances 
of the singer, it assumes the hues of the present, or of the 
future in course of elaboration, and foreseen by the inspira- 
tion of genius. It sings now a dirge and now a cradle 
song ; it initiates or sums up. 

HyroQ and Goethe summed up. Was it a defect in 
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it was the law of the times, and yet society at the pre- 
sent day, twenty years after they have ceased to sing, 
assumes to condemn them for having been born too soon. 
Happy indeed are the poets whom God raises up at the 
commencement of an era, under the rays of the rising sun. 
A series of generations will lovingly repeat their verses, and 
attribute to them the new life which they did but foresee in 
the germ. 

Byron and Goethe summed up. This is at once the 
philosophical explanation of their works, and the secret of, 
their popularity. The spirit of an entire epoch of the 
European world became incarnate in them ere its decease, 
even as — in the political sphere — the spirit of Greece and 
Rome became incarnate before death in Ceesar and Alex- 
ander. They were the poetic expression of that principle, 
of which England was the economic, France the political, 
and Germany the philosophic expression : the last formula, 
effort, and result of a society founded on the principle of 
Individuality. That epoch, the mission of which had been, 
first through the labours of Greek philosophy, and after- 
wards through Christianity, to rehabilitate, emancipate, and 
develop individual man — appears to have concentrated in 
them, in Fichte, in Adam Smith, and in the French school 
des droits de Vhemme, its whole energy and power, in order 
fully to represent and express all that it had achieved for 
mankind. It was much; but it was not the whole; and 
therefore it was doomed to pass away. The epoch of indi- 
viduality was deemed near the goal ; when lo ! immense 
horizons were revealed ; vast unknown lands in whose 
untrodden forests the principle of individuality was an 
insufficient guide. By the long and painful labours of that 
epoch, the human unknown quantity had been disengaged 
the various quantities of different nature by which it 
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had been surrounded; but only to be left weak, isolated, 
and recoiling in terror from the solitude in which it stood 
The political schools of the epoch had proclaimed the 
sole basis of civil organisation to be the right to liberty and 
equality (liberty for all), but they had encountered social 
anarchy by the way. The Philosophy of the Epoch had 
asserted the Sovereignty of the human Ego, and had ended 
in the mere adoration oifact, in Hegelian imraobihty. The 
Economy of the epoch imagined it had organised J^e com- 
petition, while it had but organised the oppression of the 
weak by the strong ; of labour by capital ; of poverty by 
wealth. The Poetry of the epoch had represented indi- 
viduality in its every phase ; had translated in sentiment 
what science had theoretically demonstrated ; and it had 
encountered the void. But as society at last discovered 
that the destinies of the race were not contained in a mere 
problem of liberty, but rather in the harmonisation of liberty 
with association ; — so did poetry discover that the life it 
had hitherto drawn from individuality alone was doomed 
to perish for want of aliment ; and that its future existence 
depended on enlarging and transforming its sphere. Both 
society and poetry uttered a cry of despair : the death-agony 
of a form of society produced the agitation we have seen 
constantly increasing in Europe since 1815 ; the death-agony 
of a form of poetry evoked Byron and Goethe. I believe 
this point of view to be the only one that can lead us to a 
useful and impartial appreciation of these two great spirits. 

There are two forms of Individuality ; the expressions of 
its internal and external, or — -as the Germans would say — 
of its subjective and objective life. Byron was the poet of 
the first, Goethe of the last. In Byron the Ego is revealed 
in all its pride of power, freedom, and desire, in the uncon- 
trolled plenitude of all its faculties ; inhaling existence at 
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every pore, eager to seize "the life of life," The world 
around him neither rules nor tempers him. The Byronian 
Ego aspires to rule it; but solely for dominion's sake, to 
exercise upon it the Titanic force of his will. Accurately 
speaking, he cannot be said to derive from it either colour, 
tone, or image ; for it is he who colours ; he who sings ; he 
whose image is everywhere reflected and reproduced. His 
poetry emanates from his own soul ; to be thence diffused 
upon things external ; he holds his state in the centre of the 
Universe, and from thence projects the light radiating from 
the depths of his own mind ; as scorching and intense as 
the concentrated solar ray. Hence that terrible unity which 
only the superficial reader could mistake for monotony. 

Byron appears at the close of one epoch, and before the 
dawn of the other ; in the midst of a community based 
upon an aristocracy which has outlived the vigour of its 
prime ; surrounded by a Europe containing nothing grand, 
unless it be Napoleon on one side and Pitt on the other, 
genius degraded to minister to egotism ; intellect bound to 
ihe service of the past. No seer exists to foretell the 
future ; belief is extinct ; there is only its pretence ; prayer 
is no more ; there is only a movement of the lips at a fixed 
day or hour, for the sake of the family, or what is called the 
people: love is no more; desire has taken its place; the 
holy warfare of ideas is abandoned ; the conflict is that of 
interests. The worship of great thoughts has passed away. 
That which is, raises the tattered banner of some corpse- 
like traditions ; that which would be, hoists only the 
standard of physical wants, of material appetites ; around 
him are ruins, beyond him the desert; the horizon is a 
blank- A long cry of suffering and indignation bursts from 
the heart of Byron ; he is answered by anathemas. He 
he hurries through Europe in search of o.u viiialv\,ia 
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^^V adoie ; he traverses it distracted, palpitating, like Mazep[ 
^^B on the wild horse ; borne onwards by a fierce desire ^ 
^^K the wolves of envy and calumny follow in pursuit- H^ 
^^1 visits Greece ; he visits Italy ; if anywhere a lingering sparJc^ 
^^1 of the sacred fire, a ray of divine poetry, is preserved, it:^ 
^^H must be there. Nothing. A glorious past, a degraded — 
^^H present ; none of life's poetry j no movement, save that of ~- 
^^1 the sufferer turning on his couch to relieve his pain. 
^^1 Byron, from the solitude of his exile, turns his eyes again — 
^^1 towards England ; he sings. What does he sing? What := 

^^1 springs from the mysterious and unique conception which a 

^^1 rules, one would say in spite of himself, over all that escapes.^ 

^^1 him in his sleepless vigil ? The funeral hymn, the death 

^^1 song, the epitaph of the aristocratic idea ; we discovered it, 

^^H we Continentalists \ not his own countrymen. He takp ! ^ 

^^^ his types from amongst those privileged by strength, beauty^^ 
^^ and individual power. They arc grand, poetical, heroic ^^ 
but solitary; they hold no communion with the worlcj 
around them, unless it be to rule over it ; they defy alik^ 
the good and evil principle; they "will bend to neither." 
In life and in death " they stand upon their strength; "" 
they resist every power, for their own is all their own; 3 
was purchased by 

" Superior science— penance — daring — 

And length of watching— strength of mind — and skill 
In knowledge of our fathers." 
Each of them is the personification, slightly modified, ofl 
single type, a single idea — the individual; free, but nolhing 
more than free ; such as the epoch now closing has made 
him ; — ^Faust, but without the compact which submits him 
to the enemy; for the heroes of Byron make no such 
compact. Cain kneels not to Arimanes ; and ManfreOi 
^_ about to die, exclaims — 
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^^K " The mind, which is immoital, makes itself ^^| 

^^B Requilal Tor ils good and evil thoughts — ^^| 

^^V Is its awn origiQ of ill, and ead — ' ^^H 

^^H And its own place and time, its inna,te sense, ^^| 

^^H When stripped of this mortality, derives ^^| 

^^H No coloui from the Eeeting things witboat, <^^| 

^^^ But is absoihed in sufTecance oc in joy; ^^L 

^^^ Bom from the knowledge of its own desert." | 

They have no kindred : jhey live from their own life only: 
they repulse humanity, and regard the crowd with disdain. 
Each of them says : / have faith in myself; never, I have 
faith in onrsdves. They all aspire to power or to happiness. 
The one and the other alike escape them ; for they bear 
within them, untold, unacknowledged even to themselves, 
the presentiment of a life that mere liberty can never give 
them. Free they are ; iron souls in iron frames, they climb 
the alps of the physical world as well as the alps of thought; 
still is their visage stamped with a gloomy and ineffaceable 
sadness ; still is their soul — whether, as in Cain and 
Manfred, it plunge into the abyss of the infinite, "intoxi- 
cated with eternity," or scour the vast plain and boundless 
ocean with the Corsair and Giaour — haunted by a secret and 
sleepless dread. It seems as if they were doomed to drag 
the broken links of the chain they have burst asunder, 
riveited to their feet Not only in the petty society against 
which they rebel does their soul feel fettered and restrained; 
but even in the world of the spirit. Neither is it to the 
enmity of society that they succumb ; but under the assaults 
of this nameless anguish; under the corroding action of 
potent faculties " inferior still to their desires and their 
conceptions ;" under the deception that comes from within. 
What can they do with the liberty so painfully won ? On 
whom, on what, expend the exuberant vitality within them ? 
^^iey are alone; this is the secret of their wretchedness a.wl im 
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impotence. They " thirst for good " — Cain has saiif it for 
them all — but cannot acliicve it ; for they have no mission, 
no belief, no comprehension even of the world around 
them. They have never realised the conception of 
Humanity in the multitudes that have preceded, surround, 
and will follow after them; never thought on their own 
place between the past and future; on the continuity of 
labour that unites all the generations into one Whole ; on 
the common end and aim, only to be realised by the com- 
i effort; on the spiritual post-sepulchral life even on 
earth of the individual, through the thoughts he transmits 
to his fellows; and, it may be — when he lives devoted and 
dies in faith-^through the guardian agency he is allowed to 
atercise over the loved ones left on earth. 

Gifted with a liberty they know not how to use j with a 
power and energy they know not bow to apply ; with a life 
whose purpose and aim they comprehend not ; — they drag 
through their useless and convulsed existence. Byron 
destroys them one after the other, as if he were 
executioner of a sentence decreed in heaven. They 
unwept, hke a withered leaf into the stream of time, 
"Nor eaith noi sky shall yield a single tear, 
Nor cloud shall gathei more, noi lenf shall fall. 
Nor gale breathe forth one sigh for thee, lot all." 

They die, as they have lived, alone ; and a popular 
malediction hovers round their solitary tombs. 

This, for those who can read with the soul's eyes, is what 
Byron sings; or rather what Humanity sings through htm. 
The emptiness of the life and death of solitary individuality 
never been so powerfully and efficaciously summed up 
a the pages of Byron. The crowd do not comprehend 
: they listen j fascinated for an instant ; then repeni, 
and avenge their momentary transport by calumniating and 
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"insulting the poet. His intuition of the death of a form of 
society they call wounded self-love ; his sorrow for all is 
misinterpreted as cowardly egotism. They credit not the 
traces of profound suffering revealed by his lineaments ; 
they credit not the presentiment of a new life which from 
time to time escapes his trembling lips ; they believe not in 
the despairing embrace in which he grasps the material 
universe — stars, lakes, alps, and sea— and identifies himself 
with it, and through it with God, of whom — to him at least 
— it is a symboL They do, however, take careful count of 
some unhappy moments, in which, wearied out by the 
emptiness of life, he has raised — with remorse I am sure— 
the cup of ignoble pleasures to his lips, believing he might 
find forgetfulness there. How many times have not his 
accusers drained this cup, without redeeming the sin by a 
single virtue ; without — I will not say bearing — but without 1 
having even the capacity of appreciating the burden which 1 
weighed on Byron I And did he not himself dash into ( 
fragments the ignoble cup, so soon as he beheld something I 
worthy the devotion of his life ? 

Goethe — individuality in its objective life — having, like 1 
Byron, a sense of the falsehood and evil of the world around 
him — followed exactly the opposite path. After having — he, : 
too, in his youth — uttered a cry of anguish in his Werther; 
after having laid bare the problem of the epoch in all its i 
terrific nudity, in Faust ; he thought he had done enough, 
and refused to occupy himself with its solution. It is 
possible that the impulse of rebellion against social wrong ] 
and evil which burst forth for an instant in Werther may 
long have held his soui in secret travail ; but that he 
despaired of the task of reforming it as beyond his powers. 
He himself remarked in his later years, when commenting 
rfhe exclamation made by a Frenchman on first seeing , 
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him ! " That is the face of a man who has sitfferei mudi ;' 
that he should rather have said : " That is the face of a man 
who has strugglid energetically ; " but of this (here remains 
no trace in his works. Whilst Byron writhed and suffered 
under the sense of the wrong and evil around him, he 
attained the calm — I cannot say of victory—but of 
indifference. In Byron the man always ruled, and even at 
times overcame the artist : the man was completely lost in 
the artist in Goethe. In him there was no subjective life ; 
no unity springing either from heart or head. Goethe is an 
intelligence that receives, elaborates, and reproduces the 
poetry affluent to him from all external objects : from all 
points of the circumference ; to him as centre. He dwells 
aloft alone; a mighty Watcher in the midst of creation. 
His curious scrutiny investigates, with equal penetration and 
equal interest, the depths of the ocean and the calyx of the 
floweret. Whether he studies the rose CKhaling its eastern 
perfume to the sky, or the ocean casting its countless 
wrecks upon the shore, the brow of the poet remains 
equally calm : to him they are but two forms of the 
beautiful ; two subjects for art. 

Goethe has been called a Pantheist I know not in what 
sense critics apply this vague and often ill-understood word 
to him. There is a materialist pantheism and a spiritual 
pantheism ; the pantheism of Spinosa and that of Giordano 
Bruno; of St. Paul; and of many others; — all different. But 
there is no poetic pantheism possible, save on the condition 
of embracing the whole world of phenomena in one unique 
conception : of feeling and comprehending the life of the 
universe in its divine unity. There is nothing of this in 
Goethe. There is pantheism in some parts of Wordsworth ; 
in the third canto of Childe Harold, and in much of 
Shelley; bat there is none iti *,V« ■ratfi'i. aiiTv\«a.hle 
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compositions of Goethe; wherein life, though admirably 
comprehended and reproduced in each of its successive mani- 
festations, is never understood as a whole. Goethe is the poet 
of details, not of unity; of analysis, not of synthesis. None 
so able to investigate details ; to set off and embellish minute 
and apparently trifling points; none throw so beautiful 
a light on separate parts ; but the connecting link escapes 
him. His works resemble a magnificent encyclopaedia, 
unclassified. He has felt everything; but he has never felt 
the whole. Happy in detecting a ray of the beautiful upon 
the humblest blade of grass gemmed with dew ; happy in 
seizing the poetic elements of an incident the most prosaic 
in appearance ; — -he was incapable of tracing all to a 
common source, and recomposing the grand ascending 
scale in which, to quote a beautiful expression of Herder's, 
" every creature is a numerator of the grand denominator, 
Nature." How, indeed, should he comprehend these 
things, he who had no place in his works or in his poet's 
heart for Humanity, by the light of which conception only 
can the true worth of sublunary things be determined? 
"Religion and pohtics,"* said he, "are a troubled element 
for art. I have always kept myself aloof from them as 
much as possible," Questions of life and death for the 
millions were agitated around him ; Germany re-echoed to 
the war-songs of Korner ; Fichte, at the dose of one of his 
lectures, seized his musket, and joined the volunteers who 
were hastening (alas I what have not the kings made of 
that magnificent outburst of nationality 1) to fight the battles 
of their fatherland. The ancient soil of Germany thrilled 
beneath their tread ; he, an artist, looked on unmoved ; his 
heart knew no responsive throb to the emotion that shook. 
his country ; his genius, utterly passive, drew apart from the 

• GoetAe and /lis Conlfiiiporariez. 
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current that swept away entire races. He witnessed ihe 
French Revolution in all its terrible grandeur, and saw ihe 
old world crumble beneath its strokes; and while all 
the best and purest spirits of Germany, who had tnistaken 
the death-agony of the old world foe the birth-throes of 
a new, were wringing their hands at the spectacle of 
dissolution ;— he saw in it only the subject of a farce. He 
beheld the glory and the fall of Napoleon ; he witnessed 
the reaction of down-trodden nationalities — sublime pro- 
logue of the grand epopee of the Peoples destined soonef 
or later to be unfolded— and remained a cold spectator. 
He had neither learned to esteem men, to better them, nor 
even to suffer with them. If we except the beautiful type 
of Berlicbingen, a poetic inspiration of his youth, man, as 
the creature of thought and action ; the artificer of t^^ 
future, so nobly sketched by Schiller in his dramas, has no 
representative in his works. He has carried something °' 
this nonchalance even into the manner in which his hero^ 
conceive love. Goethe's altar is spread with the choi*^^ 
flowers, the most exquisite perfumes, the first fruits 
nature; but the Priest is wanting. In his work of sec*^'' 
creation — for it cannot be denied that such it was — he "^ 
gone through the vast circle of living and visible thir:»-8^' 
but stopped short before the seventh day. God withd ^^^ 
from him before that time ; and the creatures the Poet " 
evoked wander within the circle, dumb and prayerl^^^^' 
awaiting until the man shall come to give them a name, ^^^ 
Appoint them to a destination. 

No, Goethe is not the poet of Pantheism ; he i^^ 
polytheist in his method as an artist; the pagan poeC^ 
modern times. His world ts, above all things, the worlc^ 
forms : a multipled Olympus. The Mosaic heaven and '^^ 
Christian are veiled to him. lAV-e \.\ve Pagans, he parc^^'* 
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out Nature into fragments, and makes of each a divinity ; 
like them, he worships the sensuous rather than the ideal ; 
he looks, touches, and hstens far more than he feels. And 
what care and labour are bestowed upon the plastic portion 
of his art \ what importance is given — I will not say to the 
objects themselves — but to the external representation of 
objects! Has he not somewhere said that "the Beautiful 
is the result of happy position ? " * 

Under this definition is concealed an entire system of 
poetic materialism, substituted for the worship of the ideal ; 
involving a whole series of consequences, the logical result 
of which was to lead Goethe to indifference, that moral 
suicide of some of the noblest energies of genius. The 
absolute concentration of every faculty of observation on 
*ach of the objects to be represented, without relation to the 
ensemble ; the entire avoidance of every influence likely to 
modify the view taken of that object, became in his hands 
one of the most effective means of art. The poet, in his 
eyes, was neither the rushing stream, a hundred times 
broken on its course, that it may carry fertility to the 
surrounding country; nor the brilliant flame, consuming 
itself in the light it sheds around while ascending to 
heaven ; but rather the placid lake, reflecting alike the 
tranquil landscape and the thunder-cloud ; its own surface 
the while unruffled even by the lightest breeze. A serene 
and passive calm, wiih the absolute clearness and distinct- 
ness of successive impressions, in each of which he was for 
the time wholly absorbed, are the peculiar characteristics of 
Goethe. " I allow the objects I desire to comprehend, to 
act tratiquiUy upon me," said he ; " / thin observe the 
imprasion I have received from them, and I endeavour to 

' Itt tbe Jurist und AHerihiini, \ (.\vin\k. 
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render it faithfully." Goethe has here portrayed his efoj 
feature to perfection. He was in life such as Madame 
Von Armin proposed to represent him after death; a 
venerable old man, with a serene, almost radiant counten- 
ance; clothed in an antique robe, holding a lyre resting M 
his knees, and listening to the harmonies drawn from it 
either by the hand of a genius, or the breath of the winds. 
The last chords wafted his soul to the East ; to the land rf 
inactive contemplation. It was time : Europe had become 
too agitated for him. 

Such were Byron and Goethe in their general character- 
istics ; both great poets ; very dilferent, and yet, complete 
as is the contrast between them, and widely apart as are 
the paths they pursue, arriving at the same point Life and 
death, character and poetry, everything is unlike in the no, 
and yet the one is the complement of the other. Both aw 
the children of fatality — for it is especially at the close of 
epochs that the providential law which directs the genera- 
tions, assumes towards individuals the semblance of fatality 
— and compelled by it unconsciously to work out a great 
mission. Goethe contemplates the world in parts, and 
delivers the impressions they make upon him, one by on^ 
as occasion presents them. Byron looks upon the wo'l^ 
from a single comprehensive point of view; from the hei^ 
of which he modifies in his own soul the impressions pi* 
duced by external objects, as they pass before him. Goethe 
successively absorbs his own individuality in each of the 
objects he reproduces. Byron stamps every object ^^ 
portrays with his own individuality. To Goethe, Nature is 
the symphony ; to Byron it is the prelude. She furnishes 
to the one the entire subject; to the other the occasion 
only of his verse. The one executes her harmonies ; th^ 
other composes on the theme sW \v!ia sM%^eft.\ed. Goethe 
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better expresses lives ; Byron life. The one is more vast ; 
the other more deep. The first searches everywhere for the 
beautiful, and loves, above all things, harmony and repose ; 
the other seeks the sublime, and adores action and force. 
Characters, such as Coriolanus or Luther, disturbed Goethe. 
1 know not if, in his numerous pieces of criticism, he has 
ever spoken of Dante ; but assuredly he must have shared 
the antipathy felt for him by Sir Walter Scott ; and although 1 
he would undoubtedly have sufficiently respected his genius | 
to admit him into his Pantheon, yet he would certainly have 
drawn a veil between his mental eye and the grand but 
sombre figure of the exiled seer, who dreamed of the future 
empire of the world for his country, and of the world's 
harmonious development under her guidance. Byron loved , 
and drew inspiration from Dante. He also loved Washing- 
ton and Franklin, and followed, with all the sympathies of ' 
a soul athirst for action, the meteor-like career of the 
greatest genius of action our age has produced, Napoleon ; 
feeling indignant — perhaps mistakenly— that he did not die 
in the struggle. 

When travelling in that second fatherland of all poetic 
souls — Italy — the poets still pursued divergent routes ; the 
one experienced sensations; the other emotions; the one 
occupied himself especially with nature ; the other with the 1 
greatness dead, the living wrongs, the human memories.* | 

And yet, notwithstanding all the contrasts, which I have 
only hinted at, but which might be far more elaborately 

* The cQDtrast between the two poets is nowhere more strikingly 
displayed than by the manner in which they were affected by the sight 
of Rome. In Goethe's Elegies and in his Travels in Jialy we find the 
impressions of the arrist only. He did not understand Rome. The 
eteniBl synihesis that, from the heights of the Capitol and St. Peter, is 
gradually unfalded in ever- widening circles, embracing first a nation 
and then Europe, as it will ultimately emb«ate H^maraVj , xetnvraiA. 
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displayed by extracts from their works; they arrived— 
Goethe, the poet of individuality in its objective hfe— at the 
egotism of indifference ; Byron — the poet of individuality in 
its subjective life — at the egotism (I say it with regre^ bnl 
it, too, is egotism) of despair : a double sentence upon the 
epoch which it was their mission to represent and to closet 
Both of them— I am not speaking of their purely literaiy 
merits, incontestable and universally acknowledged— llie 
one by the spirit of resistance that breathes through all his 
creations ; the other by the spirit of sceptical irony thai 

Hnrevealed to him ; he saw only Ihe inner circle of paganism ; ills iesil 
prolific, as well as least indigenous. One might fancy that he cauglil i 
glimpse of it for an instant, when he wrote -.—'^ Histoiy is read hw 
far otherwise than in any other spot in the Universe; elsewhere** 
read it from without to within ; here one seems to read it from "illiin 
to without ; " but if so, he soon lost sight of it again, and becanu 
absorbed in entemal nature " Whether we halt or advance, "s 
discover a landscape ever renewing itself in a thousand fashions. Wt 
have palaces and ruins; gardens and solitudes; the horizon leoglbent 
in the distance, or suddenly contracts ; huts and stables, columns ain 
triamphal arches, all lie p^Ie mile, and often so close that wealig''' 
find room for all on the same sheet of paper." 

At Rome Byron foigot passions, sorrows, his own individnalllj, I'll 
in the presence of a great idea; witness this utterance of a soul bora fa^j^ 
devoted ness : -~ ^hA 

" O Rome ! my country 1 city of the sonl 1 _^^^H 

The orphans of the heart must turn to thee, '^^^| 

Lone mother of dead empires I and control ^^^^ 
In their shut breasts theit petty misery.'' 

When at last he came to a recollection of himself and his position-'' 

ith a hope for the world [stania 98) and a pardon for his eneo'*'^ 

From the 4th canto of Childe Harold, the daughter of Byron rd'^ 

learn mote of the true spirit of her father than from all the reports ^' 

may have heard, and all the many volumes that have been written rt*"" 
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pervades his works, and by the independent sovereignty 
attributed to art over all social relations— greatly aided the 
cause of intellectual emancipation, and awakened in men's 
minds the sentiment of liberty. Both of them — the one, 
directly, by the implacable war he waged against the vices 
and absurdities of the privileged classes, and indirectly, by 
investing his heroes with all the most brilliant qualities of 
the despot, and then dashing them to pieces as if in anger ; 
—the other, by the poetic rehabilitation of forms the most 
modest, and objects the most insignificant, as well as by the 
importance attributed to details — combated aristocratic pre- 
judices, and developed in men's minds the sentiment of 
equality. And having by their artistic excellence exhausted 
both forms of the poetry of individuality, they have com- 
pleted the cycle of its poets ; thereby reducing all followers 
in the same sphere to the subaltern position of imitators, and 
creating the necessity of a new order of poetry ; teaching us 
to recognise a want where before we felt only a desire- 
Together they have laid an era in the tomb ; covering it 
with a pail that none may lift ; and, as if to proclaim its 
death to the young generation, the poetry of Goethe has 
written its history, while that of Byron has graven its epitaph. 
And now farewell to Goethe ; farewell to Byron ! fare- 
well to the sorrows that crush bat sanctify not — to the 
poetic flame that Ulumines but warms not^to the ironical 
philosophy that dissects without reconstructing— to all poetry 
which, in an age where there is so much to do, teaches us 
inactive contemplation ; or which, in a world where there 
so much need of devotedness, would instil despair. Fare- 
well to al! types of power without an aim ; to all personifi- 
cations of the solitary individuality which seeks an 
find it not, and knows not how to apply the life stirring, 
within it; — to all egotistic joys and griefs— 
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" Bastards of the soul ; 
O'erwccning slips of idleness : weeds ; — no 
Self-springing heie and there from the rank 
O'etHowings of the lust of that same mind 
Whose proper issue and determinate end, 
When wedded lo the love of things divine, 
Is peace, complacency, and happioess.'' 
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Farewell, a long fareivel! to the past I The dawn of U 
future is announced to such as can read its signs, and we 
owe ourselves wholly to it. 

The duality of the middle ages, after having struggled for 
centuries under the banners of Emperor and Pope ; after 
having left its trace and borne its fruit in every branch of^ 
intellectual development ; has reascended to heaven^ts 
mission accomplished — in the twin flames of poesy called 
Goethe and Byron. Two hitherto distinct formulas of life 
became incarnate in these two men. Byron is isolated 
man, representing only the internal aspect of life ; Goethe 
isolated man, representing only the external. 

Higher than tjiese two incomplete existences; at the 
point of intersection between the tivo aspirations towards a 
heaven they were unable to reach, will be revealed the 
poetry of the future ; of humanity ; potent in new harmony, 
unity, and life. 

But because, in our own day, we are beginning, though 
vaguely, to foresee this new social poetry, which will soothe 
the suffering soul by teaching it to rise towards God through 
Humanity ; because we now stand on the threshold of a 
new epoch, which, but for them, we should not have 
reached ; — shall we decry those who were unable to do 
more for us than cast their giant forms into the gulf that 
held us all doubting and dismayed on the other side ? 
From the earliest times has genius been made the scapegoat 
of the generations. Society has never lacked men who 
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^^\t contented themselves with reproaching the Chattertons 
Of their day with not being patterns of self-devotion, instead 
°f physical or moral suicides ; without ever asking them- 
Wlves whether they had, during their lifetime, endeavoured 
to place aught within the reach of such but doubt and 
destitution. I feel the necessity of protesting earnestly 
against the reaction set on foot by certain thinkers against 
the mighty-sou led, which serves as a cloak for the cavilling 
spirit of mediocrity. There is something hard, repulsive, ' 
and ungrateful in the destructive instinct which so often 
forgets what kas been done by the great men who preceded 
us, to demand of them merely an account of what more 
mx^ht have been done. Is the pillow of scepticism so soft 
to genius as to justify the conclusion that it is from egotism 
only that at times it rests its fevered brow thereon ? Are 
we so free from the evil reflected in their verse as to have a 
right to condemn their memory ? That evil was not intro- 
duced into the world by them. They saw it, felt it, respired 
it ; it was around, about, on every side of them, and they 
were its greatest victims. How could they avoid reproducing 
it in their works ? It is not by deposing Goethe or Byron 
that we shall destroy either sceptical or anarchical indiffer- 
ence amongst us. It is by becoming believers and organ- 
isers ourselves. If we are such, we need fear nothing. As 
is the public, so will be the poet. If we revere enthusiasm, 
the fatherland, and humanity ; if our hearts are pure, and 
our souls steadfast and patient, the genius inspired to inter- 
pret our aspirations, and bear to heaven our ideas and our 
sufferings, will not be wanting. Let these statues stand. 
The noble monuments of feudal times create no desire to 
return lo the days of serfdom. 

But I shall be told, there are imitators. I know it too 

^^^j but what lasting influence can be cxeTtcd oa sotiai. 
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life by those who have no teal life of their own ? They will 
but flutter in the void, so long as void there be. On the 
day when the living shall arise to take the place of the dead, 
they will vanish like ghosts at cock-crow. Shall we never 
be sufficiendy firm in our own faith to dare to show fitting 
reverence for the grand typical figures of an anterior age ? 
It would be idle to speak of social art at all, or of the com- 
prehension of Humanity, if we could not raise altars to the 
new gods, without overthrowing the old. Those only 
should dare to utter the sacred name of Progress, whose 
souls possess intelligence enough to comprehend the past, 
and whose hearts possess sufficient poetic religion to rever- 
ence its greatness. The temple of the true believer is not 
the chapel of a sect ; it is a vast Pantheon, in which the 
glorious images of Goethe and Byron will hold their 
honoured place, long after Goethism and Byronism shall 
have ceased to be. 

When, purified alike from imitation and distrust, men 
learn to pay righteous reverence to the mighty fallen, I 
know not whether Goethe will obtain more of their admira- 
tion as an artist, but I am certain that Byron will inspire 
them with more love, both as man and poet — a love 
increased even by the fact of the great injustice hitherto 
shown to him. While Goethe held himself aloof from us, 
and from the height of his Olympian calm seemed to smile 
with disdain at our desires, our struggles, and our sufferings, 

Byron wandered through the world, sad, gloomy, and 
unquiet; wounded, and bearing the arrow in the wound. 
Solitary and unfortunate in his infancy ; unfortunate in his 
first love, and still more terribly so in his ill-advised 
marriage ; attacked and calumniated both in his acts 
and intentions, without inquiry or defence j harassed by 
pecuniary difficulties ; forced to quit his country, home, and 
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child; friendless — we have seen it too clearly since his 
death — pursued even on the Coiilinent by a thousand 
absurd and infamous falsehoods, and by the cold malignity 
of a world that twisted even his sorrows into a crime ; he 
yet, in the midst of inevitable reaction, preserved his love 
for his sister and his Ada; his compassion for misfortune; 
his fidelity to the affections of his childhood and youth, 
from Lord Clare to his old servant Murray, an i his nurse 
Mary Gray. He was generous with his money to all whom 
he could help or serve, from his literary friends down to the 
wretched libeller Ashe. Though impelled by the temper of 
bis genius, by the period in which he lived, and by that 
fatahty of his mission to which I have alluded, towards a 
poetic Individualism, the inevitable incompleteness of 
"which I have endeavoured to explain, he by no means set 
it up as a standard. That he presaged the future with the 
prevision of genius is proved by his definition of poetry ii 
liis journal — a definition hitherto misunderstood, but yet 
the best I know : " Podry is ilte feeling of a former world 
t2nd of a future." Poet as he was, he preferred activity for 
good, to all that his art could do. Surrounded by slaves 
and their oppressors; a traveller in countries where even 
"remembrance seemed extinct; never did he desert the 
«ause of the peoples ; never was he false to human 
sympathies. A witness of the progress of the Restoration, 
and the triumph of the jirinciples of the Holy Alliance, he 
■never swerved from his courageous opposition; he pre- 
served and publicly proclaimed his faith in the rights of the 
feoples and in the final* triumph of liberty. The following 
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Yet, freedom I yel, thy banner torn, but flying, 
Streams, like the thunder -storm, against the wind : 

Thy trumpet voice, though broken now and dyin^ 
Tbe loudest still the tempest leaves iDebmi. 



passage from his journal is the very abstract ot the U< 
governing the efforts of the true party of progress at the 
present day: "Onwards I it is now the time to act; and 
what signifies self, if a single spark of that which would be 
worthy of the past* can be bequeathed unquenchably to 
the future ? It is not one man, nor a miliion, hut the 
spirit of liberty which must be spread. The waves which 
dash on the shore are, one by one, broken ; but yet the 
ocean conquers nevertheless. It overwhelms the armada; 
it wears the rock ; and if the Neptunians are to be believed, 
it has not only destroyed but made a World." At Naples, 
in the Romagna, wherever he saw a spark of noble life 
stirring, he was ready for any exertion; or danger, to blow 
it into a flame. He stigmatised baseness, hypocrisy, md 
injustice, whencesoever they sprang. 

Thus lived Byron, ceaselessly tempest-tossed between Ihe 
ills of the present and his yearnings after the future; often 
unequal ; sometimes sceptical ; but always suffering — ofteO 
most so when he seemed to laugh ;t and always loringi 
even when he seemed to curse. 

Never did "the eternal spirit of the chainless mind 
make a brighter apparition amongst us. He seems at 
times a transformation of that immortal Prometheus, o' 
whom he has written so nobly; whose cry of agony, yet of 
futurity, sounded above the cradle of the European world ; 
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The tree hath tost ils blossoms, a.nd the rind, 
Chopped by ihe axe, looks rough and little woi 
But Ihe sap lasts— and still the seed we find 

Sowm deep, even in the bosom of the North, 

So shall a better spring less hitter fruit bring forth." 

■ Written in Italy. 

+ " And i( I laugh at any mortal thing, 

'Tii that 1 miY tio\ -Jiee^." 
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^d whose grand and mysterious form, transfigured by time, 

reappears from age to age, between the entombment of one 

fpoch anJ the accession of another; to wail forth the 

anient of genius, tortured by the presentiment of things it 

"ill not see realised in its time. Byron, too, had the 

firm will " and the " deep sense ; " he, loo, made of his 

death a victory." When he heard the cry of nationality 

^od liberty burst forth in the land he had loved and sung 

'n early youth, he broke his harp and set forth. While the 

^i-rUtian Powers were protocolising or worse — while the 

Christian nations were doling forth the alms of a few piles 

*^f ball in aid of the Cross struggling with the Crescent ; he, 

*^be poet and pretended sceptic, hastened to throw his 

'Ortune, his genius, and his life at the feet of the first 

t^eople that had arisen in the name of the nationality and 

^*lerty he loved. 

I know no more beautiful symbol of the future destiny 
^fid mission of art than the death of Byron in Greece. 
-The holy alliance of poetry with the cause of the peoples ; 
*^lie union — still so rare — of thought and action — which 
^lone completes the human Word, and is destined to 
Emancipate the world ; the grand solidarity of all nations in 
^le conquest of the rights ordained by God for all his 
Children, and in the accomplishment of that mission for 
"^hich alone such rights exist ; — all that is now the religion 
^nd the hope of the party of progress throughout Europe, 
*s gloriously typified in this image, which we, barbarians 
tjiai we are, have already forgotten. 

The day will come when Democracy will reraemher all 

tliat it owes to Byron. England too, will, I hope, one day 

temcmber the mission — so entirely English, yet hitherto 

^svcrlooktd by her — which Byron fulfilled on the Continent 

^^Bje European r61e given by him to English liUta.tu.^e, ^'oAi 
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the appreciation and sympathy for England which I 
awakened amongst us- 

Before he came, all that was known of EngUsh literatu 
was the French translation of Shakespeare, and ll 
anathema hurled by Voltaire against the "intoxicati 
barbarian." It is since Byron that we Continentalists hi 
learned to study Shakespeare and other English writei 
From him dates the sympathy of all the true-heart 
amongst us for this land of libertj', whose true vocation 
so worthily represented among the oppressed. He V 
the genius of Britain on a pilgrimage throughout 
Europe. , 

England will one day feel how ill it is — not for By 
but for herself — that the foreigner who lands upon 
shores should search in vain in that Temple which shou 
be her national Pantheon, for the Poet beloved 
admired by all the nations of Europe, and for whose dea 
Greece and Italy wept as it had been that of the noblest 
their own sons. 

In these few pages — unfortunately very hasty — my ai 
has been, not so much to criticise either Goethe or Byre 
for which both time and space are wanting, as to su^e 
and if possible lead, English criticism upon a broadi 
more impartial, and more useful path than the o 
generally followed. Certain travellers of the elevcB 
century relate that they saw at Teneriffe a prodigioui 
lofty tree, which, from its immense extent of foliaj 
collected all the vapours of the atmosphere ; to dischai 
them, when its branches were shaken, in a shower of pt 
and refreshing water. Genius is like this tree, and t 
mission of criticism should be to shake the branches. , 
the present day it more resembles a savage striving to b( 
dowa the noble tree to the loota. ^h 
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fFij-tt published in On " British and Forei^i Stfiiw," 
OclobcT 1843.J 



^ Qlidly take the opportunity offered by the publication ot 
* Hew work by Mr. Carlyle, to express my opinion of this 
'^noarkable writer, I say my opinion of the writer — o£ hia 
K^niua and tendencies, rather than of hia hooka — of the 
*^eii which inspires him, rather than of the form with which 
**e chooses to invest it. The latter, in truth, is of far lees 
*ttportai)ce than the former. In this period ot transition 
*rom doubt to admiration, this "sick and out of joint" 
time, old ideas die away, or weigh upon the heart like 
midnight dreams : young ones spring up to view, bright 
«oloured and fresh with hope, but vague and incomplete, 
like the dreams of the morning. We stand wavering 
"between a past whose life ia entinct, and a future whose life 
has not yet begun ; one while discouraged, at another 
animated by glorious presentiments ; looking through the 
ctoudii for some star to guide us. One and all, like Herder, 
we demand of the instinct of our conscience, a great 
feligiona Thought which may rescue us from doubt, b. Bociel 
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faith which may save ua from anarchy, a moral inaiuvH 
which may embody that faith in action, and kwp OB froo 
idle contemplatioa We ask this especially of those men P 
whom the unuttered sentimenta and aspirations of tb 
multitudes are concentrated and harmoniaed with tb 
highest intuition of individual conscience. Their niissio 
changes with the times. There are periods of a calm aa 
normal activity, when the thinker is like the pure an 
serene star which illumines and sanctities with its halo c 
light that iohich is. Thpre are otlier times when geniu 
muHt move devotedly onward before us, like the pillar c 
fire in the desert, and fathom for ua the deptha of the 
which sliall be. Such are our timea : we cannot at th 
present day merely amuse ourselves with being orftiC 
playing with sounda or forma, delighting only our sense 
instead of pondering some germ of thought which may seni 
na We are scarcely diaposed, living in the nineleent 
century, to act like that people mentioned by Herodota 
who beguiled eighteen years of famine by playing with dii 
and tennis-balls. 

The writer of whom I have now to speak, by the natoi 
of his laboura and the direction of hia genius, authorisi 
the examination I propose to make. He is melanchol 
and grave : he early felt the evil which is now preying npc 
the world, and from the outset of hia career he proclaim* 
it loudly and courageously. 

"Call ye that a society," he exclaims, in one of his fir 
pablicaliona, "where there is no longer any social idi 
extant, not so much as the idea of a common home, hi 
only that of a common over-crowded lodging-housi 
where each, isolated, regardless of his neighbour, turni 
against his neighbour, clutches what he can get, and oii 
'Mine/' and calls it Peace, teos-use \ 
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throat Bcramble, no ateel knives, but only a far can* 
[er sort can b6 employed — where friendship, commnnion, 
^ become an incredible tradition, and your holiest aacra- 
lupper is a smoking tavern dinner, with cook for 
ngelisti where your priest has no tongue but for plate- 
king, and your high guides and governors cannot guide ; 
all hands hear it passionately proclaimed, Laiaaet- 
Leave us alone of your guidance— such light is 
Qarfcer than darkness— eat your wages and sleep."* 

Mr, Carlyle, in writing these lines, was conscious that 
oe engaged himself to seek a remedy for the evil, nor has 
be shrunk from the task. All that he has since written 
Mars more and mora evidently the stamp of a high pur- 
P*'Se. In his Chariis-m he attempted to grapple with the 
^■^'al question; in all his writings, whatever be their sub- 
jeots, he has touched upon it ia some one of \\& aspects, 
^t ia to him but as a means. In his vocation as a writer 
''^ fills the tribune of an apostle, and it is here that we 
i"«atjudg«hira. ] 

-A. multitude of listeners has gathered around him : and 
'■iia is the first fact to establish, for it speaka both in 
'*^Our of the writer and of the public whom he has won 
■""^f. Since the day when, alone and un comprehended, ho 
I^'^ned the words which we have quoted, Teufelsdrock has 
'''a<le proselytes. The "mad hopes," expressed, with aa 
allowable consciouanesa of the power which stirred with 
'"■*ft, in the last chapter of Sartor Resarlus, has been largely 
'^aliaed. The philosophy of clothes — thanks to the good 
^Qd bad conduct of the two Dandiacal and Drudge sects — 
"aa made some progress. Signs have appeared ; they 
Multiply daily on the horizon. The diameter of the two 
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" bottomless, boiling whirlpools,"* has widened and widened, 
as they approach each other in a threatening manner ; saA 
niaaj readers who commenced with a smile of pity, or aeoni 
of the unintelligible and tiresome jargon, the insinuaticnui, 
half -ironical, half-wild, of the dark dreamer, now loolc ioto 
his pages with the perseverance of the monks of Mount 
Athoa, to see whether they cannot there discover the " great 
thought," of which thoy themselves begin to feel the wsot 
They now admire as much as they once scorned, — thej 
admire even when tliey cannot understand. 

Be it BO, for this too is good ; it ia good to see that the 
great social question, which not long ago was ridioolei 
begins to esercise a kind of fascination upon the paWio 
mind ; to find that even those whose own powers are Mt 
adequate to the task, acknowledge the necessity of some 
solution of the apinx-like enigma which the timea present 
It is good to see, by a new example, that neither ignonnt 
levity nor materialist indifference can long suppress tie 
divine rights of intellect. 

There are diflerences between Mr. Oarlyle's manner o£ 
viewing things and my own, which I have to premise ; bat 
I will not do this without first avowing his inconteatable 
merits — merits which at the present day are as important 
as they are rare, which in him are so elevated as t" 
command the respect and admiration even of those »fe 
rank under another standard, and the sympathy wi 
gratitude |of those who, like myself, are in the main upon 
■ same side, and who differ only respecting tho ohdce rf 

Bans and the road to pursue. 

Above all, I would note the sincerity of the writer. 

What he writes, he not only thinks, but feels. He maj 

deceive himself — he cannot deceive ua ; for what he a/p, 

* Sartor £00x1113, \«ja^Vv\.,cVtt.-5,\Q, 
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even when it ia not the truth, is yet true;- — his individuality, 
Aw errors, his incomplete view of things — realities, and not 
nonentities — the truth limited, I might Bay, for error 
springing from sincerity in a high intellect is no other than 
auch. He seeks good with conscientioua zeal, not from a 
love of fame, not even from the gratification of the dia- 
tovery ; his motive ia the love of his fellow-men, a deep and 
active feeling of duty, for he believes this to be the mission 
of man upon earth. He writes a book as he would do a 
good action. Yet more, not only does lie ft'ol all he writes, 
but he writes nearly all that he feels. Whatever is in his 
thoughts and has not yet been put on paper, we may be 
sure will Booner or later appear. He may preach the merit 
of " holding one's tongue ; " — to those, in truth, who do not 
agree with him, are such words addressed — but the " talent 
of silence" is not his; it sometimes he pretend to rever- 
ence it, it is, as I may say, platonically, to prevent others 
speaking ill. But in minds constituted like his, compres- 
sion of thought is impossible ; it must expand, and every 
prolonged effort made to restrain it will only render the 
explosion the more violent. Mr. Carlyle is no homceo- 
pathist ; be never administers remedies for evil in 
infinitesimal doses; he never pollutes the sacrednesa of 
thought by outward concession or compromise with error. 
Like Luther, he hurls his inkstand at the head of the d<^vil, 
under whatever form he shows himself, without looking to 
the consequences ; but he does it with such sincerity, aucb 
fuHoeti and good-will, that the devil himself could not be 
displeased at it, were the moment not critical, and every 
blow of the inkstand a serious thing to him, 

I know BO English writer who haa during the last tea 
years bo vigorously attacked the half-gothic, half-pagan 
edifice wbieb atiU imprisons the freo lligkit oi t\\B B^VtvV, lua 
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one who has thrown among a public much i 
routine and formaliam, so many bold negations, so many 
religious aud social views, novel and contrary to any 
exiBting ones, yet no one who excites less of hostility 
and animadversion. There is generally so much candour 
and impartiality in his attacks, so much conviction in 
his tlioughta, so entire an absence of egotism, that we are 
compelled to listen to what, if uttered by any other man 
with anger or contempt, would excite a storm of oppoaitioc, 
There is never anger in the language of Mr. Carlyle ; disdain 
he has, but without bitternasa, and when it gleams across 
his pages it speedily disappears under a smile of sorrow and 
of pity, the rainbow after a storm. He condemns because 
there are things which neither heaven nor earth oau 
justify ; but his reader always feels that it is a painful duty 
he fuliils. When he says to a creed or to an institution, 
"You are rotten — begone!" he has always some good 
word upon what it has achieved in the past, upon its utility, 
sometimes even upon its inutility. He never buries without 
an epitaph^" Vahat quantum valere protest.'' Take as an 
instance, above all, his History of the French Revolution. 

I place in the second rank his tendencies toward the ideal 
— that which I shall call, for want of a better word, his 
spintualUm. He is the most ardeot and powerful com- 
batant of our day in that reaction, which is slowly working 
against the strong materialism that for a century and a 
half has maintained a progressive usurpation, one while iu 
the writings of Locke, Bolingbroke, or Pope, at another in 
those of Smith and Bentham, and has tended, by its doc- 
trines of self-interest and material well-being, to the 
enthronement of selfishness in men's hearts. AH the 
movement of industrial civilization, which has overflooded 
intellectual and moral civ\UBa,t\an, lias not deafened la^^H 
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Amidst the noise of machinery, wheels, and steam-eugineB, 
he haa been ah]e to dislinguiah the stifled plaint of the 
prisoned spirit, the sigh of millions, in whose hearts the 
voice of God whispers at times, " £e men ! " and the voice 
of society too often cries, " In the name of Production, be 
brntes ! " and he ia come, with a small number of chosen 
spirits, to be their interpreter. He deelareB that all the 
bustle of matter and of industry in movement does not 
weigh against the calm, gentle, and divine whisper that 
speaks from the depths of a virtuous soul, even when found 
in the lowest grade of mere niachine-tendera ; that the 
producer, not the production, should form the chief object of 
Bocial institutions ; that the human soul, not the body, should 
be the starting-point of all our labours, since the body with- 
out the soul is but a carcase ; whilst the soul, wherever it ia 
found free and holy, is sure to mould for itaeif such a body 
as its wants and vocation require. 

In all his writings, in Sartor Hesartaa, in his Lectures, 
in his Eaiaya especially (some of which appear to me to be 
among the best of Mr. Oarlyle's writings), the standard of 
the ideal and divine ia boldly unfurled. Ha seeks to 
abolish nothing, but he desires this truth to be acknow- 
ledged and proclaimed, that it is the invisible which governs 
the visible, the spiritual life which iaforma the exterior; he 
desires that the universe should appear, not as a vast 
workshop of material production (whether its tendency be 
to centre, as at the present day, in the hands of a few, or to 
spread, according to the Utopian schemes of Owen or 
Fourier, among the whole community), but as a temple, in 
which man, sanctified by suffering and toil, studies the 
infinite in the finite, and walks on toward his object in 
faith, and in hope, with eyes turned constantly toward 
I^Hjaven. Toward this heaven the thoug\it oi *0tv6 -wt^iMt 
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Boars continually with fervour, sometimes even with a kind 
of despair, It is a reflection of this heaven, the image of 
the aun in the dew-drops, wbich he seeks in terrestrial 
olijects. He penetrates the symbol to arrive at the idea ; 
he seeks God through visible forms, the soul through the 
external manifestations of its activity. We feel that 
■wherever he found the first suppressed, the second extin- 
guished, he would see nothing left in the world but idolatry, 
falsehood, things to despise and to destroy. For him, as 
for all who have loved, and suffered, and have not lost in 
the selfish pursuit of material gratifications the divine 
sense which makes us men — it is a profound truth that 
''we live, we walk, and we are in God." HBnoe hia 
reverence for nature, — hence the universality of hia 
Bynipathies, prompt to seize the poetical side in all thinga, 
— hence, above all, his notion of human life, devoted to 
the pursuit of duty, and not to that of happiness, — "the 
worship of sorrow and renunciation," such as he has given 
it in hia chapter "The Everlasting Yea" of Sartor 

, Risartus, and such as comes out in all his works. There 
ore, no doubt, many who will term this a treasure ; there 
are others who will call it Utopian. I would, however, 
remind the first that it is not enough to stammer out the 
sacred words "sacrifice and duty," and to inscribe the 
name of God upon the porch of the temple, in order to render 
the worship real and fruitful : the theory of individual 
well-being rules inconteatibly at the present day, I will 
not aay all our political parties (this it does more than 
enough, of course), but all our social doetri'nes, and 
attaches us all unconsciously to materialism. I would 
likewise remind the second, that although we have pre- 
tended for the last fifty years to organise everything with 

I aviewto the interests, thatia to sa^,Ui%\;\B.^^iaeBs, of society. 
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■we yet Bee before ua a society harassed by ills, by misery, 
and complaiats, in eighteen- twentieths of its members, la 
it, then, just, to treat the contrary practice aa utopianl 

Looking around me, I affirm that the spiritual view which 
Mr. Carlyle takes of human life is the only good, tha only 
easentially religious one, — and one of exlreme importance, 
here especially, where the very men who battle the most 
boldly tor social progress are led away by degrees to neglect 
the development of what is highest, holiest, and most im- 
periahable in man, and to devote themselves to the pursuit 
of what they call the useful. There is nothing useful but 
the good, and that which it produces; usefulness is a con- 
sequence to be foreseen, not a principle to be invoked. 
The theory which gives to life, as its basis, a right to well- 
heing, which places the ohjpct of life in the search after 
happiness, can only lead vulgar minds to egotism, noble and 
powerful minds to deception, to doubt, and to despair. It 
may indeed destroy a given evil, but can never establish 
the good ; it may dissolve, but cannot re-unite. Whatever 
name it assumes, in whatever Utopia it may cradle itself, it 
will invariably terminate in organising war, — war between 
the govemora and the governed in politics, disguised under 
the name of a system of guarantees, of balance, or of parlia- 
mentary majorities — war between individuals in economy, 
nnder the name of free competition (/we competition 
between those who have nothing and who work for their 
livelihood, and those who have much and seelc a super- i 
fiuity !) — war, or moral anarchy, by effacing all social faith | 
before the absolute independence of individual opinion. 
This is nearly the present state of things in the world— a 
state from which we must at any cost escape. We must 
oome to the conviction, in this as in all ottet ca.^ea, W^i. 
there exist do rights but those whicl:\ leaiiVt tcQxa toM&aiK!*. 
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of duty ; that our concernment here below ia not to be 
happy, but to become better ; that there ia no other object 
in hunian life than to discover, by collective effort, and to 
execute, every one for himself, the law of God, without regard- 
ing individual reanlts. Mr. Carlyle is an eloquent advocate 
of this doctrine, and it ia this which creates hia power, for 
there are, thank God, good inatiDcts enough at the bottom 
of our hearts to make ns render homage to the truth, 
although failing in its practice, when it finds among ^a fi 
pure-minded and sincere interpreter, 

I place in the third rank our author's cosmopolitan 
tendencies, — hurnaihitarian I would say, if the word were in 
uae ; for cosoiopolitaniam has at the present day come h) 
indicate indifference, rather than mii\'eraality of synn 
pathiea. He well knowa that there ia a holy land, in whiet, 
under whatever latitude they may be born, men aw 
brethren. He seeks among hia equals in intelligence, not 
the Englishman, the Italian, the German, but the man: 
he adores, not the god of one sect, of one period, 
or of one people, but God ; and aa the reflex of God upon 
earth, the beautiful, the noble, the great, wherever h« 
finds it ; knowing well, that whenceaoever it beams, it is, or 
will be, sooner or later, for all. Hia pointa of view are 
always elevated; his horizon always extends beyond the 
limits of country; his criticism is never stamped with that 
spirit of nationalism (I do not say of nationality, a thin;; 
Bacred with us all), which ia only too much at work 
amongst us, and which retards the progress of our 
intellectual life by isolating it from the universal life, 
palpitating among the millions of our brethren abroiul. 
He has attached himself earnestly to the literature most 
endued with this aaaimilating power, and has revealed it tn 
oe. ifJB Essays on Schffler, ou Goe*.W, oTi 5%»ji'^»iv 
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on Werner, his excellent translations from the German, 
will remain a testimony of the uatnralisatioa which he has 
given to German literature amongst us ; as the beautiful 
pages of hia lectures on Dante, and some of those which he 
has dovotod to the French writers, testify the universality 
of that tendency whicli I distinguish here as forming the 
third characteristic of his mind. 

To descend to qualities purely literary, Mr. Carlyle ia j 
moreover a powerful artist. Since the appearance of hia 1 
work on the French Revolution, no one can any longer 
dispute his claim to this title. The brilliant faculties 
which were revealed in flashes in his previous writings 
burst out in this work, and it is only a very exalted view 
of the actual duties of the historian that will enable us to 
judge it coldly and to remark its defects. lie carries his 
reader along, he fascinates him. Powerful in imagination, 
which is apt to discover the sympathetic side of things and 
to seize its salient point— expressing himself in an original 
style, which, though it often appear whiraaical, is yet the 
true expression of the man, and perfectly conveys hia 
thought— Mr. Carlyle rarely fails o£ his effect Gifted I 
with that objectivity of which Goethe has in recent times I 
given us the highest model, he so identiRea himself with 
the things, events, or men which he exhibits, that in hia 
portraits and his descriptions he attains a rare lucidneaa of 
outline, force of colouring, and graphic precision ; 
not imitations, but reproductions. And yet he never J 
loses, in the detail, the characferietic, the unity of the J 
object, being, or idea which he wishes to exhibit. 
works in the manner of a master, indicating by certain 
touches, firm, deep, and decisive, the general physiognomy 
of the object, concentrating the effort o£ his labour and the 
iatenajtr ol bis light upon the central ■^om\i, ov ^JrsA. -wVvSa 
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be deems anch, and placing this so well in relief Ibftt m 
cannot forget it. HumQur, or the faculty of setting off 
amall things, after the manner of Jean Paal, ai^ounds in 
his writings, Beside the principal idea, secondary ideas 
meet us at every Etep, often new and important in them- 
selves, particles of gold scattered upou the shore by the 
broad wave of the writer's thought, Hia epithets, although 
numeroua, are seldom without force; they mark a pro- 
gression in the development of the idea or tho qualities of 
the object. His diction may have faults ; of these I shall 
not treat here, but I may remark tliat the charge of 
obscurity so commonly brought against all thinkers 
endowed with originality, is, generally speaking, only a 
declaration of incompetence to comprehend or to judge of 
their ideas. Moreover, his style is, as I have said, the 
spontaneous expression of hia genius, the nptest form to 
symbolise his thought, the body shaped by the soul. I 
would Dot that it were otherwise ; wliat I require in all 
things is, the true rnan in his unity and compleleneaa. 

Thus frank, honest, and powerful, " ohne Nasi, aber 
ohne JfasI," Mr. Carlyle pursues his career: may he long 
continue it, and reap the honours which he merits, — not 
for himself so much aa for the gratification of those who 
.esteem him, of all those who would see the relations 
between intelligence and the public drawn more and more 
olose ; and may he thus, in his pilgrimage here, attain the 
consciousness that the seed which he has scattered has not 
been given to the wind. 

I have stated sufficiently at large what is absolutely 
good in the writer I have undertaken to estimate, to allow 
me freely to fulfil a second duty, that of declaring what 
appi'ars to me to render this noble talent incomplete^ and' 
to vitiate his work by keeprnj \t \^e\^v'Q.i ^Niai;. ^^m 
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F times already require elsewhera, and will soon require ^^| 

It is a very important question (too important for the ^| 
few paijea I can here devote to it) that I niuaC now glance 
at : upon it depends the question of the duty imposed at 
the present time on the whole world. It appears to me 
that the tendency of Mr. Carlyle'a genius, hitherto appre- 
ciated from only one point of view, — Tory, Whig, or 
sectarian, — well deserves that we should seek to appreciate 
it from the point of view of the future, from which all the 
present tranaitionary parties are excluded. 

There is but one dufect in Mr. Carlyle, in my opinion, > 
but that one is vital : it influencea all he does, it determines 
all his views; for logic and system rule the intellect even 
when the latter pretends to rise the most against them. I 
refer to his view of llio collective intelligence of our times. ^ 

That which rules the period which is now commencing, 
in all its manifestations ; that which makes every one at 
the present day complain, and seek good as well a3 bad 
remedies — that which everywhere tends to substitute', in 
politics, democracy for governments founded upon privilege 
— in social economy, association for unlimited competition 
— in religion, the spirit of universal tradition for the 
solitary inspiration of the conscience — is the work of an 
idea which not only alters the aim but oiianges the starting- 
point of human activity ; it is the collective thought seeking 
to supplant the individual thought in the social organism; 
the spirit of Eumaniiy visibly substituting itself (for it 
has been always silenliy and unperceived at work) for the 
spirit of man. 

In the past, we studied one by one the small leaves of 

Iha calix, the petals of the corolla ; at the present day our 

^^Hjkitioii is turned to the full exp{ii\«i\on oi t\\% fL<3«<«n. 
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Two thooBand years, from the earliest times of Greece 
down to the latest work of pagan Rome, worked out 
Individuality under one of ita phases; eighteen, centuries 
have enlightened and developed it under the other. At 
the present day other horizons reveal themselves — we leave 
the individual for the spocies. The instrument is organ- 
ised ; we seek for it a law of activity and an ontward 
object. From the point of view of the individual we hava 
gained the idea of right ; we have worked out (were it only 
in thought) liberty and equality — the two great guarantera 
of all peraonaHty : we proceed further^wQ stammer out 
the words Duty — that is to say, something which oan only 
be derived from the general law — and msonation — that is to 
Bay, something which requires a common object, a cammw 
helief. The prolonged plaint of millions crushed beneath 
the wheels of competition has warned us that freedom of 
labour does not suffice to render industry what it ought to 
be, the source of material life to the state in all ita mem- 
bers ; the intellectual anarchy to which we are a prey hu 
shown us that liberty of conscience does not suffice to render 
religion the source of moral life to the state in all its 
members. 

We have begun to suspect, not only that there is upon 
the earth something greater, more holy, more divine thui 
the individual — namely, Humanity— the ooUective Seing 
always living, learning, advancing toward Qod, of which 
we are but the instruments ; but that it is alone from the 
summit of this collective idea, from the conception of tbe 
Universal Mind, "of which," as Emerson says, "each indi- 
vidual man is one more incarnation," that we can deriw 
our mission, the rule of our Itfi', the aim of our societiee, 
We labour at this at the present day. It eigniiies little 
tiiat oar tirat essays are aUa,n5e ^Wti^Woh?. ■. \\. w'^\fe.« 
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little that the doctrines oE St. Simon, of Owen, of Fourier, 
and others who have risen, or Bball arise, may be 
condemned to ridicule. That which is important is the 
idea common to all these doctrines, and the breath of which 
haa rendered them fruitful ; it is the object which they all 
instinctively propose, the Bt*r ting-point they take. 

Half-a-century ago, all the boldest and most innovating 
theories sought in the organisation of Societiea guarantees 
for free individual action ; the State was in their eyes only 
the power of idl directed to the support of the rights of 
each; at the present day, the most timid reformers start 
with asocial principle to define the part of the individual, — 
with the admission of a general law, of which they seek the 
beat interpreter and best application. What, in the 
political world, are all these tendencies to centralisation, to 
universal sulfrage, to the anniliilation of castes! Whence 
arise, in the religious world, all these discontents, all this 
retrogression toward the past, all these aspirations toward 
the future, confused and uncertain, it is true, but wide, 
tolerant, and reconciliatory of creeds at present opposed J 
Why is history, which in old times was satisfied with 
relating the deeds of princes or of ruling bodies of men, 
directed at the present day so much to the masses, and 
why does it feel the necessity of descending from the 
BummitB of society to its base ? And wliat means that 
word Progress, which though understood in a thousand 
different ways, is yet found on every lip, and gradually 
becomes from day to day the watchword of all labours ) 

We thirst for unity : we seek it in a new and larger 
expression of mutual responsibility of all men towards each 
other, — the indissoluble copartmry of all generations and 
all individuals in the human race, We begiw. to cram- 
prebead those beautiful worda of 8t. PaxA l^S*QTfto.iWi iv\. ^\ 
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^^H " We being many, are one body in Christ, and every 
^^^L members one of another." We seek the harmony and 
^^^L meaning of the worth of individuals in a comprehenaiTt 
^^1 view of the collective whola Snch ia the tendency of the 
^^^k present times, and whosoever does not labour in acoordoDoe 
^^B with it, necessarily remains behind. 

^^r ^''' Carlyle comprehentia only the individual/ the troe 

sense of the unity of the human race escapes him. He 
sympathises with all men, but it is with the separate life of 
each, and not with their collective life. He readily looks 

■ at every man as the representative, the incarnation in i 
manner, of an idea: he does not believe in a "aupreme 
idea, represented progressively by the development of man- 
kind taken as a whole. He feels forcibly (rather indosd 
by the instinct of his heart, which revolts at actoal evil, 
than Ly a clear conception of tiiat which truly conatitnteB 

I life) the want of a bond between the men who are around 
him ; he does not feel sufficiently the existence of the 
> greater bond between the generations past, present, and 
future. The great religious idea, ike continued developnieni 
of Humanity hy a collective labour, according to an educa- 
tional plan designed by Providence, foretelt from age to age 
by a few rare intellects, and proclaimed in the last fifty 
years by the greatest European thinkers, finds but a feeble 
echo, or rather no echo at all, in his soul. Progressive 
from an impulse ot feeling, he shrinks back from the idea sa 
Boon as he sees it stated explicitly and systematically; and 
such expressions as " the progress of the apeoiea," and 
"perfectibility" never drop from his pen unaccompanied liy 
I a taint of irony, which I confess is to me inexplicable. He 

seems (o regard the huiuaD race rather as an aggregate ot 
r individuals, distinct powers in juxtaposition, than 
an association of laljourera, d\B^jT:\\)'a,t*i 
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impelled on difl'erent puths toward one single object. The 
iden of the nation itself, the Fatherland, — the second col- 
lective existence, less vast, but still for many centuries not 
less sacred than humanity — vanishes, or is tiiodilied under 
his hand ; it is no longer the sign of our portion of labour 
in the common work, the workshop in which God has placed 
the instruaients of labour to fulfil the mission moat within 
OUT reach ; it is no longer the symbol of a thought, of a 
special vocation to be followed indicated by the tradition of 
the race, by the affinity of tendencies, by the unity of 
language, by the character of localities, eto. ; it ia eome- 
thing reduced, as much as possible, to the proportions of the 
individuaL The nationality of Italy in his eyes is the 
glory of having produced Dante and Christopher Columbus J 
the nationality of Germany that of having given birth to 
Luther, to Goethe, and to others. The shadow thrown by 
these gigantic men appears to eclipse from his view every 
trace of the national thought of which these men were only 
the interpreters or prophets, and of the people, who alone 
are its depositary. All generalisation ia so repugnant to ■ 
Mr. Carlyle that he strikes at the root of the error, aa he 
deems it, by declaring that the history of the world ia 
fundamentally nothing more than the biography of great men 
[Lectures). This is to plead, distinctly enough, against the 
idea which rules the movement of the times.* 

In the name of the democratic spirit of the age, I 
protest against such views, 

* Tim is ttie esaeuce of Mr, Curlf k'g Ideas, as they appear to me ta 
be deilncible from the body of his views and opinions and the geiienl 
epirit whicli brosthes in his worka. Of ooucae wb meet here anil there 
nilh passages in opposition to this spirit, sod in accordunce with that 
oF the age. It is impossible for a writer of Mi. Cailjle's stamp to 
avoid this ; bnt I do not think I csn he accused, if my leniuki w» 
^■bd with attanticD, of uu/aithrulneaa in the mstet'iA^ \iquA. 
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History is not the biography of great men ; the hiatory 
of mankind is the history of the progressive religion of 
mankind, and of the translation by symbols, or extemsJ 
aotiona, of that religioa. 

The great men of the earth are but the niarking-atonea 
on the road to humanity ; they are the priests of its 
religion. What prieat is equal in the bal.tnce to the whole 
religion of which he is a ministor 1 There is yet something 
greater, more divinely mysterious, than all the great men 
— and that is the earth which bears them, the human race 
which includes them, the thought of God which atira witliio 
them, and which the whole human race collectively can 
alone accomplish. Disown not, then, the common mother 
for the Bake of certain of her children, however privileged 
they may be ; for at the same time that you disown her, 
you will lose the true compreheDsion of these rare men 
whom you admire. Genius is like the flower which draws 
one-half of its life from the moisture that circulates ia 
the earth, and inhales the other half from the atmosphere. 
The inspiration of genius belongs one-half to heaven, the 
other to the crowd of common mortals from whose life it 
springs. No one can rightly appreciate or understand it 
without aa earnest study of the medium in which it lives. 

I cannot, however, here attempt to establish any positive 
ideas respecting the vocation of our epoch, or the doctrine 
of collective progress which appears to me to characterise 
it; perhaps I may one day take an occasion to trace ttw 
history of this doctrine, which, treated as it still ia with 
neglect, reckons nevertheless among its followers mea vbo 
bore the names of Dante, of Bacon, and of Leibnitz. Al 
present I can only point out the existence of the ooi»- 
trary doctrine in the writings of Mr. Carlyle ; aud the 
consequences to whii;li, in iny o^iniovi, it leads him. 
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It is evident that, of the two criteria of certainty, 
iadividual conscience and universal tradition, between 
which mankind has hitherto perpetually fluctuated ; and 
the reconcilement of n'hich appears to me to constitute the 
only means we poBsess of recognising truth, Mr. Oarljle 
adopts one alone — the first, He rejects, or at least wholly 
neglects, the other. Ail hia views are the logical con- 
sequences of this choice. Individuality being everything, 
it must uncontiAoudy reach Truth. The voice of God is 
heard in the intuition, in the instincts of the soul ; to 
separate the Ego from every human external agency, and 
to offer it in native purity to the breath of inspiration from 
above — this is to prepare a temple to God. God and the 
individual man — Mr. Carlyle sees no other object in the world. 
But how can the solitary individual approach God, unless 
by transport, by enthusiasm, by the unpremeditated upward 
^t of the spirit, unshackled by method or calculation 1 
tnce arises all I^Ir. Carlyle's antipathy to the labours 
fc^hilosophy ; they must appear to him like the labours 
X*a Titan undertaken with the strength of a pigmy. 
■ what avail are the poor analytical and experimental 
idtieB o£ the individual intellect in the solution of 
mmense and infinite problem? Hence, likewise, hia 
bitter and often violent censure of all those who endeavour 
to transform the social state as it exists. Victory may 
indeed justify them, for victory Oarlyle regards as the 
intervention of God by his decree, from which there is no . 
appeal ; but victory alone, for where ia the man wha can 
pretend to fore-calculate, to determine this decree ? What 
Bvaila it to £11 the echoes with complaint, like Fhiloctetes 1 
"What avails it to contend convulsively in a hopeless 
Btmgglel What is, is. All our endeavours will not alter 
fore the time decreed ; that time God Q,\oi:iQ d.«^x\&\\is:h. 
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What 18 to happen God will bring to pass ; Tery prot« 

by wholly diffwrent means from those whiuh we, feeble and 

ephemeral creatures, may imagine. Point out the ttil 

calmly, wisely ; then n'sign yourself, trust, 

There ia a deep discouragement, a very deapatr, at the 

bottom even of Mr, Carlyle'a most fervid ] 

aeema to eoek God rather aa a refuge than at 

of right and of power: from his lips, at times 80 daring, 

we seem to hear every instant the cry of the Breton 

mariner — " My God, protect me I My bark ia so E 

and thy ocean bo vast I '' 

Now all this is partly true, and nevertheless it i 
partly false; true, inasmuch as it is the legitimate oon- 
sequence from Mr. Carlyle's starting-point; false from i 
higher and mora comprehensive point of view. If W 
derive all our ideas of human affairs and labours from tlM 
notion of the individual, and see only in social life " 
aggregate of all the individual men's lives" — in historf 
only, " the essence of innumerable biographies 
always place man, singly, isolated, in presence of tba 
universe and of God, we shall have full reasoa to hold the 
language of Mr. Carlyle. IE all philosophy be in fact^ Uks 
that of the ancient schools, merely a simple physiological 
study of the individual, — an analysis, more or less compleU^ 
of his faculties, — of what use ia ifc, but aa a kind of mentiJ 
gymnastics! If our powers be limited to such as each one 
of us may acquire by himself, between those moments ot 
our earthly career which we call birth and death, they miif 
indeed be enough to attain the power of guessing and of 
expressing a small fragment of the truth : but who cu 
hope to reaiwe it here 1 

But if we start from the point of view of the colleotiTB 
• Esaays — " Sigua oi IW tunm." 
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existence of Humanity, and regard social life as the con- 
tinued development of an idea by the life of all its 
individuala, if we regard history aa the record of this 
continnoQS development in time and space through the 
works of individuals ; if we believe in the rajtartnery and 
TQutual responsibility of generations, never losing sight of 
the fact that the life of the individual is Ais development in 
a medium fashioned by the labours of all the individuals 
who have preceded him, and that the powers of the 
individual are Im powers grafted upon those of all foregoing 
hnmanity,— our conception of life will change, Philosophy 
will appear to us as the science of the Law of life, as " the 
Boul " (Mr. Carlyle himself once uses this expreaaion in con- 
tradiction to the general spirit of his works), '''of which 
religion, worship is the body," The sorrowful outcry 
against the actual generation raised by genius, from Byron 
down to George Sand, and so long unregarded or con- 
demned, will be felt to boj what it is in truth, the registered, 
efficacious protest of the spirit, tormented by presentiments 
of the future, against a present corrupted and decayed ; and 
we shall learn that it is not only our right but our duty to 
incarnate our thought in action. For it matters little that 
our individual powers be of the smallest amount in relation 
to the object to he attained ; it matters little that the 
result of OUT action be lost in a distance which is beyond 
onr calculation ; we know that the powers of millions of 
men, our brethren, will succeed to the .work after us, in the 
same track, — we know that the object attained, be it when 
it may, will be the result of all our efforts combined. 

The object — an object to be pursued collectively, an ideal 
\a be realised as far as possible here below by the associa- 
tion of all oor faculties and all our powers — " operatic 
humansB univeraitatis^" as Dante saya in. a ■wcreV X'^.'fii.'a 
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known, or misunderstood, in which, five centuries ago, hi 
laid down many of the principles upon which we ■« 
labouring at the present day — "ad quam ipsa, universitu 
hominum in tantil multitudine ordiuatur, ad quam quidem 
operationem nee homo unua, nee domus una, nee vicinift, 
nee una civitas, nee rcguum particulare, pertingecs 
potest;"* this alone gives value and method to the life 
and acts of the individual 

Mr. Carlyle seems to me almost always to forget thii. 
Being thus without a sound criterion whereby ta 
estimate individual acts, he is compelled to value theoi 
rather by the power which has been expended upon then, 
by the energy and perseverance which they betray, than by 

,> the nature of the object toward which they are directed, 
and their relation to that object, Hence arises that kind 
of indifference which makes him, I will not say esteem, hut 
love equally men whose whole life has been spent in pnrsa- 

"■ ing contrary objects, — Johnson and Cromwell, for example. 
Hence that spirit of fatalism (to call things by their right 
names) which remotely pervades his work on the Frenoh 
Revolution, which makes him so greatly admire every 
manifestation of power and daring, under whatever form 
displayed, and so often hail, at the risk of becoming an 
advocate of despotism, might as the token of right: Efl 
desires undoubtedly the good everywhere and always; bul 
ho desires it, from whatever quarter it may come — frODi 
above or from below — imposed by power, or proclaimed bj 
the free and spontaneous impulse of the multitude! 
and he forgets that the good is above all a moral questioDi 
that there is no true good apart from the consciousness of 
good ; that it exists only where it is achieved, not oSftiHwrf 
b^ man; he forgets that we are not machines &om whiti 
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as much work as possible is to be extracterl, but free agents, 
called to Btand or tall by our works. Hia theory of the 
WTieonscttuwness of genius, the germ of wliich appears in the 
Zi/e of Schiller, and ia clearly defined in his essay 
"Characteristics," although at first view it may indeed 
appear to acknowledge human spontaneity, yet does in fact 
involve its oblivion, and sacrifices, in its application, the 
social object to an individual point of view. 

Genius is not, generally speaking, unconscious of what it 
experiences or of what it is capable. It is not the 
suspended harp which sounds (as the statue of Memnon in 
the desert sounds in the sun) at the changing unforeseen 
breath of wind that sweeps across its strings: it is the 
conscious power of the soul of a raan, rising from amidst 
his fellow-men, believing and calling himself a son of God, 
an apostle of eternal truth and beauty upon the earth, the 
privileged worshipper of an ideal as yet concealed from the 
majority : he is almost always sufficiently tormented by his 
con temporaries to need the consolation of this faith in 
himself, and this communion in spirit with the generations 
to come. 

Ciesar, Christopher ColumbuB, were not wnconscioua: 
Dante, when, at the opening of the twenty-fifth chapter of 
the Pwradiso, he hurled at his enemies that sublime menace 
which commentators without heart and without head have 
mistaken for a cry of supplication, — Kepler, when he wrote, 
"My book will await its reader : has not God waited sis 
thouBiuid years before He created a man to contemplate 

||f oris ) " * Shakespeare himself, when he wrote — ^_ 

I "And nothing stands . . , ^H 

W Aoi yet, to timen in hope, my reree ahall stand "f ^H 

I • Sarmmices Mwndi, lihri qnmi\Mi;. ^^| 

■f SontKls, 60. See also Sonnets 17, 18, 6&, 6S, %\, &■«.. ^H 
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n were not unconscious : but even bad they b 
so, even were genius always unconscious, the question lies 
not there. It ia not the unconsciousness of his own genius 
that ia important to a man, bnt of that which he proposes 
to do ; it is the consciousness of the object, and not that of 
the means, which I assert to be indispensable, whenever 
man has an; great thing to accomplish. This conscious- 
neas pervaded all the great men who have embodied their 
thought — the artiata of the middle ages who have transferred 
to stone the aspiration of their souls towards heaven, and 
have bequeathed to us Christian cathedrals without even 
graving their names on a corner-stone. 

What then becomes of the anathema hurled by Mr. 
Oarlyle at philosophy 1 What becomes of the sentence 
passed with so much bitterness against the restless com- 
plaints of contemporary writers I What is philosophy but 
the science of aims ! And ia that which lie calls the disease 
of the times, at the bottom aught else than the conscious- 
ness of a new object, not yet attained ! I know there are 
many men who pretend, without right and without reality, 
that they already possess a complete knowledge of tho 
means, Is it this that he attacks % If so, let him attack 
the premature cry of triumph, the pride, not the plaiat. 
This is but the sign of sufferingj and a stimulus to research ; 
as such it is doubly sacred. 

i Doubly sacred, I say — and to murmur at the plaint ia 
both unjust and vain ; vain — for whatever we may do, the 
words " Tha whole creation g oa eth of the apostle whom 
I love to quote, will be ve fied the most forcibly in thfl 
choicest intellects, whensoe c a ent o order of things 
and ideas shall be exhausted wl ensoe e in Mr. Carlyle'a 
phrase, there shall exist no longe any so al faith : — unjust, 
for while on one side it attacks t\wiaia ■w'Vo tuSax lUft moBt, 
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on the other it would Bnppress that which is the aystem of 
the ovil, and prevent attention being awakened to it. 

Suffer in silence, do you say J No, cry aloud upon the 
housetops, Bound the tocain, raise tho alarm at all risks, for 
it is not alone your house that is on fire ; but that of yoctr I 
neighbour, that of every one. Silence is frequently a duty * 
when Buffering is only personal ; hut it ia an error and a 
fault when the suffering ia that of millions. Can we 
possibly imagine that this complaining, this expression of 
unrest and discontent which at the present day bursts out 
on every aide, is only the effect of thp personal illusions of 
a few egoistical writers ! Do we imagine that there can 
he any pleasure in parading one's own real Buffering 
before the public 1 It is more pleasant to cause smile* 
th&n tears in those around us. But there are times in 
which every oracle utters words of ill omen; when the 
heavens are veiled, and evil is everywhere ; how should it 
not be BO in the heart of those whose life vibrates most 
responsively to the pulse of tho universal life ! "What I 
after proving the evil that surrounds us every instant in 
our pages, after showing society hastening through moral 
anarchy and the alisence of all belief towards its diasola- 
tion, can we expect tho features to remain calm ! Are we 
astonished if the voice trembles, if the aoul shudders 1 
The human mind ia disquieted ; it questions itself, listens 
to itself, studies itself: this is evidently not its normal 
state. Be it so ; but what is to be done 1 must we abolish 
thought — deny the intellect the right, the duty, of studying 
itself, when it is sick 1 This is indeed the tendency of the 
essay on " Characteristics," one of Tilr. Carlyle'a most 
remarkable works. The first part ia truly admirable : the 
ovil existing and the principal symptoms are ^erfectl^ 

Uabed; bat the conclusion is most lame aivi 
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It ends by coramEinding ua to suppress (/tow, is not indi- 
cated) the disquietude, or wbat he terma the "self- 
sontience," the " self-survey," the consciousness. Would it 
not be better to endeavour to Buppresa the malady which 
prodacea it 1 

" Do we not already know " — he aays in this same eaaay 
— " that the name of the infinite ia Good, is God ) Here 
on earth we are as aoldiers, fighting in a foreign land, that 
understand not the plan of the campaign, and have no need to 
understand it ; seeing well what is at our hand to be done. 
Let us do it like soldiers, with aubmiasion, with courage, 
with a heroic joy, ' Whatever thy hand findeth to do, do 
it with all thy might.' Behind us, behind each one of as, 
lie six thousand years of human effort, human conquest ; 
before ua ia the boundless Time, with its as yet uncreated 
and unconquered continents and Eldoradoa, whioh we, 
even we, have to conquer, to create ; and from the bosom 
of Eternity shine for us celestial guiding-stars." 

I have quoted this passage, becauso, approaching as it 
does near to the truth in the last lines, and contradicting 
them (in my opinion) io the first, it appears to me to 
include in essence all the certainties and uncertainties, the 
" everlasting Yea " and the " everlasting No " of Mr, 
Oarlyle. God and Ddxy — these are, in fact, the two sacred 
words which mankind has in all critical periods repeated, 
and which at the present day still contain the means of 
salvation. But we must know in what maimer these 
words are understood, 

We all seek God; but where, how, with what aim) 
This is the question. Seek Him, Mr. Carlyle will aay, in 
the starry firmament, on the wide ocean, in the calm and 
noble aspect of an heroic man ; above all, in the words of 
genius and in the depths ot ■joxit \ica.t\., ^MT\feA Eco 
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egoistic passions. God is everywhere : learn to find Kim. 
You are surrounded by His miracles : you swim in tlie 
Infinite ; the Infinite ia also within you. Believe — you 
will be better men ; you will be what man should be. 

True indeed — ^but how create belief 1 This, again, ia the 
qaestion. In all periods of the history of mankind there 
have been inspired men who have appealed to every generous, 
great, divine emotion in the human heart, against material 
appetites and selfish instincts. These men have been 
listened to; mankind has helieved; it has, during several 
centuries, done great and good things in the name of its 
creeds. Then it has stopped, and ceased to act in harmony 
with them. Why bo 1 Was the thing it had believed, false 1 
Kg, it was incomplete : like all human things, it was a 
fragment of the absolute Truth, overladen with many mere 
realities belonging to time and place, and destined to 
disappear after having borne their fruit, as soon as the 
human intelligence should he ripe for a higher initiation. 

When this period arrives, all mere isolated exhortation 
to faith is useless. What is preached may he eminently 
sage and moral ; it may have, here and there, the authority 
of an individual system of philosophy, but it will never 
compel belief. It may meet with a sterile theoretic 
approbation, but it will not command the practice, it will 
not dictate the action, it will not gain that mastery over 
the life of men which will regulate all its manifestations. 
If the contrary were true, there is no religion that could 
not maintain the harmony of the terrestrial world by the 
morality which is either developed or involved in it. But 
there are times in which all individualefforts are paralysed by 
the general apathy, until (hy the development of new relations 
between men, or by calling into action an element hitherto 
iressed) we alter the starting-point of social energj'.. 
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and vigorously arouse the torpid intellect of tlia multi- 
tudes. 

We all seek God ; but wo know that here below we wn 
neither (ittain uato Him, nor comprehend Him, nw 
contemplate Him ; the absorption into God of aome ot tlw 
Brahmiaical religions, of Plato, and of some modern ascetios, 
is an illusioa that cannot be realised. Our aim is to approach 
God : this we can do by our works alone. To incarnate, ai 
far as possible, His "Word; to translate, to realise His 
Thought, ifl our charge hero below. It is not by oonteiB- 
plating His works that we can fuldl our mission upon 
earth : it is by devoting ourselves to our share in the 
evolution of His work, without interruption, without end, 
The earth and man touch at all points on the infiiiitfl ; this 
we know well, but is it enough to know this ! have we not 
to march onwards, to advance into this infinite ! But can 
the individual finite creature of a day do this, if he relies 
only upon his own powers 1 It is precisely from having 
found themselves for an instant face to face with infinity, 
without calculating upon other faculties, upon other 
powers, than their own, that some of the greatest intellects 
of the day have been led astray into acspticism or misan- 
thropy. Not identifying themselves sufficiently with 
Humanity, and startled at the disproportion between the 
object and the means, they have ended by seeing naught but 
death and annihilation on every side, and have no longer 
had courage for the conflict. The ideal has appeared to 

em like a tremendous irony. 

In truth, human life, regarded from a merely individual 
point of view, is deeply sad. Glory, power, grandeur, all 
perish — playthings of a day, broken at night. The mothon 
who loved US, whom we lovp, are snatched away ; friend- 
,«&ip9 die, and we survive ttieva. Ttie ■gVanN.rira. tA 4a».tli 
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watches by tlie pillow of those dear to oa : the atrongest 
and pnrest lovo would be the bittereat irony, were it not a 
promise for the future ; and this promise itself is but im- 
perfectly felt by U3, such as we are at tho present day. 
The intellectual adoration of truth, without hope of realisa- 
tion, is sterilo : there is a larger void in our souls, a 
yeamirg for more truth than we can realise during our 
short terrestrial existence. Break the bond of continuity 
between ourseWea and the generations which have preceded 
and will follow us upon the earth, and what then is the 
devotion to noble ideas but a subltmo folly I Annihilate 
the connecting-link between all human lives ; efface the 
infallibility involved in the idea of progression, of collective 
mankind, and what is martyrdom but a suicide without aa 
object 1 "Who would sacrifice — not his life, for that is 
little — but all the days of his life, bis affections, the peace 
of those he loves, for the Fatherland, for human liberty, for 
the evolution of a great moral thought, when a few years, 
perhaps a few days, will suiEce to destroy it? Sadness, 
unending sadness, discordance between the will and the 
power, disenchantment, discouragement — such is human 
life, when looked at only from the individual point of view. 
A few rare intellects escape the common law and attain 
calmness ; but it is the calm of inaction, of contemplation ; 
and conteniplation here on earth is the selfishness of genius, 
I repeat, Mr. Carlyle has instinctively all the presenti- 
ments of the new epoch ; but following the teachings of his 
intellect rather than his heart, and rejecting tha idea 
of the collective life, it is absolutely impossible for him to 
find the means of their realisation. A perpetual antagon- 
ism prevails throughout all he does ; his instincts drivo 
him to action, his theory to contemplation. Faith and 
discouragement alternato in his works, aa t\ie"j isius.^\q. V-a 1 
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Boul. He weaves and unweaves hia wet^TjE^enel^erSsTj 
preaches Ly turns life and nothiognesa r he wearies out tbt I 
powers of hia readera, by continually carrying them froiB 
T- heaven to hell, from hell to heaven. Ardent, and almort 
menacing, upon the ground of ideas, he becomea timid snd 
sceptical as soon as he is engaged on tlmt of their applici- 
tion. 1 may agree with him with respect to the aim — 
I cannot i-eapecting the meana ; he rejects them all, but he 
proposes no others. He desires progress, but ahowi 
hostility to all who strive to progress ; he foresee^ Iw 
annouDcea as inevitable, great changes or revolutiona in the 
religious, aocial, political order ; but it is on condition that 
the revolutionists take no part in them : he has written 
many admirable pages on Knox and Cromwell, but ths 
chances are that he would have written as admirably, 
although leas truly, against them, had he lived at the 
commoQcement of their struggles. 

Give him the past — give him a power, an idea, something 

which has triumphed and borne ita fruits — ao that, placed 

^^K thus at a distance, he can examine and comprehend it from 

^^h every point of view, calmly, at his ease, without fear of 

^^P being troubled by it, or drawn into the sphere of its action 

H^^ — and he will see in it all that there is to see, mora than 

' othera are able to aee. Bring the object near to him, and 

as with Dante's souls in the Inferno, his vision, hia faculty 

I of penetration, is clouded. If hia judgment respecting the 

^^^ French Hevolutioa be ia my opinion very incomplete, tho 

^^H reason is, that the event is yet unconcluded, and that it 

^^F appears to him living and disturbing. The past has eveiy' 

thing to expect from him — the present, nothing — not even 

^ common justice. Have patience, he says, to those who 

I complain ; all will come to pass, but not in your way : God 

I^H vill provide the mcana. 'Ka.t thcou^ 'tiKam, then, Hjj^_ 
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God provide meaus upon, earth, unless by us 3 Are we not 
His agents here below J Oar destinies are within, ua : to 
understaiid them, we need inteUect — to accomplish them, 
power. And why does Mr. Carlyle assign ua the first 
without the second ! Wherefore does he speak to us at 
times in such beautiful passages o£ hope and faifch, of tlie 
divine principle that is within us, of the duty which calls 
ua to act, and the next instant smile with pity upon all we 
attempt, and point out to us the night, the vast night of 
extinction, swallowing up all our efforts ] 

There is, in my opinion, something very incomplete, very 
narrow, in the kind of contempt which Mr. Carlyle exhibits, 
whenever he meets in his path with anything that men 
have agreed to oall political reform. The forms of govern- 
ment appear to him almost without moaniag ; such subjects 
as the extension of suffrage, the guarantee of any kind of ~ 
political right, are evidently in his eyes pitiful things, 
materialism more or less disguised. What he requires is 
tliat men should grow morally better, that the number oE 
jost men should increase : one wise man more in the world 
would be to him a fact of more importance than ten political 
revolutions. It would be so to me also were I able to 
create him, as Wagner does his Homunculus, by blowing 
on the furnaces, — if the changes in the political order of 
things did not precisely constitute the very preliminary 
steps indispensable to the creation of the just and wise 

I know well enough that there are too many men who 
lose their remembrance of God in the symbol, who do not 
go beyond questions of form, but contract a love for them, 
and end in a kind of liberalism for liberalism's sake, I do 
not reed to enter my protest against this caprice if the 
reader has paid attention to what 1 have s.\iea.i^ saSiL, \a. 
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my view the real problem which rules all political agitatJOt 
is one of education. I believe in the progressive monl 
*■ amelioration of man as the sole important object of all 
labour, as the sole strict duty which ought to direct ua : the 
rest is only a question of means. But where the liberty 
of means docs not exist, ia not its attainment the first thing 

■ needful! 
Take an enslaved country, — Italy, for c sample,^ there 
we find no education, no press, no public meetings; but 
censors, who, after having mutilated a literary journal for 
years, seeing that it still survives, suppress it altogether;* 
— archbishops, who preach against all kinds of populv 
iDstruction, and declare the establishment of infant schoola 
to be immoral jt^pr in ces who affix a stamp to all the 
books allowed to their aubjects.J What can be done to 
ameliorate in such a country the moral and intellectoil 
condition of the people 1 

Take a country of serfs,— Poland or Russia, for example 
^how can we set about the attempt to annihilate tl» 
odious distinctions only to he destroyed by a rnvolutiout 

Take a man, for instance, who labours hard from four- 
teen to sixteen hours a-day to obtain the bare necessaries ot 
I existence ; he eats the bacon and potatoes (when indeed he 
can got them) in a place which might rather bo called a 
den than a house ; and then, worn out, lies down and 
sleeps ; he is brutalised in a moral and physical point of 
view ; he has no ideas but propensities, — not beliefs but 
instincts ; he does not read, — he cannot read ; he has not 
within hia reach the least means of self-enlightenment, and 



* The SvMpi'mi, the ZeKure Popalari, in Fiedmout ; tha A-niologit 
t Florence, etc. 

+ 'I'ba Arclibialiop of Turin, Fcanwni, in » pastoral letter. 
t The Dnke of Modena. 
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his contact with the upper class ia only the relation of a 
servant to a master, of a machine to the director of a 
machine. Of what use are books to such a being I How 
can fou come at him, how kindle the divine spark 
■which ia torpid in his soul, how give the notion of life, of 
sacred life, to him who knows it only hy the material 
labour that crushes him, and by the wages that ai>ase him 1 
Alas ! this man's came is Million ; he is met with on every 
eido; he constitutes nearly three-fourths of the population 
of Europe. How will yon give him more time and more 
energy to develop his faculties except by lessening the 
number of his hours of labour, and increasing his profits. 
How can you render his contact with the enlightened 
classes serviceable to him, except by altering the nature of 
his relations toward them 1 How, above all, will you 
raise his fallen soul, except by saying to him — by telling 
him — in acfa, not in reasonings which he does not under- 
stand — "Thou, too, art man; the breath of God is in 
thee : thou art here below to develop thy being under all 
its aspects ; thy body is a temple ; thy immortal soul is the 
priest, which ought to do sacrifice and ministry for all?" 

And what is this act, this token destined to raise him in 
bis own eyes, to show to him thai he has a mission upon 
earth, to give him the consciousness of his duties and his 
rights, except hia initiation into citizenship — in other 
words, the sufTrage ) What is meant by " re-organiaing 
labour," but bringing back the dignity of labour! What 
is a new form, but the casi or the symbol — of a new idea ! 
We perhaps have had a glimpse of the ideal in all its 
purity — we feel ourselvea capable of soaring into the 
invisible regions of the spirit. But are we, on this account, 
to isolate ourselves from the movement which is going on 
amon^ onr hretbrm beneath us 1 Must. "«6 \>b Wi4^ '■^^■asi. 
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profane the sanctity of the idea," bepaaae the men into 
whom we seek to infitil it are flesh and blood, and we ace 
obliged to speak to their aenaea 1 Condemn all action, thenj 
for action is only a form given to thought — its application, 
practice. "The end of man ia an ac(io», and not a 
thought." Mr. Carlyle himaelf repeats thia in his SarWt 
Resarlus {book ii., ch. 6), and yet the spirit which pervades , 
his works seems to me too often oE a natitro to make his 
readers forget it. 

It has been asked,* what is at the present day the Doly 
of which we have spoken so much 1 A complete reply 
would require a volume, but I may suggest it in a few 
words. Duty consists of that love of God and man which 
renders the life of the individual the representation and 
expression of all that he believes to be the truth, absolute 
or relative. Duty ia progressive, aa the evolution of troth; 
it is modified and enlarged with the ages ; it changes its 
manifestations according to the requirement of timea and 
circumstances. There are times in which we must be able 
to die like Socratea ; there aro others, in which we must be 
able to struggle like Washington : one period claims the pen 
of the sage, another requires the sword of the hero. But 
here, and everywhere, the source o£ this Duty is God and 
His law — its object, Humanity — ita guarantee, the mutnal 
responsibility of men — its measure, the intellect of the 
individual and the demands of the period — its limit, power. 

Study the universal tradition of humanity, with all the 
faculties, with all the disinterestedness, with all the 
comprehensiveness of which God has made you capabla; 
where you find the general permanent voice of humanitj 
agreeing with the voice of your conscience, be sure that 
jon hold in your grasp something of absolute truth — gained, 
* Mr. Home, intia'PictacB VoGtsbsii^W. JS 
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and for ever yours. Study also with interest, attention, 
and comprehensiveness, the tradition of your epoch and of 
your nation — the idea, the want, which ferments within 
them ; where you find that your conscience sympathises 
with the general aspiration, you are sure of possessing the 
relative truth. Your lifa must embody both these truths, 
must represent and communicate them, according to your 
intelligence and your means : you must be not only man, 
but a man of your age ; you must act as well as speak ; yoa 
must be able to die without being compelled to acknow- 
ledge, " I have known such a fraction of the truth, I could 
have done such a thing for its triumph, and I have not done 
it." Such is duty in its most general expression. As to 
its Bpecial application to our times, I have said enough on 
this point in that part of my article which establishes my 
difference from the views of Mr, Carlyle, to render its 
deduction easy. The question at the present day is the 
perfecting of the principle of association, a transformation 
of the medium in which mankind moves : duty therefore 
Itea in a eolhalMe labour, — every one should measure his 
powers, and see what part of this labour falls to him. The 
greater the intellect and influence a man enjoys, the greater 
his responsibility ; but assuredly contemplation cannot 
satisfy duty in any degree. 

Mr. Carlyle's idea of duty is naturally different, Think- 
ing only of individuality, calculating only the powers of the 
individual, he would rather restrict than enlarge its sphere. 
The role which he adopts is that laid down by Goethe— 
" Do the duty which lies nearest thee." And this rule is 
good in as far as it is, like all other moral rules, susceptible 
of a wide interpretation, — bad, so far as taken literally, and 
fallen into the hands of men whose teiide'CKAea te «i\l- 
sacriSce are feeble, it may lead to t\\e juatV^csiCvau cA 
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Belflahnesa, and cause that whioh at bottoin sliould only be 
regarded as the wages of duty to be mistaken for duty 
itselt It 19 well known what use Goethe, the high-priest 
of the doi:trine, made of this masim, eashi'ining himself ia 
what he called "Art,"' and, amidst a world in misery, 
putting away the question of Religion and Politics as ■ 
"troubled element for Art," though a vital one for man, 
and giving himself up to the contemplation of forms, and 
the adoration of self. 

There arc at the present day but too many who ImagiM 
they have perfectly done their duty, because they are kind 
towards their friends, aJFectionate in their families, ino9^ 
sive toward the rest of the world. The maxini of GoetiiB 
and of Mr. Carlyle will always suit and serve such men, by 
transforming into duties the individual, domestic, or otiier 
aiTections — in other words, the consolations of life. Mn 
Carlyle probably does not carry out his maxim in praati<Xf 
but his principle leads to this result, and cannot theoretically 
have any other. " Here on earth we are as soldiers ; " ha 
says : — true, but " we understand nothing, nor do we require 
to understand anything of the plan of the campaign;" be 
adds, — what law, what sure object can we then have for 
action, excepting those to which our individual instincts lead 
na ! Religion is the first of our wants, ho will go on to say; 
but whilst I hold religion to be a belief and a worship 
in common j an ideal, the realisation of which mankind 
collectively must seek — a heaven, of which the earth niuit 
be rendered by our efforts the visible symbol — ^to him it ia 
only a simple relation of the individual to God. It ought, 
therefore, according to my view, to preside over the develop- 
ment of collective life ; according to his view, its only office 
ia to pacify the troubled souL 
Uoee it at least lead to t\v\a\ la \» tj. x^at. <st, Uia 
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»-riter, of whom alone I have a right to speak) calm 1 No, 
fae is not : in this continual alternation between aepirations 
as of a Titan and powers necessarily very limited, lietween 
the feeling of life and that of nothingiieES, his powers are 
paralysed as well as those of his readers. At times there 
escape from his lipa accents of distress, which, wbatever 
he may do, he cannot romovo from the minds of those 
who listen to him with attention and sympathy. What 
else is that incessant and discouraged yearning after 
rest, which, although he has formally renounced the 
happiness of life, pervades all his works— iSartor Rtmrttit 
especially — and which so constantly calls to our minds the 
words of Arnaud to Nicolle, — " N'avons-nous pas toute 
Nternit^ pour noua reposerl" — " Let me rest here, for 
I am way-weary and life-weary ; I will rest here, were it 
hut to die ; to die or to live ia alike to me, alike insignifi- 
cant. . . . Here, then, as I lay in that Ckntbk of 
Indiffkbencb ... the heavy dreams rolled gradually 
away."* Alas ! no, poor Teufclsdrtick ! there is no repose 
here on earth. It matters little if the limbs be bruised, 
the faculties exhausted. Life is a conflict and a march; 
the " heavy dreams '" will return ; we are still too low ; the 
air ia still too heavy around ua for them to "roll away," 
Strength consists in advancing in the midst and in spite of 
Ihem^ — not in causing them to vanish. They will vanish 
higher up, when, after mounting a stop upon the ladder, 
life shall expand in a purer medium : the flower, too, has 
its origin and germinates in the earth, to e.tpand only in 
another element, in the air and sun of God. Meanwhile 
Hufl«r and act ; suffer for thyself, act for thy brethren, and 
with them. Speak not ill of science, of philosophy, of 

'Sartor ResartuSy Ijook ii. c^. 0. 
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^^H tlie spirit of inquiry ; tliese are the implements which G 

^^H has given us for our labour, — good or ba,d, according H 

^^M they are employed for good or for evil. Tell ua no longer 

^^H that " life itself is a disease^knowledge, the symptom of 

^^H derangement ; " talk no more of a " first state of freedotf 

^^H and paradisiacal unconsciousness.''* There is more tt 

^^M what is called Byronism in these few words than in tfa> 

^^H whole of Byron. Freedom and paradise are not behind, 

^^M but before ua. Not life itaelf, but the deviation from lifi^ 

^^H is disiiaso : life is sacred ; life is our aspiration toward tbt 

^^H idea), — our affections, engagements, which will one day bs 

^^M fulfilled, our virtues, a step toward greater. It ia blasphemy 

^^H to pronounce a word of contempt or anger against 

H "- 

^^H The evil at the present day Is, not that men asaign tM 
^^P much value to life, but the reverse. Life has faJleti in 
I estimation, because, as at all periods of crisis and clip 

organisation, the chain is broken which in all forms d 
belief attaches it through humanity to heaven. It bM 
fallen, because the consciousness of mutual human respon- 
sibility, which alone constitutes its dignity and strength, 
being lost together with all community of belief, its sphws 
of activity has become restricted, and it has been compelled 
to fall back upon material interests, minor passions, and 
petty aims. It has fallen, because it has been too mndi 
individualised ; and the remedy lies in re attaching life M 
heaven — in raising it again, in restoring to it the consoioot- 
nesa of its power and sanctity. The means consist In 
retempering the individual life through communion witb 
the universal life ; they consist in restoring to the individoAl 
that whiob I hare from the outset called the feeling of tht 
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collective, in pointing out to Lim hia place in the tradition 
of the species, in bringing him into communion, by love and 
by works, with all hia fellow-men. By isolating ourselves, 
we have begun to feel ourselves feeble and little ; we have 
begun to despise our own efforts and those of our brethren 
towards the attainment of the ideal ; and we have in 
despair set ourselves to repeat and comment upon tho 
" Carpe diem " of the heathen poet ; we must make our- 
selvea great and strong again by association ; we must not 
diacredit life, but make it holy. By persisting to search 
out the secret, the law of individuality in the individuality 
itself, man ends only in egotism, if he is evil-minded — in 
Bcepticism, in fataUsm, or in contemplation, if he is virtuous. 
Mr. Oarlylo, whatever he may himself thiok, fluctuates 
between these last three tendencies. 

The function which Mr. Carlyle at present fulfils in 
England appears to me therefore important, but incom- 
plete. Its level is perhaps not high enough for the 
demands of the age ; nevertheless, it is noble, and nearer to 
the object which I have pointed out than that perhaps of 
any other living writer. All that he combats is indeed really 
false, and has never been combated more energetically ; that 
which he teaches is not always true. His aspirations belong 
to the future — the temper and habits of his intelligence 
attach him to the past. My sympathies may claim the one 
half of the man — the other half escapes me. All that I 
regard as important, he considers so also ; all that I fore- 
see, he foresees likewise. "We only differ respecting the 
road to follow, the means to be adopted : we serve the 
same God, we separate only in the worship. Whilst I 
would dive into the midst of present things, in order to 
draw inspiration from them, while I would mingle with 
men in order to draw strength ttom tift^ci, \ift 
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^B Mi 

^^V won1d retire to u distance and contemplate. I appeal 
^^^k perhaps more than lie to tradition ; be appeals mora than. I 
^^B to individual conEcience. Mj theory, perhaps, runs the risk 
^^H of sacrificing something of the purity of the idea ia the 
^^1 pursuit of the nipans ; he runs the risk, without intending 
^^^k it, of deserting his brother labourers. 

^^B Nevertheless, let each follow his own path. There will 

^^^k always be a field for the fraternity of noble spirits, even if 
^^P they diSer in their notion oE tho present life. Their ont- 
^^" ward manifestations may vary, but only like the radiations 
of light upon the earth. The ray assumes different oolonrs, 
according to the different media through which it passes, 

Iiiccording to the surface of the objects upon which it falls; 
but wherever it falls, it warms and vivifies more or less 
visibly, and all tho beams proceed from the same sonrca 
Liko the sun, the fountain of terrestrial light, there is a 
common element in heaven for all human spirits which 
posaesa strong, firm, and diaintereated convictions. In this 
sanctuary of the soul Mr. Carlyle will assuredly commune 
with all the chosen souls that adore God and truth, and all 
who have learned to suffer without cursing, and to sacrifice 
themselves without despair. 

I can but briefly refer to Mr. Carlylo's last work, 
recently published, entitled Vast and Present. I have read 
it with attention, and with a desire to find cause to alter 

■ ray opinions. I, however, find nothing to retract : on the 
contrary, the present work appears to confirm those 
opiniona Past and Present ia a work of power, and will 
do incalculable good. No one will close its pages without 
I having felt awakened in him thoughta and feelings whifh 

would perhaps have still slept long in his heart : yet should 
I the reader desire to open it again, with a view to study 

^^M how be may realise tlieae aent\tae'c\\.& ^.t^^ ^.\\o'a%U.ta in the 
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world, he will often, in the midst of eloquent pages, of 
frnitfol truths expressed with an astonishing energy, meet 
with disappointment. FoBt and Present is, in my opinion, 
remarkable rather for the tendencies and aptitudes which 
it presents, than for the paths which it points out. It is a 
step towards the future, not a step in the future. Will 
Mr. Oarlyle take this stepi I know not, but there is 
everything to hope. 




ON THE HISTORY 

op THE 

FRENCH REVOLUTION. 



THOMAS CARLYLE. 

{First piillisked in the "Monthly ChTonielc.") 



The praise bestowed upon this book on its first appearonoe 
was, I believe, unaninioua. Men of opinioDs the most 
diametrically opposed were united in their admiration of Uw 
writer, and bo far as he was concerned, a truce vaa formfld 
between the two camps into which society is diyided in 
England as elsewhere. 

This unusual concord was evidence alike of the mrafti 
and demerits of the book. It was a mark of homage 
rendered to the indisputable and potent genias of ThotDU 
Carlyle, and of the general admiration felt for an artistio 
power and vigour of execution almost unrivalled in ^ 
country. But all who are aware how inexorable is part; 
logic, must have understood, from this very uaanimit^ of 
praise, that the book was regarded as dangerous by noDS^ 
and that there was a general sense tliat admiration mi^t 
be safely expressed, as it involved no risk of \ 
concession from any side. 
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Xow, is it possible that a liook oa such a subject as the 
Fronch Revolution, thus accepted by all parties, can be a 
work of lasting usefulness, and in no way inferior to the 
exigences of the times 1 

It ia not possible. 

The actual state of society — it is useless to deny it — is a 
state of war, of active irreconcilable war on every aide and 
in all things ; and at no period, perhaps, has tba great 
struggle — as old as t!ie world itself ^between foci and 
Bight, fatalism and Liberty, assumed a character so deep 
and universal as at present. To those who are capable of 
tracing the workings of a Principle throughout all its 
diverse manifestations", this contest is evident in every 
branch of human development, from industry up to 
Religion, The Principle of Emancipation is everywhere at 
work. The French Revolution did not furnish its pro- 
gramme as has been generally supposed, nor was it even ita 
highest and most mature expression ; but it manifested 
and revealed it with the intensest energy in the political 
sphere, and diffused it over the whole of Europe. 

In the French Revolution the spirit of Emanoipatioa 
became incarnate in a single people, and gave battle to its 
enemies. The struggle was long, bloody, and destructive, 
fruitful of great deeds and of great crimes, of Titanic fury 
and of vital conquest. 

Can any author remain neutral in the presence of two 
opposing banners in such a contest, without grave fault or 
error 1 How is it possible to avoid taking sides 
conflict between such mighty resentments and such mighty 
hopes 1 Yet how is an author to make choice of either 
side, without awakening the anger of those Etrrayed upoD< 
the other 1 

3 bound to remain impartial, you will say. 
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UndouLtedly : but is there no distiaotioa between 
impartiality and indifference 1 

Impartiality neither excludes earnestness of conviction, 
nor choice betwoon two adverse camps. It imposes the 
duty of neither concealing nor embellishing tlie faults 
which occasionally sully the banner of Eight, as it does of 
recordiMg every noble idea or inspiration arising among 
those ranged beneath the opposite standard. 

But such a love of justice would be insufficient to 
conciliate for the historian the favour of the party he 
condemned ; it might even embitter their anger against 
hiui, as against a judge whose sentence, free from ail 
suspicion of partiality, was leas open to appeal. Im- 
partiality alone, therefoi-e, will not absolve the historian of 
such a revolution from the blame or rancour of those whose 
fathers fought either for or against it, and who are them- 
selves still struggling for or against its consequences. 
There must be more than this, to win such tolerance from 
both aides. To obtain it, the historian must, as it were, 
confine himself within a circle revolving around its own 
axis, and he content to reproduce the isolated fatt detached 
from its position as a part of the general progress of the 
people, apart from its relative value, and without any 
distinctive sign indicating its rank and importance in the 
collective life of Humanity, Losing sight of all conception 
of the whole in the analysis of a multitude of particular 
facts \ forgetting the idea in the symbol, and the principle 
in its material exprt^ssion, the historian must limit himself 
to the mere study of J/en, whore others would study the 
Idea for the triuuiph of which they were consciously or 
unconsciously labouring. He must regard as the offspring 
of individual impulse, deeds, which others reco^ise u 
b&ving derived their eoqvcu ot; inK^v^'i.fem ^tna 'Cvvc -siomja 
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and desires of the multitude, and set before us as the 
traDsitory effects of icdiyidual action, those results in 
which others acknowledge the necessary operation of a 
providential law, often directly opposed to the purposes 
and intentions of the actors. In short, in order to obtain 
such general acceptance, the historian must abstain nob 
merely from tracing and developing, but even from admit- 
ting the existence of a collective law of life governing the 
human race, deny or overlook the unity of the divine idei» 
in course of gradual accomplishment on earth, and ia fact 
(whether cousciously or not) take sides with Materialism, 
by considering every fact as the offspring of accidental 
circumstances or chance, and destitute of all connecting 
links with the past or future of Humanity. 

It is only when, by his adoption of this method, con- 
tending parties are convinced that the historian seeks to 
introduce no new elements into the contest by his narra- 
tion of past facts, nor to present them as a presage of the 
future, but simply as things which may be modified or can- 
celled by individuals according to circumstances, that they 
are willing to allow him a few lukewarm expressions of 
favour even to their adversaries, and feci sufficiently secure 
to surrender themselves with pleasure to the brief infiuence 
esercised by his art. 

By this method, however, the sacred mission of the his- 
torian is at an end, and in its place we have but the 
brilliant ephemeral vocation of the artist. I use the term 
artist, not in the sense in which / understand it — as a 
priest of the universal life and prophet of a high social aim 
— but as the word is too generally understood at the present 
day, to describe a being alike the oH'spring and parent of 
transitory impressions, idolater of the form an4 \m^^«, 
^M^^OBC Bouliesa and fugitive creations, evoked V'^ tVii "^i-wss 
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of fantasy alone, &re destitute of all serioas intent w 
purpose. 

The writer wbo adopts this method is no longer — as 
a true comprehenBion of the wants of the age requires him 
to be — the depositary and conservator for future ageaof 
the law of which Humanity is the sole progressive inter- 
preter ; he has even lost the right conceded to the historiML i 
by the ancients, of sitting in judgment upon the facts he 
relates, -m virmtes sikant^ir, uUpie 2}ravis dixtU /actUgut 
ex poslerilate et infamia meCus sit. For in virtue of what 
general crilerium shall he point out good and evil, crimB 
and virtue, in a past wherein he had no part or share 1 Sj 
renouncing the right of determining the status, worth, and 
collective isission of a nation and of Humanity, he bu 
deprived himself of all law or rule of judgment save ths 
dictates of his own individual conscience. Lost amid a 
multitude of different facts, and unable to calculate their 
relative value and importance, which depend upon and are 
derived from the series to which they belong ; oscillating 
for ever between horror and admiration, discomfited by the 
rapid absorption of the forms that excite this horror or 
admiration into the same eternal night of nothingness, he 
does but derive bitterness and disquietude from a speetacle 
thut should have brought its lesson of peace to his soul ; a 
sense of impotence from that which should have inspired 
him with faith — fatalism and scepticism instead of hope 
and belief. According to his natural bias or temperament, 
he will be more strongly moved to sympathy with things 
that rise or things that fall ; his pages will assume the like- 
of the elegy or hymn; he wili accompany the car of 
the conqueror with applause, or weep with those who follow 
the victim to the tomb ; he will build a triumphal arch te 
tbree, or raise an altar to p^^J. ^^H 
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Thiers, in his Sistory of ths French Revolution, chose 
the first courae ; Carlyle the second ; aor could it he other- 
wise. The first is dominated by egotism and appetite, 
vhile the heart of the other is a temple of all the noble 
and generouB affections, revealed to us by everything he 
writes. 
• But the reader? Is not the result of each uietbod 
equally defective as far as he is concerned ? Does he not 
seek in history, and ought he not to derive from it, a. lesson 
as to the means of destroying the causes of suffering, rather 
than a mere inducement to ■weep over it 1 Shall the life of v 
past generations bequeath us no better legacy than an emotion \ 
of mournful pity 1 Is there no immortality on earth as 
well aa in heaven } Do not the past generations live again 
in us through the lesson they have transmitted to us 
beyond the tomb 1 And is it not the special mission of tbo 
historian to penetrate and perpetuate this teaching 1 Is he 
not the executor of their last will, the angel of their 
second life here below { Is bo not called upon to im- 
mortalise it in that grand Pantheon of Humanity to which / J 
each passing generation of mankind contributes a stone 1 I 

The true historian— Janus of art— wanders among the % 
ruins of the past, with thoughts fixed on the future. His 
works determine the links of continuity between that 
which has been and that which is to be. His is a great and 
holy mission; can he accomplish it by merely teaching us 
to mourn 1 

Simply to set before us, incident by incident, fragment 
by fragment, an external view of the series of facts, the 
succession of crises through which extinct generations have 
passed ; to drag poor, weak, individual man from time to 
time into the midst of that ensemble ; to place him, as if 
ioT the mere parpase of crushing and o\e"[>!iVft\mA\^V«a,. 
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face to face with the profoand mysteries of time, the dart 
ness udthoul end, the eniffma o/exislence; — Huoh are not the 
means by whioh the historian can rightly fulfil the task he 
haa undertaken. There are in this world enigmata w 
man is doomed either to unravel or perish, and evwf 
historian as highly gifted by genius as Carlyle is bound- 
careless of praise or blame— to play the part of Q^dipui 
If he does not attempt this, he tacitly confesses himself 
inferior to his task, and renounces all influence upon the 
companions of hia pilgrimage here below. Eat by attempt- 
ing this, even if unsuccessful, he will yet have served 
Humanity ; for even in the errors of powerful minds there 
ia ever some fragment of the truth. 

To embrace an entire subject in its complete spiritual 
unity, from an elevated point of view, indicated by the 
intellect and approved by conscience ; to study it in its 
relation to universal tradition, in order to assign to it its 
fitting rank therein, and mark its degree upon the scale of 
social progress ; to derive from these the true character 
and i[nportance of every act, and estimate the morality of 
the agent ; to reproduce material facta with exactitade and 
impartiality, yet in such wise as to guide the reader to 
their generating idea ; — such is the ofEce of the historian. 
But in order to fulfil this, a true conception of Hamanity 
is required, and this conception Carlyle lacks. 

It is the capital defect of the book. 

Carlyle doea not recognise in a people — nor, A/orliori, in 
Humanity — any collective life or collective aim. He 
recognises only individuals. For him, therefore, there ta 
not, there eannot be, any providential law — in fact overy 
law contemplates mankind as a whole — ^nor any intelligible 
chain of connection between canse and cfiect He himself 
■declarea this in the seoonA c\\a^tet dl Oiva V,\viTi>rtniVNti\, ii.. 
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and in the second chapter of the tirst book, vol. 1., and 
elsewhere. What criterium of truth he aubatitutes for this, 
or whether indeed he substitutea any, I have been unable 
to diacover — there are only a few lines, which I aball have 
occaaion to quote, which give ua any indication of his own 
feeiing or belief — and thia want givea rise to an inexpres- 
sible aenae o£ obscurity, of Bomething uncertain and 
nebulous, I might almost say anarchical, in the work. We 
riae from its perusal disturbed in mind, with a aenaa of 
delusion and discouragement, a disposition towards scep- 
ticism nearly approaching fatalism — for the one is but a 
conseqnence of the other— and the WhaJ, boots it ? of the 
fatalist, is only another form of the What can ice knou) 
abotit it ? of the sceptic. 

The spirit of the Walpurgis Nacht breathes throughout 
these pages of Carlyle, inspired by an imagination full of 
true poetry and power, constantly stirred and excited by 
the perusal of the documents of the revolutionary period. 
The writer — I should say the poet — fascinated, passive, 
and absorbed by the various images that £itted in rapid 
succession across his brain, has stamped them upon his 
pages without judging or interpreting them, almost without 
pausing to gaze upon or to examine them, and as if ii 
terror. The extinct heroes of his poem pass before oui 
eyes as before his own, in jiti" ana senna tempo tinia, 1 
phantasmagoric vision that well might shake the strongest 
brain — a vision of gigantic spectres, sad or serene by turns, 
hut all hearing the impress of an inexorable fatality. What 
task do they perform t What mission do they fulfil 1 The 
poet tells us not ; he does but mourn over each in turn, to 
whatsoever race or order they belong. What did they 
accomplish 1 What goal did they seek ! We know not. 
^Peroured b^ Time, tbey pass one after Oic Dt\iex ft&tcKB. "Ooe. 
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blood'Stainc^d plain, to vanish, lost in night — in the vast ' 
night of Goethe, the namelesa and bottomless abyss. If 
any Beem to Jirger, the voice o£ the poet bids them "lieEsif 
■noi : onward, onward, to meet thy fate." 

When all have vanished, yoQ rouse yourself from ths 
whirling vortex, like one awaking from nightmare ; yon 
look around, as if for some vestige of these fleeting imagee, 
seeking if they have left aught behiutl theat to suggeit 
Bome explanation of enigma. You see naught but the 
void : three words alone remain, as summary of the entire 
history — Baatile, Constitution, Guillotine. 

This mournful trilogy ia the summing up of the narrative 
of the greatest event of modern times ; and whilst it makes 
known to us the intellectual aecreb of the writer, who has 
only seized the material and external side of that event, 
does it not also reveal the secret of his soul — unknown, it 
maybe, even to himself — and the penalty he has to paytor 
not having searched deeper while yet able to do sol 
Terror and discouragement. The Constitution — the aim o£ 
every effort during that period — is placed between a prison 
Biid a scaffold ; three epigraphs, taken from Goethe, 
accompany the three words he has chosen as titles for his 
three volumes ; and the last concludes with a menace to 
all those who believe in the possibility of constitoting 
themselves apostles of liberty. 

A Baslile, a CoTistitution, and a Guillotine. 

Is this indeed the whole significance of the French Revo- 
lution 1 Does this gigantic event teach us no other lesson) 
Has the historian no Ijotter counsel for the youth of Europe 
than thp threatening Vermichs of Goethe 1 

No : it cannot be, Five-and -twenty millions of men do 
not rise up as one man, nor rouse one half of Europe at 
tbeir call, for a mere wold, an em'^^-'j lotva-ila^ o. shadow. 
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Hio Hevolution, — that is to say, tlie tumult and fury of the 
Revolution — perished ; tho form perished, as all forma 
perish when their task is accomplished, but the idea of the 
Eevolution survived. That idea, freed from every 
temporary envelope or disguise, now reigns for ever, 
B fixed star in the intellectual firmament \ it is numbered 
among the conquests of Humanity. 

Every great idea is immortal : the French Revolution 
rekindled the sense of Right, of liberty, and of equality in 
the human soul, never henceforth to be extinguished ; it 
awakened France to the consciousness of the inviolability 
of her national life ; and awakened in every people a per- 
oeption of the powers of collective will, and a conviction 
of ultimate victory, of which none can deprive them. It 
summed np and concluded (in the political sphere) one 
epoch of Humanity, and led us to the confines of the 

These are results which will not pass away : they defy 
every protocol, constitutional theory, or veto of despotio 
power. 

Carlyle — if indeed he desired to help or serve us— ought 
to have made himself the promalgator of this truth. He 
did not do so ; he did not even attempt it. Whether 
deceived by a false philosophic method, or led astray by the 
absence of all such method, he has but given us a series of 
pictures, admirably executed, but wanting a ruling idea, 
lacking all connection and definite purpose. His book is 
properly Illustrations to the French Revolution — illustra- 
tions designed by the hand of a master, but by one from 
whom we expected a greater and more fruitful work. 

I am aware that this judgment of Carlyle is baaed upon 
ideas which are apt to bring upon those who hold them the 
name of dreamers, of believers in iormo\ai a.\ii s^^iwiaia. 
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Kor am 1 trouliled liy such epithets. They 
bestowed upon the first Eupportera of new doctrines a£tBV 
warda received and accepted as truth; and at the preaont 
day tliey who apply them do so to conceal tiieir ownalw^ 
injurious, often culpable, indifference. But aa I do not 
•wish to be misunderstood, I shall ask the reader to allw 
me a few observations on this subject. I shall afterwwd*. 
return to Carlyle. 

II. 

In oonsequence of the habit, of which I spoke at the com- 
mencement, of con founding two things essentially distinct 
— impartiality and indilTerence— we have adopted a mode of 
viewing the mission of history, which, were it generally to 
obtain, would end by transforming the historian into a mere 
chronicler of facts, having naught of Man left but two eyes 
and a right hand. In order to satisfy this notion of his 
duties, the historian, albeit assuming to record the lif» of 
the past, must cease to be a thinker ; he must carefully 
abstain from all belief— that is to say, from all crixeriuw, oE 
judgment between good and eril, between the useful and the 
hurtful or useless. He must avoid all intelligent study of 
the laws which generate the phenomena he observes, and 
while still repeating the old phrases — History is enlightened 
experience, the study of the Past is the school of lis 
future, etc. — must profess not to comprehend the facts he 
narrates. 

The ofiioe of the historian, so understood, dwindles into 
that of a, collector of mumniies, or guardian of inorganic, un- 
classified bodies. But even that which is required from those 
who occupy themselves with the study of inorganic bodies 
forbidden by this theory to IhosR ■«\i<i \mi.\-q assumed i^gt. 
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duty of preeerving for UB the tradition o£ Humanity. Tbat 
tradition is thus left a prey to anarohy and confusion, and 
the Liatorian, exiled from the moral world, sinks into the 
mere annalist : true history is destroyed ; chronicles alona 

Fortunately our writers generally rehol against this' 
narrow doctrine. The historian is, before all things, a man ; 
gifted with nerves, muscles, blood, and the heart's life. 
He does, in fact, both love, hate, and think ; and, whether 
well or ill, he does write in accordance with these 
Bentiments. He is influenced by a theory of some kind, 
even when he declares himself to have none ; he may 
proclaim himself emancipated from all systems, bub he 
does, in fact, only coiidemn the systems of others, while he 
retains one of his own ; he would not be a man if he did 
not. This ia as true of Gibbon as it is of Eotta ; of Hume 
as of Michelet. I would undertake to declare the personal 
feelings of any writer, after reading twenty pages of his 
history. 

How, indeed, is it possible for any writer to narrate any 
fact without having previously determined its value and 
importance in his own mind ! and how can he determine 
these, unless he previously possess some theory of ths 
moral laws by which human action is regulated 1 A narra- 
tion, you say, is a picture in words ; neither more nor less. 
Be it so ; but even the painter who paints your portrait 
must place you in some attitude or costume, and will 
endeavour to select the attitude or costume most charac- 
teristic of the predominant disposition of your mind. And 
the facts he ia about to relate ought to present themselves 
in a definite manner before the mind of the writer, whose 
aim it should be to place himself in a definite point of view., 
from which he feela he can most covn'pVeteVj ^as'^ 'Oivwi 
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true aspect. The historian must ncceBEarily have soniB 
theory of arraugemiTib, perspective, and eKpressiou, from 
whicb, logically, he will he guided to a theory of causes. The 
cause of every fact is an essential part of that fact, and 
determines its ruling characteriatica. What is a fact, but the 
effort of a cause seeking to create or influence the future! 

Is not the historian, to a certain extent, compelled to 
proceed from the theory of causes to that of purposes or 
aims ? Can any cause of action exist without generating 
action 1 Does not all action necessarily suppose an aim to 
be reached 1 Is not the attempt to reach this aim alike the 
cause and the secret of the development of a Jacl f Ho* 
then can a fact be rightly viewed and narrated otherwiw 
than from an eminence dominating alike the cause, the 
fact, and the aim] 

The cause and the aim are the two extreme points or 
limits between which the action of every historic work must 
he comprised. They are the two elements, the rijjbt 
determination of which constitutes the law. It is therefore 
absolutely necessary that the historiau should comprehend 
the law governing the fact before he can present it to ni 
in its true light ; necessary that he should understand the 
law of the generation of facts before he can arrange tbMi 
in their true order for the reader. 

I do not mean to say that the historian is bound te 
expound to us his philosophy of history, but I do mean that 
he is bound to possess one for his own guidance, and thiit 

!ry history sliould contain and exemplify the genenil 
outlines of that philosophy. Just as every number containl 

1 own root. 

Every fact is the expression of a Thought. Eveu as no 

true representation of Man can be given by the raere bojjf 

ved of its vital spa-rk, so nci true ie\iXe.?atABi.ioo .^B 
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fact can be given by one who overlooks the thought which 
was its life a&d soul. 

Not all men agree to and accept these ideas wLeii thus 
expressed ; but in practice they are accepted by aU, AH 
practically admit — whether confessedly or no — that no fact 
can be well represented or understood when viewed in 
isolation, and that the determination of its rank, and the 
relation it bears in time and space to the facts by which it 
was preceded and followed, are inseparable from its true 
representation ; that the historian should view it from an 
eminence dominating the whole chain of facts with which 
it is connected ; that the law by which facts are governed 
can alone explain thorn aa a whole; that the law of the 
individual can only be determined from the species, and 
that therefore the historian must of necessity have a 
conception of laws governing the life of Humanity. 

It is therefore of little import that some give these 
truths the name of formulse, theories, or systems. 

Our researches after a true conception of the laws 
governing the collective life of Humanity have given rise 
to two philosophical schools, around which are rallied the 
infinite secondary varieties represented by individual 
intellect. Those two schools are at open warfare at the 
present day, and the victory of the one or the other will 
determine the direction to be taken by human activity in 
the dawning epoch. 

The first school, which has been characterised in our own 
times as the Circular Movement Sc/iool, is, in fact, most aptly 
represented by the ancient symbol o£ the serpent biting hia 
own tail. For all those holding the doctrines of this school, 
collective life, organised progress, and the unity of human 
aim, are things having no existence. Tlioy only recognise 
n genus humanwn, a multitude of ui3iiv\dyio,\a, ■wf^a&.Vj 
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^^^■^ vantB and desires more or less uniform, to gatber togetlier 
^^H in groups, for the better satisfaction o£ those wants and 
^^H desires. Whenever local circumstancea and oommunityof 
^^H language and customs induce in these nuclei a cohesioa 
^^H more complete, a Nation is formed. Each of these nations 
^^V is under the influence of the law of circular movement, 
^^* causing it to pass through various stages ; from monarolij 
to aristocracy ; from aristocracy to democracy ; from 
democracy to anarchy ; from anarchy to deapotiam, and 

ISO on, for ever retracing the same circle. 
Tbia law of circular movement ia not — in the opinion of 
the majority of the school at least^the consequence of any 
preordained design of God (their theory only recognises the 
God of the individual), but results slowly and inevitably 
from the development of human passions and tendencies in 
reciprocal contact, and necessarily generating a aeries oE 
facts. The same human passions and tendencies determine 
tbe greater or less daration of the various periods, as well 
OS tbe general character of the social facts constituting tho 
life of each Nation. 
Such, more or less openly avowed, is the formula of thit 
school. Its true source, in spite of every attempt to 
ascribe to it a different origin, is Falalinvh. Amid all ^IB 
vicissitudes of a world agitated by a thousand difierent 
aims, impulses, and affections, and unsustained by ths 
^^^ consciousiiesa of a providential law to regulate individual 
^^L action, Man, according to the adepts of this school, is 
^^H abandoned almost without defence to tbe instincts of 
^^1 appetite, of interest, of everything fatal on earth j 
^^H tlio destined victim of circumstances fortuitous and 
^^H unforeseen, although invariably uniform in result 
^^H Of what avail, then, his cndoavoura 1 Can he recoguiM 
^^H Any isfiting effect from \i\B WViuut ^ "^o -, Win >£bi:irBAl,^^H 
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arid reflus inexorably aw allows up every idea, belief, 
courage, or gacri£ce. The Infinite assuiuea the form o£ 
annihilatiou as far as man is concerned ; and naught ia left 
for him but the adoration of a fleeting happiness, the 
enjoyment of the present in every possible form if he be an 
egotist, or, if he be Dot such, the bitter inertia of impotence 
the materialism of despair. 

To thia alternative is the school logically reduced ; and 
according to the good or evil dispositions of the individuals 
of which it ia composed, it is, in fact, divided into two 
factions ; at times the eervile flatterers of the powers of 
the day, at times mourning over the destiny of the powers 
of the past, its language is ain'ays full of sadnesB, as if its 
every conceit or symbol were prophetic of death. One 
might fancy its mission similar to that of the slave who 
followed the car of the conqueror in the triumphs of the 
ancients, to remind him : Thy triumph does hut bring thee 
one sl^ nearer to thyfalL 

The followers of this school regard every act of 
enthusiasm with a sort of gloomy pity, and view with the 
smile of scepticism every act of devotion to an idea. They 
are suspicious of all general propositions, and delight in 
details and trifling incidents, as if seeking diversion or 
amusement. They occupy themselves with analysis, as if 
desirous of accustoming themselves to the idea of dis- 
Bolution and of that nothingness which is in their eyes the 
snm of all the nobleet human works. The school boasts 
many distinguished writers ; from Maohiavelli down to the 
end of the eighteenth century, all modern historians may 
be numbered in its ranks. Ancient historians belonged to 
this school, but forgetfulness of OoUective Humanity was 
not in them the result of an intellectual choice ; it wea e. 
necesssTT" result at ignorance. 
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The other school, of recent date, though anticipated ^ 
the grfttid prevision of certain thinkers in the Beventeenfli, 
teenth, and even twelfth centuries, ia now known as tift 
School of Progressive Movement, though destined prohaWy 
to bear a different title at a future day. It dates it» 
origin from a new conception of Humanity, and a, belief in 
a providential law of progress and perfectibility, aot 
infiniu, hut indejlnite, ruling over our human destiny. 
It deduces that belief from the tendency to association 
innate in man; from the unity of origin of the huniBJi 
race ; from its ceaseless continuity and preservation ; from 
the successive ampliiicatiDn and amelioration of social creeds; 
from the identity of the bumaa goal, and the necessity of 
concentrating the whole sum of human forces to its acbieve- 
ment ; from the unity of God and of His nature, so far u 
it has been vouchsafed to us to discover it; from the 
necessity of a certain relation and resemblance between 
the Creator and the created ; from the instinct and 
necessity, which, as if it were a law of existence, urges 
every living being to the fuller development of all the 
germs, the faculties, the forces, the life withia it ; from 
tradition, which proves to us that the truths achieved hj 
one generation become the indestructible possession of thoU 
that succeed it ; from that aspiration, common to all (tf v% 
which has laid the foundation of all forms of religion, and 
made known to individuals the duty of solf-sacrifice for aims 
impossible of realisation within the limits of earthly exiBtena& 
All these synthetic ideas have been confirmed by the 
study of the past, by the tradition of Humanity. Hie 
followers of tiiis school study all things with a view to 
discover their mission, function, and scope in relation to 
the collective human being. They view the various peoples 
AS workmen, so to 8pea.k, \n. vVa ij.to^.'^- -mitViyiCiij of 
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SuTaamtj ; as iastrumentu of laljour, which, even though 
they may decay or vanish when their task is done, jet 
leave behind results fruitful to the entire Epecics. This 
theory affords a criteritini of judgment by which to deter- 
mine the character o( all events in time and space, to place 
the actions of individuals in a true and useful light, and to 
dispense praise or lilame according to motives. 

The reproiich of Fatalism which I have brought against 
the opposite school has been brought against this, but 
without JQat reason. Its accusers confound two things 
completely distinct : the intention of the agent and the 
results of the act. 

The school regards individuality and human liberty aa 
sacred ; but the acta of the individual cannot alter the 
providential law, nor long retard the progressive movement 
of Humanity. The individual has the power of choice 
between good and evil, and is personally liable to the con- 
sequences of that choice ; hut he cannot achieve the pro- 
longed triumph of Evil in the world. God's law modifies the 
results of human action, and turns to the profit of Humanity 
even the crimes and errors of the wicked or mistaken. 

From these different doutrines result different habits of 
thought, method, and style in the two schools. The last keeps 
record of evil without failing to recognise the good beyond j 
it often laments, but never despairs ; nor, whatever he the 
subject treated, do the works of this school instil scepticism 
into the mind of the reader. It would be more likely to 
err on the side of an exaggeration of faith. General ideas 
are welcome to it, as is shown by its method of organise^ 
tion and arrangement in the narration of facts, so as to 
bring clearly into view their ruling and generating idea. 

There are many honoured names among the followers of 
this schooJy it has continually incrcasei \n Y^-^et ^v>i. 
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influence since the beginning of the t-entary, aad at the 
present day nearly all the highest intellects of France snd 
Germany accept its teachings. 

In other countries it has been charged with being tha 
School of Hypothesis, If they who bring the charge were to 
remember that all the greatest discoveries of the human in- 
tellect in the various sciences have originated in hypothew^ 
afterwards verified hy study ; how this hypothesis of the life 
and progress of Humanity may he traced up to Dante, and 
illumines the page of Bacon, and how fruitful it already is 
of life and movement among almost all the populations of 
Europe at tlie present day ; they might, perhaps, be less 
hasty in condemnation. The existence, and the constantly 
increasing power and influence of the suhool, is, at any rate, 
a general and important^ci, worthy of deep and earnest 
study; the more so as the question involved is one 
not merely intellectual, but moral in its direct bearing and 

sphere of duty is 
enlarged in direct proportion to the intellectual capacity, it 
is clear that the solution of the question will give rise to a 
new definition of the sphere, activity, and direction of our 
duties in the actual Epoch, ^^^ 

To return, however, to Oarlyle. The results at thS 
doctrines of the two schools are unmistakably evident in 
' '9 present work. 

Although the noble heart and powerful intellect of the 

writer instinctively urge him upon a better path, I saa 

ipelled, hy the general tendency of the work, to cku- 

among the followers ot t\ie CixcwliiT Ko-uanw.Tv( iS 
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And Lhere is one passage in liis book (vol, i. lib. 4, chap. 4) 
where, in speaking of the Slates General of France, he gives 
us its explicit formula. 

" It ia the baptism-day of Democracy — the extreme 
unction day of Federalism I A superannuated system of 
society, decrepit with toils (for has it not done much?) 
produced you, and what you have and know ; and with 
thefts and brawls, namad glorious victories, and with pro- 
fligacies, sensualities, and on the whole with dotage and 
senility, ia now to die i and so, with death-throes and 
birth-throes, a new one is to be born. What a work ! O 
earth and heavens, what a work I Battles and bloodshed, 
September massacres, bridges of Lodi, retreats of Mobo6w, 
Waterloos, Peterloos, ten-pound franchises, tar-barrels and 
guillotines I and from this present date, if one might 
jjrophesy, Kome two centuries of it still to light I Two 
centoriea ; hardly less : before Democracy go through its 
due, most baleful stages of Quackocracy ; and a pestilential 
world be burnt up, and have begun to grow green and 
young again I " 

Compare this passage with the other (lib. 3, chap. 3). 

"So, in this world of oura . . . must innovation and 
oonaervation wage tlieir perpetual conflict aa they may and 
can. Wherein the ' dsenionio element ' that lurks in all 
human things viay doubtless, some once in a thousand 
years, get vent!" And with many others scattered through 
the volnmes. Compare it especially with the ironical tone 
adopted by the writer whenever the word perfectihility, or 
phrases belonging to the Progressive school, flow from his 
pen ; and no doubt will remain to which o£ the two Carlyle 
himself inclines. His book displays the same contempt for 
every theory of eauBM ; the same habit of deriving gce.a.t 
events Srom fortuitoaa incidents ; the aa.me cam^'^wsso. 
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for every effort made to reduce the eonl's id«^ uH 

practiee. 

And now observe the results. By rejecting or negleofcig 
the BigniGcance of hia subject in its rclatioa to the liistorji 
of the world, Carlyle has lost sight of the true Gignifioanca 
of each separate fact in its reiation to his own subjeot. Bj 
refusing or avoiding to determine the Humanitariaji aim oE 
the Trench Hevolution, he has lost the only rule or indica- 
tion by wliich he might have been guided in the selection 
of his facts. Hejecting all belief in a providential law b; 
wliich the individual is linked — through Humanity — to God, 
he has loat sight of the true greatness of the human raoa; 
he stands between the individual and the Infinite withoat 
hops or guide ; the immensity of the contrast drives him in 
contemplation of the second to terror. This method leodl 
him to give all that importance to the external impremOU 
that he has withdrawn from the idea; he allows himaeU to 
become passive, and transmits to the reader the image Or 
reflection of each event, as it iaipressed his senaes; no 

What were the causes of the lEevoIution 1 why did it 
burst upon us and convulse the world! why did it 
assume so profoundly European a character! what was 
the mission of the Constituent Assembly ) how and to 
what extent did it fulfil that mission 1 did the first inspira- 
tion and initiative spring from the people to the Bourgeoisie, 
or from the Bourgeoisie to the people 1 were its earliest 
eflbrts directed to the elevation of the democratic element 
to power, or of a limited aristocracy 1 were not the 
tremendous crises of its later years the result of the choice 
then made! and when the war burst forth — the war of all 
the European powers leagued against a siugle people-^ 
what were the causes that dtteTrcAwei "Ciia \.i\\no) 
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EVance 1 through what nucleuB or party, in the ntime of 
what or whom, was the triumph achieved ) what was the 
mission of the Convention t what was the true significance 
of the mortal struggle between the Girondins and tha 
Montague? what gave rise to the reign of terror of 17931 
could it have been prevented, and howl 

To none oJ these questions, which crowd upon the mind 
of alt who read and reflect upon the liistory of that period, 
does Carlyie'a work attempt an answer. Nor in asking 
them do I demand a complete philosophy of history, but I 
maintain that a history of that time should at least ofler 
the reader the elements of an answer to these questions. 
Now the book neither gives you a summary of the reso- 
lutions passed by the classes called upon to compose the 
States General, nor of the legislative acts and institutions 
founded by the various assemblies, nor any indication of 
the meaning of the questions which divided the various 
parties composing the Convention. And why indeed should 
there be such? keeping in view the unfortunate system 
which prevails over the writer's mind, why should he 
ascribe more importance to such things as these than to a 
hundred others which may or may not form a subject for 
his history } In the name of what principle among those 
he accepts shall we reproach him for these omissions 1 shall 
it be in the name of the vitality that sLil! endures in many 
of those elements 1 Carlyle does not admit any continuity 
of life ; he sees only a series of realities, each of which 
is cancelled by or cancels the other in turn. In the name 
of the lessons taught by the study of these events to future 
generational No: to him the science of Humanity, as 
founded upon the tradition of ages, appears almost always 
an illusion ; power belongs solely to irreflectivo b^qb,- 
tsneiff, to those sJjom he calls men ol i-nati-uct w^^ 
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i/ntxdtion, and GttU more to accidental drouio 
whenever snch cironmsfcances happen to be reproduced tiw 
same results will follow. 

We Lave no right to be surprised, therefore, if the nnu 
man who has given us such splendid, inimitable pages U 
the descriptions of the 14th July, the 10th August, and 
the nights of September, has given us naught beyond : it 
; in his power. How could he attribute any 
mportance to the study of ciiuses ! has be not said (vol. ii., 
book 3, chap. 6) that one other year of life for Miraheau— 
one other year, during which, having sold himself to the 
court, he would no longer have directed, but sought to 
repress the revolutionary movement — would have changed 
Ae history of Framxi and o/ the world? Does he not again 
(book 4, chap, 4) say that if Louis XVI. had shown greabet 
firmness when his Eight was discovered, and succeeded in 
passing the frontier, tjie history of France would have been 
diverted into a contrary channel 1 Yes ; in his eyea such 
things as the conquest of right and truth, the life of a 
people, the destinies of a world, depend upon the few days' 
longer life of a faithless man, or the momentary firmness 
of a fugitive king. 

Let us then destroy both books and pens, for if this be 
so, this life and this earth are but the sport of chance. 
Ah I gladly do I turn aside to listen to the voice of old 
Homer declaring to as, from his throne of two thousand 
I years' standing, that the gods permitted the ruin o/Ilian and 
I t^ death of many heroes, in order that Poetry might hand 
down her lessons for the benefit of tJte ages to come. 

It is sad — very sad in the case of a man of such 

singular power as Carlyle — to see the consequences of the 

-* absence of a fixed belief as to the law, mission, and destiny 

Vof Humanity, Hern is an esLmiist tuA -j\Tbwyija -n 
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who both understands and practises the duty of self- 
sacrifice ; whose heart is open to every holy emotion or 
noble afl'ection, and who, nevertheleas, ia drawn on, without 
either desiring or perceiving it, by a ay at era whith he 
would repudiate were all its consequences laid bare before 
him, to instil scepticism or despair into the hearts of his 
reatlera. Here is a mind overflowing with poetry, rapid in 
conception, master of the art of giving form and subatanoe 
to the infinite varieties and gradations of Lis thoughts, 
reduced to mutilate the subject it has selected, to waste 
those riches upon the insignificant symbol and outward form, 
and to descend from the high sphere of eternal truth in 
which its whole power might have been displayed, to tha,t 
of an imperfect and fugitive realistii. 

The unity of the event he describes ia formed, so to 
speat, of two parts, which may be called the body and the 
soul. Tlie soul has remained hidden from the eyes of the 
writer, and consfquently the mere body^ — great as is the 
power exerted to galvanise it into motion — still presents 
the aspects of a corpse. In that uprising of twenty-five 
millions of men, in spite of the registers of the States 
General — which, from the very outset, keep record of 
Institutions, Eights, Education, and the triumph of ideas — 
he sees nothing but the eflects of famine, the utterances of 
physical want. The fflte of the federation in 1790 is to him 
only a theatrical manifestation ; the thunder of the cannon 
which announced the unification of France to Europe — the 
echo of which, three years after, repulsed the foreigner 
from her frontier — is to him but meaningless and empty 
noise. In a revolution which even yet causes the soil of 
Europe to tremble beneath the footsteps of her masters, he 
seeE naught but the denial of a gigantic lie, a mere work, of 
AcBtraction, a huge ruin. The positive B\de oi ^e Wi^^ — 
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fulfilment, in the political sphere, of that whieh 
Ohristiauity hatJ fulfilled through the Eeformtition in the 
moral sphere, the elevation of the humaa indveiiual to 
freedom, eiDancipation, and self-coiisciousuess, ia reuli- 
nesB for the approaching transfusion of tha actual into tiw 
New Epoch, tho first rays of which even now illumms 
the horizon — rpmaina Healed to him. Like Goethe, his 
master, he has conCemplaUd, not/elt lif& 



IV. 

I HAVE frequently had occasion to name Goethe in the 
course of these pages. In fact, the evil genius of Goethe 
■* hovers over the trilogy of Oarlyle, and many tiaiea as I resd 
I could fancy I saw the chilling glance and Mephiato^ie- 
lian smile of the man whose thoughts and interests were 
simply scientific even in the field of Argonne ; and upon 
whose ear the sound of the cannonade that opened ibe 
mighty war between Kings and Peoples struck merely— 
Carlyle himself repeats thia^ — as a tioiae, " curious enough, 
Oi if it fvere compoTincled of the humming of topi, the 
ffiirgling of ■water, and the vihistle of birds." 

To the influence of Goethe we may ti'aoe the tone of 
irony used in descrlljing the struggles of a nation which 
was then combating for US all ', as well as the satirical 
jokes introduced into the narrative of grave events, 
such as the night of the 4th August,''^ and in speaking 

■ A memorable oigliC, this 4tli of August ; dignilarioa, temporal 
tpiritnni, peers, archbishops, pArliamaut-preBiilcnta, each out- 
doing tha other in patriotic devotedneBS, and anccesaivelj to tliron 
their (untenable) poss<>ssionB on the altar of the fatherlaoiL With 
louiier and louiiec vivate—Sor, icdeed, it ia after dinner too thlj 
tbolish titbea, Bcignorial dues, gubcUe," e\£. ^^C^VtK^ '-!.') j^^H 
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of tlie niemberB of the Constituent Assontljly,* To 
t!ie iufluenca ol Goethe we Tiiay ascriba the constant 
diEposition to crush tlie human being by contrasting 
and comparing him with the Infinite, as if tho true 
grtatnesa of mau did not consist precisely in liia coiiscious- 
ness of the Infinite which surrouuda him without impeding 
bis aelion ; as if the Eternity which is before and behind us 
were not also tvitfiin us ; as if from high above the earth 
wo tread a voice did not reach us from time to time, 
bidding us : Onward, in action, in fa'Uk, arid in t/te con- 
Bciouanegg of thy dignity. God htu confided to ikee a 
mission here helow ; has promised to elevate thee st(p by »t^ 
toward Eim.i 

I do not fail to recognise the amount of good that must 
ifallibly spring from Oarlyle's work, and if I do not 
enlarge upon it here, it is simply owing to lack of space, and 
duty of thinking firat of what may be useful to others 
ay remarks, ratiier than of the pleasure I should myself 
in holding up its beauties to admiration. None think 
more liighly of Oarlyle's writings than I, and had I space to 
enumerate his merits at length, I should find subjeut for 
encomium in much that even his greatest admirers dis- 
approve, and point out, as elements of now vitality and 
vigour in the language, certain semi-Saxon, semi-German 

* " In such mfliiner labonr the natinnal depntiea; perfeetiag tlieir 
theory d/ irregular verbs," etc. (Cbap 2.} 

t In speaking thus of Goetho, I am influenced by no spirit of 
reaction, but by a profound conviction, that neither from tho prin- 
ciples DOr Bentiments of tbat great genius — perhaps tha greateat of tlie ~ 
epoch now closed— can we derive inspiration to lead us in the epoch to 
come. Oootha is lite a magnificent tree growing on the confines of ' 
tno worlds, marvellous to behold, but fatal to all who rest beneath its 
shallow. From Goethe ne may find materials of deep and twafal 
atnily, not of example. 
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modes of expression pRcuHarly his own, containing I 
germa o£ a renovation of style which will help to form tLat 
of many writers to follow after him. But it appears to me 
to Lb more useful now to point out the sad but inevitable 
results of a false system even in a mind o£ such power. 
There is profit for us in the very errors of a writer like 
Carlyle. 

The times are grave. Tlie mortal breath of scepticism 
has chilled and withered too many youthful minds born for 
better things, and sooner or later such writers as Carlyle 
cannot but feel remorse for having added to this evil. In 
the face of the orists now threatening Europe, and tha 
grave events coming upon us, history — if unable to 
assume any higher oSice — may at least be made a com- 
mentary upon the noble words of Tliraseas ; Specta juvenis 
, , . en ea lempora natua ee quibus Jirmare animum 
easpedit eonatantihus exetnplis. 

I have written these remarks with my thoughts fall of 
the times that are coming npon UB. Oarlyle will pardon 
my frankness, and even in the few words of reproach I 
have ventured to utter, see only a fresh proof of the hopes 
which, in common with so many others, I cherish with 
regard to him. 



ON THE MINOR WORKS OF 
DANTE. 

(Fi-Tsi published in Che "Foreign. Quarterly Rsvieie.") 



WvFEiii the last few years the study of Dante has received 
s new impulBe upon the Continent. In Germany there 
have been at least four translations in succession, two in 
lerza rima, by Kannegiesser (1832), and by Strecktuss 
(1834); two, in blank verse, by Prince John of Sasony, 
and by Kopiach. La Vita Nuova and Le Rime di Dante 
have also been translated. Philosophical and elaborately- 
learned commentaries upon the poem have appeared. 
Lectures upon the Commedia have been given at Berlin, 
Bonn, Sonigsherg, Halle, Breslau, and other places. In 
France, the translation of MM. Deleoluze and Brizeux, and 
many others ; in Italy, the Life of Liante, by M. Ealbo, the 
writings (Catholic, ala.'d 1) of M. Fea, of M. Azzelini, of M, 
Pianciani ; — better still, the many editions of the poem and 
the Opere Minori, so long neglected, all signalise the same 
fact. After four or five centuries of accumulated labour 
upon this man, one might fancy that he was born yesterday. 
On all sides his life, his works, his system, his belief, are 
industriously subjected to a new analysis. They are in- 
terrogated like an oracle in seasons of emergency, with a 
sort of feverish anxiety, which never has been, Eind perhaps 
will be, paralleled. It is a no.tutn.1 tc&ctTOTi ^^^.-o^ 
1,V\ 
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Bettinelli, and tho indifference of the eighteenOi 
sajB Labitte io the Bewe des Deux MondesJ 

Is it notbing more than thisi Thia random Btylf 
assertion with regard to the worship which humanitj 
renders to its great men is too frequent in the Hevue. It 
' is an explanation I cannot accept, nor would it, I believe, 
be welcome to those who are now devoting such eanifflt 
study to the poet's works. 

In all periods of ti-ansition men cast these longing glancM 
on the past, and, as it were, strain to their hearts with 
redoubled affection the image of some one among their 
mighty dead. Once it was Plato or Aristotle, now it il 
Bacon or Danto. It is the last effort men make to seize 
the goiding thread of Tradition, before adventuring upon 
the unknown regions ot the future. From these giants of 
the realm of Thought, these high priests of the ideal, they 
demand alike the meaning of that which has bgen, and a 
prevision of that which is to be. 

Nor do thoy appeal in vain, Great men are the land- 
marks of Humanity ; they measure its course along the 
past, and point out the path of the future, — alike his torians 
and prophets. God has endowed them with the faculty of 
feeling more largely and intonaely, and, as it were, of 
absorbing more than their fellows of that noiversal life 
which pervades and interpenetrates all things, and they 
breathe it out again at every pore. Tho potent unity of 
their own minds enables them to grasp the synthesis of 
that which mediocrity is constrained to analyse and view 
only in detaO ; to organise their impressions, remioiacencos, 
and previsions into one harmonious and complete concep- 
tion ; and from a rapid glance at effects, to seize and 
comprehend their causes, their generating principle. IIh 
* biographies d TradiKiow! de Drnite, Xtt. fisli. lulittta, 11 
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B thought of Buch men is the nnconscioua and BtUl 
inarticulate thought of a whole nation, wliich it will require 
fature nations to develop ; their speech an historical 
formula, or an intuition of the future. Tb«y do not create 
— God alone creates — but they look forth and discern 
stars, where our feebler vision recognises only the indistinct 
brigbtnesB of the Milky Way. Their words are frequently 
uuintelli glide to their eontemporariea ; their Thought 
appears at times to vanish, submerged beneath the waves 
of the present ; but God walclies its passage beneath tha 
abyss, until it again emerges in new splendour, fertile of 
benefit to posterity. 

We are just beginning to know this ; in past epochs 
we looked upon the history of literature as the history of 
individuals alone — flowers uprooted from the soil that 
nourished them — we considered genius as something mys- 
terious ^d unintelligible, having no necessary connection 
with the circumstances surrounding it, no raison d'etre ; — 
proUm etna matre erealum — no definite mission or purpose 
beneficial to succeeding generations. With astonishment 
and distrust, men saw rise up amongst them one who was 
not like themselvea, but appeared to tower threateningly 
above tbem ; and according to their own tendencies, as 
they were good or evil, weak or strong, did they either bow 
down before him in servile adoration, or hurl against him 
the anathema and outrage of the barbarian. 

In days nearer our own, mankind began to study genius ; 
but without ceasing to regard it as a phenomenon isolated 
and distinct from the medium, country, or epoch wherein 
it made its appearance. Instead of endeavouring to grasp 
the life of genius in its totality, they applied the anatomist's 
knife to the outward form, the corpse. Of what use to 
tbem was the ides of the genius deadi ■wWtevftt "una.^^ Si"**. 
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might have been, was it not past 1 did it not die vith hin t 

When the; bad viewed his conception and prononnced it a 
beavliful dream, all was said : accustomed to regard it as a 
tiling belonging to an entirely different sphere from theit 
own, they did not even imagine that the idea of genius 
conld ever be reduced to efficacious action through their 
own labours. What they called criticism was, in fact, the 
minute pedantic analysis to which they devoted the form or 
envelope of that idea : an ungrateful, sterile, Sisyphean 
task, which had to be begun anew every time a new 
incarnation of genius, arising to prove that the laws of all 
form must be sought in the idea or spirit, and that every 
new idea has laws of its own, overturned the results of their 
anterior labours. 

JSTevertheless we did advance, and while proceeding upon 
our path of progress, and traversing ground which we 
believed had never been the scene of human labour, it came 
to pass that we met with deeply-marked traces of travellers 
who had been there before us, and recognised them as left 
by those wonderful men whom we had, it is true, admired, 
but whom we believed to have lived remote from our own 
road, and regarded but as the apparitions of a day, which 
had vanished from us the day after, on the path of the Infinite. 
From that time our method of studying the works of 
genius was changed ; true criticism arose. We now neither 
blindly worship nor outrage genius ; we endeavour to 
understand it, and we are learning to love it. We regard 
the forms it assumes as secondary and perishable phe- 
nomena ; the idea alone is sacred to us, for it alone has 
received the baptism of immortal life ; and we strive W 
raise the veil by which the idea is covered. It is, in truth, 
our own, even aa its revealera are of us. The great ia 
genius are still our brothers, thou^ >AeHWii 'si.th tUe OQ^^I 
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privilege w© may recogniae without self- degradation, for it 
is not the gift of men, but of God. We shall one day 
rejoin tbera ; one day wa shall realine in action the truth of 
which they had been granted prevision in the soul's heaven, 
and which we gradually comprehend in proportion to the 
earnestness of our aspiration towards the future. 

Great men, like the great scenes of Nature, 
viewed from an eminence. Formerly, only the towering 
Bummita of their greatness was visible to ns, and, lilte the 
highest peaks of the Alps when seen from immediately 
helow, their isolated grandeur was crushing and over- 
whelming to our spirits; but now, having ourselves reached 
a height more nearly on a level with them, our vision 
embraces the intermediate peaks, and comprehends the 
unity of the chain. It endeavours to grasp it at least, and 
even that is much. 

The thought that burned within the soul of Dante is the 
same that ferments in the hosom of our own epoch. Every 
instinct within us points to this truth. It is for this that 
we gather with new earnestness around his image, as if to 
place our wavering belief beneath the protection of the vast 
wings of his genius. 

I do not say that the individual belief of each of the 
writers I have named is identical with that entertained by 
Dante; hut I say that the general idea which gave rise to 
their labours and towards the realisation of which they are 
endeavouring to raise up a system of beliefs, is the idea tO' 
which Dante consecrated the whole energies of his aoul and 
genius five centuries ago. 

"Whether Catholics, Guelphs, or Ghibeliines, these bio- 
graphers and commentators, though enchained by the 
formulie of the past, and incapable themselves of fore- 
shadowing or corapreh ending the new ia\t\i >n\i\'^ *uae *C\Qi'«». 
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maturing, neverthelesa betray, by their labours a 
aspirations, an instinct of coming renovation, a yearning 
after a moral unity, founded upon some great, harmonious, 
organic, authoritative idea ; a aense of the deep need of 
some comprehensive, reltgioua, political, and artistic «m(y, 
to strengthen and multiply those powers of intelligence and 
will which are now frittered away in the pursuit of 
material interest ; an undefined aspiration after the ideal 
now hidden beneath the materialism of private aims, and 
by the superficial, venal, and corrupt literature by which 
we have been overrun during half a century. Dante ia to 
them what lie is to us, one of the purest worshippers of the 
ideal mankind has known, and one o£ the rarest intellects, 
both for innate vigour and universality of conception, that 
has existed for our good from the days of Charlemagne 
down to Napoleon. It is for this that they write with 
eameatness, and that we listen to them always with 
patience, sometimes with affection. The secret of Dante is 
the secret of our own epoch, and in it we are one with tliem. 

Have these writers revealed this secret ) Have they 
grasped every aspect of that soul, so deeply loving, yet 
severe, so open to every emotion,* yet so constantly sad; 
that Boul which reflected within itself heaven, earth, and 
hell, things finite and things infinite by turns J No : each of 
them appears to have had but a fragmentary and incomplete 
Tiew of him. One has made him a Guelph; another a 
Ghibelline ; nearly all of them have endeavoured to provtt 
him an orthodox Catholic. 

itf^ow Dante was neither a Catholic, a Ouelpb, 



I !Now Dante was neither a Catholic, a Ouelpb, nor a 

^^^ Ghibelline ; he was a Christian and an Italian. JA 

^^H Id cbe per mia natum ^^H 

^^^B TrBUEDiutabile son per tatte guise. ^^^H 
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All of tLese writers hftre caught some outlines of 
his mind; all have laboured upon some accessoriea of 
the Parent Idea by which it was directed ; all have 
studied, with mora or less impartiality, the age in which 
he lived, the men and things that lived and moved around 
him, his Open Minori hitherto neglected ; and by this 
means they have opened up the only way through which 
the individuality both o£ the Poet and the Man- 
long profaned and mutilated by the wretched sectarians of J 
the dead letter — can be rationally judged. 

For fifty years Italian literati busied thoraselvcB in 1 
writing dissertations on the I'api — tearing each other I 
to pieces about two difierent readings* — both equally J 
absurd — about the greater or less harmony in this or that | 
Terse, while an ocean of harmony rolls its gigantic waves 1 
throughout the whole poem. Now, however, Continentftl I 
Romanticism has condemned this race of syllable-splitters to I 
silence, and may the dust lie lighter upon their tombs thai 
npon their volumea 

Our present writers occupy themselves less about the 
shadow tiian the substance; study the whole more thau 
the parts ; the idea, rather than the form in which it is 
clothed. Instead of adding another commentaiy to the ■ 
thousand already existing, they endeavour to give ua 
of the Poet Tot a few more such efforts, and this grand J 

• Upon tl:e mxiija, for instance, of the rlorentine editions of 1481, | 
and tho attuja of other editions {Fur. a, 33, v. 4S). Acclija 
■ttuja mean notilillg, either iu Itelian or Engliiili, or any existing 1 
language. Thoy are evidently two errors of tho copyists. Abbnja 
(darkens) is nndoufatedly the word Dante wrote, and yet not one of 
tlie thousand and one annotatorB has substituted it for ttair bsr- 
bariam. Fostalo's edition (Kolandi, London 1B42-3) alone gives tht.l 
true reading. 



figure of the Ohristiftn era which hovered iadistinotly aWe | 
our cradle, will he fully revealed to us, illumined with a 
purer glory, to receive the tribute, not of our admiration 
only— i/ta( Dante has oompelled for five centuries — bat of i 
our love, the love for which his bouI thirsted— which now I 
gave during hia lifetime, and which even yet, for want of 

■ tetter knowledge, ia but an instinctive love, and bestowed, I 
as it were, by halves. 
Poor Dante I he has been more injured by the admiration 
of pedants than by the hatred of hia contemporaries, an 
admiration which lost sight of the conception, to dwell on 
the magnificence of its envelope, which worshipped the fire 
but neglected the altar, which forgot the Thinker and 

• remembered only the Poet. Yet what is Poetry but the 
laculty of symbolisatioQ consecrated to the Bervloe of a 
great idea } 
I As in the case of Milton, the grandeur of the great poein 

threw the minor works into the shada The majesty of the 
cupola has caused the lower part of the edifice to be for- 

■ gotten. Lightly regarded by Dante's contemporaries,* they 
did not meet with a more favourable reception even when 
the press gave them a wider circulation. The age of 
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' Porgetting that Dante in his Convito, written during the last 
years of hia lire, enlirijly oonfirms his Vila Nuava. " Sb uella pra- 
sente opera la qualo i Cunvita noniuato, piii Tirilments bI trattaase 
cfae nella Vita Nnova, non intendo p«ro a quells inparta alcuna dero- 
gaie, ma maggiarnielite giovare per qucata a qiiuOa." (IF the presSDt 
work, which is denoininated the Convito, UvbM of subjects of more 
gravity, yet I do not inteod to derogate in any wine frou that, bnt 
nther to render serfice to it by this.) 

Boccaccio, in his Li/c of Davit, affirms that Dante blushed for hia 
first work, and others speak lightly of tbosa detached pieces which 
Dante in the great poem canssa CasolU, the friend of his youth,-la 

Jiioi with so much ewuetncsa niuWoie. ^^m 
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Patriots was extinct ; that of the Thinkers* not yet arisen. 
High above the torrent of pedantic, Jesuitical, academic 
literature which overflowed Italy, towered the Diviwi, 
Commedia ; traditionally admired — the omnipotent eternal 
spirit of poetry within it overraaatered every human 
ohstacle — but the minor works were nearly overwhelmed in 
the good. Kew editions of them were very rare ; and they 
were, besides — owing to the custom o£ servilely following 
one MS. copy without confronting it with others^eo 
disJigured by errors, that the Convito, for instance, re- 
mained until the labours of Monti, and others, nearly 
unintelligible. To this may be added the barbarous 
Latinity of some, and the wearisome scholastic form of all. 
Besidos this, men, instead of studying such minor works 
as are incontestably proved to belong to Dante, aroused 
themselves on the faith of some spurioua codice, or of God 
knows what, by attributing to him others, evidently forged, 
and which are, nevertheless, quoted even in the present day 
by his biographers. I am not speaking of the Dis])utaliones 
de Aqua et Terra — of a Dissertation Upon the A'atitre 
of Fillies— ni the Life anil Miracles of Saint Torello, 
and other trash, attributed to him by Father ^egri, 

■ The first edition of the Conmio is that of 14S0, by Buonacorsi, 
Florence, A Titanic Italian coQceiition, like Ih&t of Datito, could not 
in these times be — I will not say fdt, but Bvon dieirioi. Italian 
civilisation, irhicb, instoail of apreadisg civilisBlioa over the world, 
remaioed concentrated, like the life-blood at its heart, J'lorencit^ 
already felt the apiiroach of adverse destiny to coiul-. La Muivtrchia, 
ttlthongh twice translated by Jncopo del Bossa, and in 1487 by Mar- 
ailio Ficino, woa first publiabed at Basle by Gio, Opi>orino in 1559, 
twenty-niuo ytars after the last ray of Italian liberty had been extin- 
gnished by Charlea V. and Clen.ent VII. The book, Ds VulyaH 
Slaguio, appeared at Vicenza in lCiB2 in a translated form ; the Latin 
" " 157? at Paris. 
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^^H Father Soldani, Talvusaori, and sucL-like — ^tliey 
^^H soon rejected as impostures- 

^^H which, have obtained credit among literary men, wMoh 

^^H have been received, one cannot conceive how, by tbs 

^^H writers named at the beginning of this article, and which 

^^H lead to a false appreciation of the life and opinions of 

^^H Danto ; of the inventions of Mario Filelfo, an impadent 

^^H charlatan and speculator, if ever there was one ; I allade to 

^^H the Credo, to the Magnificat, to the Seven PeniUntiai 

^^H Fxalraa, and other sacred poeras, which are to be fonnd in 

almost all the editions of Dante's poems — to a host of 

compositions, sonnets, and other things belonging to !Dante 

of Majano, his contemporary ; to another Dante, an obsoura 

poet of the fifteenth century ; perhaps to two of the sons of 

Dante bimself — any way, cot to him — and yet iiuated 

among the Rime of one Dante.* 

If to all these sources of error we add the audacious lia 

introduced in the Li/e of Dante by JPilelfo and others — the 

I anecdotes invented by Franco Sacchetti and other noveliata, 

>and received as history — the accusations insinuated agaiost 
Dante by Popish and Jesuitical writera^the gratuitOQB 
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" Amonf; the potms altributeil to Dnnte hy Iha Venetian editorrf 

151S, and by neatly all others after liiia, we must reject tlie canmni^ 

"Perdii nel tempo rio," "Dapclii ti jiiacL', Amore, ub'io i-ilsmi," 

"L'uoia ohe conoaco k degno Kh'aggia ardire," " L'alla Bperanw cbt 

mi raea nmore," "Olmi lajso qnelle treoeie bionde — Hon spero ch» 

giaiDmai per mia ealute," " lo non pensava die lo cot giaminu,'' 

" Giorane donna deutro al cucr mi siede,'' "L'alta virCJi ohs i 

trasae al cielo.'" Of these Bcveral are by Cino. The aonMbh 

X>agli occhi belli di quosta mia dama," "Un di ai venoe k oai 

melaDcolia," "Messer BrunettQ," etc., and "Quel clie Toi rietA 

nice, Tostro manto," "Non conosceodo, ainico, 11 voatro nowe," 

Tu che Htanzt lo coUe ombrosa e frcscu," " lo bo totte le cose cbla 

3Q TOglio," " Lode di Dia, e dflla madre para," " Qnando reggiA 

£echiaa corniccrata," malTo ii "V\i\,i\.b, \ii* s^iri*,," «.^<i twentf 
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KSrniatioas about his travels and liis frieudsliipa by a 
servile tribe of writers, working in the hire of aoma 
patrician families, whom they seek in all ways to flatter — 
we shall easily understand why, after all these liiboars, the 
life of Dante still remains to be written, and that his true 
likeness can scarcely be discerned through the elouds and 
darkness which centuries have accumulated over it. 

A man well known here in England, and whose name, 
synonymous with literary independence and incorruptible 
political integrity, is revered by all the youth of Italy, 
though little mentioned by her authors — Ugo i'oscolo — did 
mach to dissipate these clouds of error. Stern and some- 
what aggressive in temperament, his mind nourished and 
fortified by severe study ; little calculated for laying new 
foundations, hut endowed with mighty faculties for destruc- 
tion, he efieotuiiily overthrew (except for those who bow 
down blindly before precedents) a whole edifice of errors 
which barred the way to the study of Dante. In his 
difierent writings, especially in his "Diseorao sul Testo*" 
etc., he cleared the ground for a better understanding of 

more at least otight to bo «qual1j rejected ; also the Tonr lines, 
"L'aiDorcliHniosaegl!iretBniDPacire," ami the epiifrHin, " O tn che 
spreisi k nona iigura." AmoDR the henilred and lifty compoaitiona 
attributed tu Dante, there are only aiiout setentj that beleBS to hiDa. 
Dionifii did much to expuuge tiie reat. M. FrBticelli, the editor 
illuBtrator of t)ie best edition of tlie OptTf, lliaori, liaa done still m 
liis criticisTn iaalmaet always juEt and erodite. 1 regret, hotrever, tliut 
hia edition, th I Dugh noiue unnccouutablo tinjidity, retains ainbepoEn 
whether genaine or not. Many persouB will not read the nolaa which 
form an iaohted portion of tlic work, and will pertiat in the old en 

* This "Diacorso," publialicd in 1825 by Fiokering, waa to have 
formed (ho fitat volume of an edition of the Cmratiedia, which waa 
laapended by tho death of Foacolo. This edition liaa mceutly been 
publiflhed bf Kolandi, 20 Bemera Street, who puKbaaed the V"*^ 
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the Commedia and the Poet. He confuted historiqal 

.aehronisms^ affirmatioiiB taken up on the faith 
academy or e. savant — systems dictated by the vanity of & 
town or a patrician palace. He submitted authority to ths 
test of rational examination ; he drove out the profane from 
the vestibule of the temple, and there he stopped short. 
He was too much tinged with the materialism or sceptioism 
of his time to constitute a priest of the god ; but it ii 
imperative on anyone who shall undertake to write thfl 
iife of Dante after him, deeply to study the laboara d 
Foscolo, and follow the rules of criticism he has laid down. 
MM. Ozanam, Ealbo, and D' Artaud still persist in ths 
old errors whenever it suits them to do so. M. Ozanan 
sees Beatrice dying " dans tout 1' eclat de la virginitfe," in 
spite of the Bicijiliae ande, et ttoiori D. Simonis de £ardis, o( 
the paternal will He declares that Dante understood Greek, 
in the face of the testimony of Dante liiiuself, when he spedb 
in hia Convito of the Translations of Aristotle, oa the strength 
of a sonnet, " Tu che stanzi lo colle ombroso e fresoOi" 
which is evidently not by Dante, hut which he attributM 
to him on the authority of Peili and hia asaistanti, 
without tiie smallest plausible argument in favour of iti 
Bssunied paternity. He consoles himself for the faults whioli 
to him, as a Catholic, appear to disfigure the life of the poet, 
by declaring that he allowed signs of repentance by leaving 
behind him a magnificent Hymn to the Virgin, and desiring 
to be clothed upon his bier in the habit oE the order of SL 
Pranois. Now, the sonnet " Madre di Virfcute, luce 
eterna" to wiiich M. Ozanam alludes, though attributed 
to Dante by Corbuielli, belongs to Monte Andrea, or some 
other obscure poet : and as to the religious habit ia which 
the Franciscan fathers are said by Taraboachi to have 
muffled him, it is one oi tWae &Ujt\ea ■w'cidi \-q. tke present 
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da; aaj tolerably well-read man would be ashamed to quote. 
Dante was marrieil, and a father, and he has left it writtBn 
in his Conmto that it is not the habit of St. Bennet, of 
St. Augustine, St. Francis, or St. Dominic that conaCitutea 
a religious life, and that God requires only the religion of 
the heart* In like manner, with M. Ozanam, M. Balho 
complacently gives the anecdote of the friar's habit ; he 
belieTea in the gnnuinpness of It rime aacre, and in all the 
prosaic ribald lines with which Quadrio, Rigoli, Creacira- 
beni, Protta, and others like them, have arbitrarily loaded 
the memory of Dante. He professes clearly to discern the 
Btyle, the versification, and the reminiscences of the 
poet. He swears by all the anecdotes which it has pleased 
Franco Sacchetti and Oinzio Giraldi to introduce into their 
tales. He believes in the four embassies, in the history of 
the Guelphs and GhibeJliues, in all that it has pleased 
Mario Filelfo to set down to the account of Dante, forget- 
ting that the quotations which this same Filelfo impudently 
makes from prose works as by Dante, no one else can dis- 
cover in them. But above all others in vigorous powers of 
blind belief is M. le Chevalier Artaud de Montor, " mem- 
bre de TAcad^mie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres, de 
I'Acad^mie de la Crusca, de I'Acadiraie de Gottingue," and 
of ten others, the names of whom he fondly cites here and 
there in his notes. He recites, on the faith of Philelphus, 
the beginning of a letter, " Beatitudinia tnie sanctitas nihil 
potest cogitare pollutum, quse, vices in terria gerens Ohristi, 
totiua est misericordiie aedes, vene pietatis exemplum," etc. ; 

*'Che non torna a religions pnr quolli cbe a Sa.11 Bacedetto, s Satit' 
AgoBtino e a San Irancesa, b a San Damioico, si fa d' abito e ili vita 
simile, nia eziandio a buona a vera religions, si pvi6 tortiaro, in matri- 
mouio stando ; ahb Iddio non TolU religioao di nui, ae doq U uuoie.'' — 
Conmto, 
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written, he declares, by Dante, aad to whom 1 — to that 
ime Boniface VIII, against whom he inveighs hitterly 
1 lesa than nine times in the poem. In the warmth of 
is zfial as a French Catlmlic and royatiat, he ia also tempted 
to believe that not only Brunetto Latini, but llante him 
helped to draw np the bull for the canon isatiou of Loois 
IX. bj Boniface. Ha is astonished at the firat sonnet by 
Dante, " A ciasoun alma presa e gentil core," composed, he 
assures us, when he was nine years old,* although ha loiglil 
lave convinced himself, if he had read the Vita Nuova with 
I little more attention, that Dante wrote it at eighteen. 
He liberally attributes to Dante (p. 485) four liaes, 
'.'amor c/ie mosse giA Fetemo Padre," written for a picture 
the great council-hall at Venice, painted by GuarienlO 
forty-four years after Dante was dead. He quotes at ran- 
dom, without discernment, or a shadow of critical skUI, 
alike from authors worthy of credit and imbecile Dom^alea 
— Philelphua and Tirabosohi, Muratori and Fra GriaooiKO 
da Serravalle — tjiey are all one to him. 

I have not for many years seen a book (635 pages I) so 
utterly devoid of erudition, and so full of academical 
bombast, of errors diffuse, confused, and involved. Yet 
s book has been cried up in France as an important 
and deeply-learned production, and it has, I believe, been 
honoured by an Italian translation. 

All tliis would have been no great matter in my eyes, if 
hese errora had only concerned mere unimportant matters 
of fact, aiLd did not tend to falsify our conception of tlie 
Man ; of the inward life, the soul, and the faith of Dante, 
He might appear more extraordinary, but not greater, if ha 
had composed a sonnet at nine years of age ; and he woald 
* Tli« aathor of the DariosUiai of LiUralure has fallen into tlw 
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have been none the less powerful as a Poeti even it in some 
weat moment he had written some o£ the wretched veraea 
which ignorant compilers have attriViuted to him. But the 
errors 1 have cited touch the nature of tlie man. In con- 
sequence of the Guelphic prejudices of most of these 
writers, the vian ia made to appear heforo us as incomplete, 
inconsequent, weak, unstahle, and irascible; objective 
rather than subjective; yielding to circumstances instead 
of dominating or creating them, and altogether devoid of 
that potent unity which is the distinguishing sign of the 
highest Genius, and especially ol Dante. The adoration, 
at times unreflecting, which these writers profess for the 
Poet, contrasts strangely with a certain tone of ill-concealed 
compassion and excuse for the errors of the man, which is on 
outrage alike upon history and moral truth. Thoy set 
themselves to explain to us, in a tone of paternal indul- 
gence, how Dante was first a Guelph and then a Ghibolline, 
how he was urged in opposite directions by the influence of 
eager and violent passions, by the fury of faction and the 
weakness inseparable from human nature. They quote 
from Boccaccio, in whom the novelist at times predominates 
aver the historian, the anecdote of Dante's throwing atones 
at some adversaries of Ghibellines. All of them, from the 
writer in the Hdinhurgh Review* down to Cesaro Balbo,t 
describe him as choleric, harsh, obstinate, and vain. 

Such general assertions, with the false anecdotes 
engrafted upon his life, representing him as changing both 
his political opiniona and conduct without aufficient reason, 

• Iq every line of th« HMna Comintdia '■ wo diacorn the aapotity 
produced by Pride atrtifrgling with M^oaty." — Edinburgh ifefiew. 
No. 8i. 

f " 8i Tecs per BnperbU edira Ghibelino. It gran peccBto di Dante 
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^^H^ tend to destroy the unity of thia powerful individuate, 

^^H which stands before ua as the type of a whole nation, 

^^H Bolenia and grand as that nation's Borrows, and incHue (be 

^^H numerous class whose study of Dante has never gone 

^^H beyond the Infemo, to accept the accusation of floinbn 

^^H ferocity and hatred which, during the last six yean^ hu 

^^ heen frequently cast by a writer, evidently of diaewai 

mind,* against a man whose soul was so full of life thit 

he placed morality above all science ; who declared tkt 

^^^ Philosophy and Beauty consist in. the harmony ol ths 

^^L virtues ; who proclaimed that Genius itself is anable to 

^^H attain certain heights of knowledge unless it is assisted by 

^^H LoYe;t and who in the Convilo defines philosophy as "IM 

^^H amoroso uso di sapienza" (a loving use of knowledge). 

^^1 Thank God, all these accusations are falsa In Dante «e 

^^V may venerate Genius without fear or mistrust. The lifa d 

Dant« has yet to he written ; the writers of the present 

day have only prepared the way for a biographer still W 

The bare facts of Dante's life, upon which I oannot 
dwell here, need not occupy much of his future biographe^i 
time. Many facts, many dates, which have been die 
subject of many pages of discussion, will, I fear, eref 
remain uncertain ; and so, whatever Beventiti d' ImoU 
may say, will remain the places where ho first studied, his 
masters — amongst whom we are only certain of Brunette 
Latini,— the friends whom ho loved — if we except Guide 
Cavalcanti, Giotto, Casella, the musician ; Charles Martel, 
king of Hungary ; Forese, brother to Corao Donati ; his 
sister, Piccarda, and perhaps one or two others, whom he 
himself names in his poem. The dates and places of his 
, pilgrimages across Italy, from his exile in 1302 until 1^, 
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dsath in 1321, which erudite writers have contrived to 
complicate still further by dint of random conjectorea, can 
with difficulty bo estaljlished. 

But the Hfe, the true life of Dante, does not lie in the 
series of the material facts of hia existence. The life of 
Dante consists in the anffertnga and aspirations of hia soul ; 
in its dominant impnlaes ; in the ceaseless development of 
the idea which was at once hia guide, inspiratiou, and 
consolation ; in his belief BlS a man and as an Ilalian. 

Nor is this to be discovered by consulting the bio- 
graphers and annotators of Dante ; nor by rummaging the 
archives of monasteries, and tracing the precise footsteps of 
hia journeys throughout Italy with M. Ampere. It must 
be done by penetrating as deeply and earnestly as possible 
into the medium, the element in which Dante lived ; and 
then by the study of his works, the minor works especially, 
which were visibly designed by him as a preparation for 
the Poem itself, the crown of the edi£ce. And in this last, 
if read in a spirit of reverence, meditation, and love, the 
writer will find all he can require. 

Both as a man and aa a poel, Dante stands the first in 
modem times ; or, more correctly speaking, the iirat of all 
times (since there are none among the ancients who resemble 
him) ; he is at the head of that series of great men which, 
numbering in its ranks Michael Angelo, has been con- 
cluded in our own day by Byron ; while another parallel 
series, initiated {^scliylua excepted) by the Greeks, and 
numbering in its ranks Shakespeare, waa concluded by 
Ooetfae. 

The men of the mighty subjective race who form the first 
category, stamp the impress of their own individuality — 
like conquerors — both upon the actual world and upon the 
world of their own creation, and derive t\ie Wie "i^wg TCi'ji^«i 

I* 
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manifest in their workfl, either from the life ioithin tbem- 

_ selves, or from that life of the/uJwrs which, prophet-like, 
they foresee. 

The great men of the second category reflect the images 
of the external world like a tranquil lake, and, as it were, 
cancel their own individuality to identify their soul aucc«- 
sivoly with each ot the objects that pass across the sarfaM, 
Each are equally powerful : the last more especially call 
forth our admiration ; the first more especially awaken our 
affection. In both series great strugglea have to be endured, 
and great victories are won ; but while the first. Beared and 
scarred with wounds, bear about them the deep and visible 
traces of the combat, it is not so with the second. Oae 
migiit almost fancy that the first were gods, who had 
descended to strive and suffer with us ; and that the second 
were men who had soared ahove us, to contemplate and 
enjoy with the goda. 

In all the works of Dante the life of struggle and anfffe^ 
jng he led is revealed to ns, and we follow his steps with 
beating hearts. He is one of the few of whom it may Iw 
said, in the spirit of the beautiful Catholic legend, that thej 
leave their image upon their winding-sheet. 

The accurate edition of Dante's Ojiere MtTiori which 
Fraticelli has published is the beat biography I know of 
their author. The idea which Dante pursued during his 
whole life finds its philosophical expression in the ConvUo ; 
political, in the Monarehia; literary, in the treatise Dt 
Vulffari Eloquio; political and religious, in the Commedia.*' 

The Vita Nuova is a thing apart. Is ia the perfume of 

* To tha study of these works must be adJcd that of the uevon 

lettsra of Dante which remain to na. Two of those, that to the priDCM 

id peoples or Italy, one to Guido da Polenta (dubious), were onlj 

mlated in (he fifteenth aentuij. T^ia D\.\iet*— 'UiCw.oSi'i.'VVHusa,^ 
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Dante's early youth ; the dream of love which God grants 
to His privileged children to teach thorn never to deepftir 
of life, nor to doubt or forget the immortality of the soul. 
Written prohably when he was eight-and- twenty, he relates 
in it the story of hi;? love for Beatrice, both in prose and 
verse. It is an inimitable little book, full of thoughts 
sweet, sad, pure, gentle, and delicate ; loving as the note of 
the dove, ethereal aa the perfume of flowers ; the pen, 
which in later years became as a sword in the hands of 
Daute, here traces the image of Beatrice and o£ his own 
love, as tenderly aa tho pencil of Eaphaelle himself. There 
are pages in the VUalf^uova in proso — those, for instance, in 
which he relates the death of Beatrice — far superior to 
Boccaccio in style and language ; and sonnets far beyond 
the most admired of Petrarch. I know no one but Shelley 
who could have translated them ; and at the present day I 
think the task of translating ths Vila Nuova could only be 
confided to the heart and mind of a woman. 

There liave been loud disputes, from the days of Oaaon 
Biscioni down to M. Rossetti, about the real existence of 
such a person as Beatrice. How, from the mystic style of 
the work and from some ambiguous expressions put there 
as a prelude to the poem, learned men have been able to 
bring themselves— in spite of the most positive evidence to 
the contrary — to doubt the existence of "Bice," or to 

lilfl Emperor Henry Till., to tha Italian CarJinala, to the Florentine 
friend, and to Can della 9cala— ara in Latin. Profeaaor Cliarloa Witte, 
wlio was tho lirat ^vho gave an edition of them at Fadua in 1327, 
announced in 1838, in liia German journ.il, the discovery of seven 
other letters by Dante, in a MS. given in 1622 by Mastmilian of 
Bavaria to Gregory XV. Bnt tho manuscript was stolen from him, 
and boa reuaiued Irom that time inaecesaible. Other letters by 
Dante, gnotoJ hy his ohi Jiin^raphera, cannot now \ie luaai. 
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admit two distinct beings, the Beatrice of the poet and the 
Beatrice of the theologian — thus doatroying that progressive 
continnity which is the peculiar characteristic of the genius 
and the love of Datite — I cannot imagine. 

It is precisely this endeavour to place a link between the 
real and the ideal, between the symbol and the invisible, 
between earth and heaven, which converts the love of 
Dante into something which haa no analogy among 
mortala ; a work of purification and idealisation that stands 
alone, to point out the mission of woman and of love here 
below. She who inspired Dante on earth becomes hia 
guardian angel in heaven. In the face of the mighty love 
kindled in the heart of the poet, death itself disappeared. 
The bier, as Jean Paul saya, is the cradle of heaven. Dry 
your eyes, you who weep ; the souls who have loved you, 
and whom you Lave loved to the last moment of their 
earthly existence, are appointed, in reward of their love and 
yours, to watch over you, to protect you, to elevate you one 
Btep nearer to God in the scale of your progressive trans- 
formations. Have you never, in some solemn moment, 
been visited by an intuition, a thought of genius, an 
unwonted and brighter ray from the Eternal Truth 1 It 
was, perhaps, the breath of the being whom you have 
loved the most, and who has the most loved you on earth, 
passing across your burning forehead. When, sonl- 
aickenod by delusion and decoptioa, you iiave shivered 
beneath the icy touch of Doubt, have you never felt a 
sudden glow of love and faith arise within your heartl It 
was, perhaps, the kiss of the mother you wept oa lost, while 
she smiled at your error. 

The love of Daate was as the prelude to these previaionB 
of our own day. It is not the pagan love, the joyous, 
thoughtless, sensual love of Tiljullus or Anacreon ; it is 
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a love full of aadnesa; tormented by the sense of and tlie 
aspiration towards an ideal it ia unable to reach. At an 
age when most men dream only of hope aad pleasure, the 
first lo\'e-dreara of Dante tells of death; the death of 
Beatrice. Ho never describes her beauty, unless it be her 
fair hair, and the expression of her face ; ove non puote alcun 
mirarlafiso* {" whence none can gaze upon her steadfastly ") 
he hastens to add. Nor ia it the lovo of the age of 
Chivalry. Chivalry — owing to the instinct of equality 
innate in our people, which rendered them mistrustful of 
the feudal origin of the institution — never struck firm root 
in Italy. It cannot be likened to the love of Petrarch — a 
love which often assumes a divine aspect from the charm of 
its expression, but is querulous and restless, like al! love 
essentially earthly in \tS aim ; full of agitation during 
Laura's life, and lamented or accepted as a sort of inevitable 
misfortune at her death. t The love of Dante is calm, 
resigned, and submissive : death does not convert it into a 
remorse ; it sanctifies it. Far different from the love which 
in our age of transition has deserved the name of Vegoisme 
h deux personnes, a jealous and convulsive passion, half- 
pride, half-thirst of enjoyment, which narrows the sphere of 
Our activity and causes us to forget our duties both towards 
onr Country and Humanity — the love of Dante does not 
(Iry tip the other affections ; it fosters and fertilises them 
%1I ; strengthens the sense of duty and enlarges the heart 
to embrace the whole earth. He says in the Vita 
JVuova, " Whensoever she appeared before me, I had no 
enemy left on earth ; the flame of charity kindled within 

* Tbe song, lo miro i biondi, etc., from which, it I recollect aright, 
^ra. Jameson drawa her portrait of Beatrice in her Lrraes of (Ae Toeta, 
\a more thaa doubtfcl. 

/ 2?t?7u/£ che lively, et^. 
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^^H me caused me to forgive all who had ever oSbnded 
^H me,"* The power of further advance upon the path of 
^^H purity and iraprovement instilled into him by Beatrice is 
^^B the constant theme of his verses.f 

^^H Dante's love 13 love such as Schiller has conceived id Ub 
^^P Don Carha; such as the future will know. When 
^^ Beatrice — whoae affection for the Poet may be inferred 
from the reproaches she addresses to him in the 3lBt canto 
of the Paradiso taken together with the canzone E iD'io- 
eresce di mc, etc, J: — was married, Dante fell serionslj iHi 
and when she died not long after, his life was in danger. 
He had, says Boccaccio, become a thing wild and saxagt W 

* " Quando ella appariva da parto alcuna nnllo nemico mi riiBinea, 
ami mi giuD;;^a una Bamma di caritade la qaala mi faces perdonW 
qaalonqae m'aTeBsa offeso.' 



—Sosseuea Traaala''""- 
. . . " Lo ha Dio per maggior grazia date, 
Che HOD piio mal finir che le ha parlato." 
(AU tlitB Tirtue owns aha, hy God's will. 
Who apeaka with hor can never eome to ill.) 

t '-Noi darempacea voi dilstto 

Diceano agli occhi niiei 4^H 

Qaei della hella donna a^H 

Alcuna volta. " ^^H 

(Wo will btitig peace, belovod, to thy heart, ^^^ 

Tha lovely lady'a eyea at times 

So spake to mine.) 

Tha disproportion ot thoir fottunea was perhaps the reason ""J 

tbey irere not luariicd to each aOiuT. j^^H 
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\ upon. But he felt that the death of Beatrice bad im- 
posed new and solemn duties upoa him j that he waa bound 
to strive to render himself more worthy of her. He resolved 
to love her to the last day of his existence, and to heatow 
upon her an immortality on earth,* and he kept the vow. 
His union with Gemma Donati does not appear to have been, 
as others have asserted, unhappy ;t but calm and cold, and 
rather the accomplishment of a social duty than an irresistible 
impulse of the heart. The brief weakness of his fancies for 
Gentucca and Madonna Fietra passed like clouds over his 

• "Apparveame unn mirabile visione, nella quale io vidi com che 
mi fecero ptoporrc di non dir piu di quoatn hetiadatta insino ik tanto 
eh'io non potessi pid de^rnnente liattare di lei ; e di venire a. cib 
aludio qnanto posso niccome elln sa, veranjente. Sicchi so piacere 
ura di colui, a cai tatte le cose vivono, cbe la mia vita pel alquantl 
aani persevera, spera di dire di lei quollo che mai non fu delto di 
ilcuna." — VitaHuova. 

(It was given to me to bohold a verj wonderful visiou, wherein 
I saw things which determined me that I would say nothing further 
of thia moat bleaeed one, until such time, as I could discourse more 
'Worthily concetning her. And to this cud 1 labonr all I can, as she 
WdU knoweth. Whoreforo if it be Hia pleasure throngh whom is the 
life of all tbiDga that my life continue with me for a Tew years, it is 
Xdj hope that 1 ahull jet write concerning her what hath not before 
been written of any woman. ) — Moasetti'a Tranxlalion. 
+ The lines of the poem, which are often quoted, 

" Lb fera moglie piii che altro mi nuoce,'' 

lavs nothing which shows the smallest allnaiou of Dante to hia wife. 
The other proof that la endeavonred to he deduced from his ailEnce 
goes for nothing. From a sentiment of delicacy, Dante i 
mentions either his wife or children, whom he loved, and whom ha 
called raand him as soon as circumstances permitted. Thronghont 
"th^ whole poem there is but one reminiscence of hia domeatin 
iffeetioQs: it is the "Benedetta coleiche in te s'inoinse," Ir^. y 
which recalls his mother. 
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aoul's Iiorizon; above them sbone the serene 
illuminated by the undying image of Beatrice, the sun of 
htB inward life. He gave her name to ono of his daughters, 
whom Boccaccio afterwards saw when a nun at EaveOEB, 
The memory of Beatrice was hia inspiration, not only in 
the magnificent pages which bo consecrated towards the 
close of his life in the great poem ; but in that worship of 
Woman which pervades it from beginning to end. In hia 
love of erery form of Beauty, in his incessant yearning 
after inward parity, Beatrice was the muse of hia intellecti 
the angel of his soul, the consoling spirit sustaining bim in 
exile and in poverty, throughout the cheerless wandering! 
of the most storm-beaten existence we know, 

And another thouglit sustained him— the aitn towEird 
which he directed all the energy Love had aroused 
within him, and on this I specially insist, becwwe, ■ 
strange to say, it is either neglected or misunder- 
stood by all who busy them selves about Dante. 
This aim is the National Aim — the same desire that 
vibrates instinctively in the hearts of twenty-five millions 
of men between the Alps and the sea ; and it is the secret 
of the immense inlluence exercised by the name of Dante 
over the Italians. This idea, and the almost superhuman 
constancy with whicli he laboured towards its triumph, 
render Dante the most perfect incarnation of the life of bis 
N^ation ; and, nevertheless, it is precisely upon the subject 
of this idea that his biographers display the greatest 
unoertainty. Thus Balbo, who in one page calls Dante the 
most Italian of Italians, when in the next he endeavours to 

t prove it, hesitates, and loses himself in indecisioQ ; Clien, 
iLisled by his Guelphic tendencies, he writes (chap. v._3) 
4ihat "Dante forsook the party of hia ancestors, the party 
ef tbe people and of ItaUaa iu^.Q-oeMci^fe, for that a& 
J 
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a damiuELtiou," and he pleads for him, Heaven knows 
what extenuating circumstances .' M. Artaud bravely cuts 
the btunan unity in twain, assumes that poetry and politics 
must pursue different paths, and concludes with an Acad- 
emic peroration — "Nov., Ilomire de lapeninsule Attsonienne, 
relourne & la Poesie. abjure la politique, science dwna 
laquiUe tu fe montraia variable, ind&cis, non par vileth, 
mais par colere." 

M. Lenormont goes so far (God forgive him, I cannot) 
as to reproach him with the glorious letter in which he 
refused the amnesty which had been offered to him upon 
dishonourable conditions.'*' 

Others ignore the National faith of Dante as if it wore a 
thing inferior to his poetical conceptions. Such writers 
would see no poetry in Moses ascending Mount Sinai amid 
the storm, to bring down laws for his people. 

This idea of his Nation's greatness illumines every 
page of Dante; it is the ruling thought of his geuius. 
Never man loved his country with more exalted and 
fervid love ; never man had more sublime and 

" I give tLe letter entito altlioiigh it ia well known, for it seenis to 
me tbat at the present day, wherein our mortal disease is lack of 
moral courage, it ia well to repeat it to the Italiaaa : — " In literia 
TOstris et reverentia dobita at affactione roceptia, ijuam tepatriatio maa 
cnne sit vobia ex animo grata mente ac diligent! animadiversioDe con- 
cepi : etenim tauto me districtins o'bllgasti quanto rarina enulas 
iavenire amicos contingit. Ad illarum veio eifjaificBta respondeo, eC 
(A Don catenas, qnaliter forsan pnsillanimitas appeteret aliiinorum) 
Qt snb exaiQiue veetii consilii, ante judicium vQCtiletnr, aU'Ectuose 
depoBco. Ecce igitar quod per litteras vestri meique uepotia, nee non 
aliomm quam plnrinni smiconim signiSeatnm est mihi per ordiuarucn- 
tnm nuper factum Floreutiia super abaolutione bannitorum, quod si 
BolTore Tellem certain pecunne ijUBa tits tern, vellemque pati Dotam 
oljlationia, et absolvi possem, et redire ad priesens. In quo quidem 
duo ridenda et male jj;'a;eoQsJliala sunt, pater •, d'vco Tiia\o ■^vaiwm&sSa 
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glorious visions o£ the destiniea in store for lier. Ttlj' 
who see in him a Guelph or a Ghitellina do but grove! 
round the base of the monument he sought to raise to 
Italy, I cannot undertake to discuss here the question as 
to the feasibility of Dante's ideas about Italy : the future 
will decide that point. What I seek to show is the aim 
he had in view, bo as to aSbrd materiab upon which they 
who hereafter write his life may form their judgment. 
This I shall do as rapidly as possible, upon the a,uthority 
of the Convito and the treatise J}e Monwrchia. 

This, then, was the faith by which, in the thirteenth 
century, the soul of Dante was sustained and upheld : 

God is one. The universe is a thought of God;* the 
pel illos qui talia espreaserunt, onm vestne littcicc, discratins et con- 
sultius clauBullatfe, nihil de talibna conticGbsnt. Estan iata revocitio 
gloriosa, qna Dantes AUigliierius revocatas atl patriam, per trilDatriam 
fere peipessQS ciiliuml Higc me merait ianocentia manifeata qaibna- 
libet I Hcec sadot et labor coDtinuatus in studio 1 Absit a vero pMlo- 
aophiie domeatico, temeiaiia terreni oordia hnmilitas, u[ nior cujaedRm 
ficioU Dt aliorum iafamiiim, quasi vinctoa, ipse Ee patintur afferril 
Abait a viro pr^edicante juBtitiam, ot, perpessus injuriain, in- 
feieutibas, velut beDsmerentibus, pecuuiam auam solvat I Ndd 
est bffic via rcdeundi ad patriatn, pater mi : sed si alia, per 
Tos, ant deindE per alioa invenitnr, ijuffi i&am Dantis atqne 
bonoii uoQ deroget, illam noo lentis passibns acceptaba. Quod A 
per nuUam talem Florentia introitur, nnnguam Florentiam introibo, 
Quidui \ Donne solta ostrommqus specula ubique conspician] ! Nolme 
dnlcisaimas veritates potero specnlari ubique snb ctelo, ni prins 
ingloriam, imma igtiominioanni popnlo, Floreutinieque civitati me 
r<'ddam! Quippenecpanisdeiiciot." {WriUeninlZlSto a FlormSiM 
friend.) 

* " Cnm totani universum nihil aliud ait, quam restiginm quoddua 
divinte booitatis." — MonaTchia, L 

Ci6 cho Hon more e cifj che pai morire 
Non £, ae non aplondor di qaella idea 
Cbe pattonsce, amaudo, il uostco Sire." 

—I'arad. xiii E:J. 
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: universe therefore is one aa He is one.* AH things come 
from God, and all participate, more or less, in the divine 
nature, according to t!ie end for which they were created. 
They all navigate towards ditTerent porta upon the great 
ocean of existenoe,t hut all are moved by the aamo will 
Flowers in the garden of God, they all merit our love 
according to the degree of excellence he has bestowed upon 
each. X Of these Man is the most eminent. Upon him God 
has bestowed more of His own nature than upon any other 
created thing.g In the continuous ecale of Being, that 
man whose nature is the most degraded approaches the 
animal ; he whose nature is the most noble approaches the 
anKel.JI Everything that comes from the hand of God 

IUanno ordin? tm lore ; e qussto & forma, 
' Cba runiverso a Dio fa aimigliante." 

—Tarod. 
Oonvilo, ii. 2. 
'Ondc 1'snima uiiiana, cbe e forma 1 
il Ciclo soiio generate, pia ricuve della n 
—Conv. iL 2. 

a " E perocclie nell' ordine iiitolkttualo dell' miivGrso si sale a 
cende per gradi quasi continui dull' iafinia forma all' altisaima, e ilaJl' 
altistima Bir inlima . .. etral'angeltca nalura che^cosa intellettaale 
e Tanima nmaait aon sia grado slcuuo, ma sia quasi I'uno e Taltro 
eentiauo • . . e trjt ranima iiiuaDa, e I'aiiima piu petfetta delli 
icon mi-azo alcuuo uuvi aiai c BiK.tMma "aSv 



" Onde Bi muovono a diverai porti 
Fei lo gran mar dell' Eidaere, e ciascuna 
Con istiato a let dato, che la poiti," 

—Farad, i 

" Lo frondi, onda s'lafroada tutto 1' orto 
Dell' Ortolano otecno, amo io colanlo 
Quanta da Ini a lor di bane it porta. " 
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tends towards the perfection of which it ia susceptible ; 
and man more earnestly and more vigoroualy than, all the 
rest There is this difference between Him and othet 
creatareB, that His perfectibility is what Dante calls 
" possible," which he uses for indejin{(6.\ Coming froff> 
the bosom of God, the human soul inceaaantly aspires 
towards Him, and endeavours by holiness and knowledge 
to become reunited with its source. Now, the life of tb® 
individual man ia too short and too weak to enable him to 
eatisfy that yearning in this world ; hut around him, before 
him, stands the whole human race, to which he is allied L>y 
his social nature, — that lives tor ever, accumulating frono 
generation to generation its labours upon the road to 
eternal truth. Humanity ia one.f God has made nothing 
in vain, and since there exists a collective Being, » 
multitude of men, there exists one aim for them all — on« 
work to be accomplished by them alL§ Whatever this aii" 

I veggiamo molti uomiiii tan to viU e dl si baasa coniUui^>i° 
che qcasi nou paro easer altro ehe beetm ; co.ii It da pori^ 
s da CTeilere fcrmameDtc cho sia alciino tauto noliilQ e di ai old 
condizioiie che quasi non sii altro die Angeto, alti'lmeute Don ^ 
CDUtinuetebbc la umina epczie da agni parts clia eaaer nou gab." 

♦"Ciaacuna cosa da providenzia di propria Datura imjiinta ^ 
iiieliua\]ile alia sua perfezione." — Oonvilo, i. 2. 

f " Nam etei alire sunt eascntice iutellectam parlicipantoa, n^^" 
tamen inteltcctae earniu est poaaibllis ut homiuis." — Monarehia, i. 

t Conmto, iv, IG. 

§ " Delia et natura nil otiosnm facit, sed qaicquid proilit in eu^^^'' 
eat ad aliqnam operationem .... Est ergo aliqna propria opemt:^^^ 
humante universilatis, ad qoam ipsa universitaa homiiium in tan*^ 
multitudine ordicatar a qnam qnideni operationem uec bomo unoss^' 
uec domuB nna, neo v.dnin, nao una eivitaa, neo ragnum partionlar* 
pertinsorB potest . . . Titot \^it.B.v, i\jiai 'ii'Cm " " "^ 
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may be, it certainly sxists, and it is our duty to endeiivour to 
discover and attain it. Mankind, then, ouglit to work 
together in unity and concord, in ordcT that the intellectual 
power bestowed upon them may receive the highest possible 
development in the double sphere of thought or action.* 
It is only by harmony, consequently by association, that 
this ia possible. Mankiad must be one, even as God is 
o-n& : — one in organisation, as it is already one in ita^. 
principle. Unity is taught by the manifest design ot Godf 
in the external world, and by the necessity o£ an aim. 
Unity requires something by which it may be represented ; 
hence the necessity of an unity of government. Therefore 
it is indispensable that there be sotne centre to which 
the collective inspiration of mankind may ascend, thence 

ipsius, hanianitatis CEt potcntia, sive virtus iutellectira. Et qnU 
polentia iata per unum Ijomineiti, sea per aliquam particular! um 
coiQmiliittatum siiperina distinctHram, tota Btmol in actum reduci 
non poteEt, necesse est muUitudincm ease in hunisna genera per 
qnam quiJero tota potentia liEec aotuetur," — Moaarcliia, i. 

* "Froprium opus bnmani generis totaliter Bccepti eet ftctuare 
emper totam patcntiam intellectua possibilia per prius nd speeulandum, 
et seonndaiio propter hoc ad opcraiulum par suam extensionem. " — 
Xonarchia, i. 

+ "Et cutn ccelum totum unica motn, scilicet primi mobilis, et 
nnico motore, qui Dens est, regoleter in omnibus suis partibus, 
motibus, et motoribus . . . bumiinutti gcnns tunc optime so habet, 
cguando ab unico principe tagqoam ab uitico motu, in suis motoribns, et 
motibus regulatnr. Propter quod necea Barium apparet ad bene eaas 

appellutur, " — JtfuJsaraAio, L 

" Omne illnd bene se lialict et optime quod se babet secundom 
intentlDucm primi agentis qui Dbus est. ... De intentione Dei list, 
u omne creatum divinam aiiuilituiiinam rapreaentet, in quantum, 
propria Datura roeipeie potest. . . . Sed genus bumaucm maxitue 
Deo assimilatur, quando maxims eat nnum, qnando totum unitni in 
■Monarchia, i. 
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to descend again in the form of Law— a power strong io 
unity, and in the connsol o£ the higher intellects naturally 
le ; providing with calm wisdom for all the 
different functions-^ the distinct employments which a 
he fulfilled ; itself performing the part of pilots of auprem* 
chief, in order to achieve the highest poasihie d^ree t>» 
perfection. Dante calls it " the universal Religion o« 
human nature;"* in other words, empire— Imperitjm. lb 
will he its duty to maintain concord amongst the rulers oE 
states, and this peace will diffuse itself from that liigl> 
centre into towns, and from the towns among each 
cluster of habitations, into every household and the indi- 
viduals of which it is composed.t 

But where is the seat of this Empire to be J 
At this question Dante quits all analytic argument, an(^ 
takes up the language of synthetic and absolute aflirmation- 
like a man in whom the least expression of doubt excibe^ 
astonishment. He is no longer a philosopher, ha ia • 
believer. 

He points to Eome, the Holy City, as he calls her— 1il»« 
city whose very stones ho declares to be worthy of rev©*- 
enco — " There is the seat of empire. There never was, an*' 
there never will be a people endowed with such capaci^ to 
acquire command, with more vigour to maintain it, ii.a<i 
more gentleness in its exercise, than the Italian nation, and 
especially the Holy Roman people."! God chose Roma M 

*".... A perieiioDedeW universale religiane delta utMana^e^, 
eonTioDB esssre uiio qnasi niKehiero, oba couaijerando Is direiw 
condizioni del rnondo e ]i diversi e aeceaaari affali ordinauilo alibia dal 
tntto universale a irrepugnabile ufficio di comttDdare."— CojiEiio, ii. t 

+ Coimito, id. 

i "E peroccho pib dolce natura signoregginnda e [lid forte 

BostQnendo e jAh Bottile in acquiatando, no fu ne aia dbe qnel 

tanto Del qaale L'alto aacg^ie Traiana era nuEcbiato, l£iia 
tlesaea quail' officio." — Comiilo i\,-, McmaTtltia. \i,, -sissxax. 
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the Interpreter of hia design among the nations. Twice 
has she given unity to the world ; she will bestow it a third 
time and for ever. Think you that it waa by physical 
strength that Rome, a mere city, a handful of men, sub- 
jected BO many nations J Dante will tell you that there 
was a moment when he himself believed that it had been 
thuSj and hia soul waa ready to revolt against the usurping 
city. Afterwards his eyes were opened ; in the pages of 
the history of this people he saw the working of Pro- 
vidence unfold itself, " predesiinalionem, diwnam." It 
waa decreed that the world should be prepared, by 
equality of aubjection to a single power, in order that the 
teachings of Jesua might cause new life to spring up 
throughout the whole earth. God consecrated Rome to 
this mission — therein lay the secret of her strength. Rome 
had no personal ambition ; sl^e did not struggle with the 
universe for her own welfare ; she accepted the mission for 
the benefit of mankind. " Populus ille sanctus, pius, et 
gloriosus, propria commoda negloxisse videtur, ut publica 
pro salute humani generis procuraret." And when the 
wort was done, Rome rested from her labours, until the 
second Goapel of Unity was needed by the world. It ia in 
the writinga of Dante (for the quotations would be too 
long) that we must look for the development of his thesis, 
fron3 the authority of the poets, whom he always interrogates 
with reverence, to that of Jesus, who, he says, recognised 
by his death the legitimacy of the jurisdiction that Rome 
exercised over all the human race. The second book of 
his Monarchia, and the fourth and fifth chapters of the 
second treatise of the Conrito, are, as it were, an entire 
hymn to this idea, which Dante revered as religious. 

The few and brief quotations I have given will sufiice to 
show that from the study of these wotka oi \iasfce^ SJwt 
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Italians will find not only the consecration of the natiDnil 
idea by the greatest Italian gpnius, but au uttespecled 
harvest of truths which Lave been claimed by writers lo; 
posterior. In these pages, written five centuries ago, ^ 
tradition of Italian philosophy is linked lo the school 0! 
Pythagoras, Pelesio, Oampanella, and Giordano Bi 
The Jioly doctrine of progress obtains the support of in 
authority hitherto nnauspected, but anterior to every othn 
known. The collective life oE the human race; the law of 
its incessant development and progressive advance, aceoin- 
plished til rough the medium of perpetually-estending 
association ; the prophetic announcement of a social unity 
arising from the right distribution of the various social 
functions with a view to one common aini, — the theory of 
duty, all that forms the basis and the merit of a Bchool 
generally regarded as French, — we find laid down tor Ds in 
these hooks by an Italian of the thirteenth century, whioh 
have hitherto been neglected, probably in consequence o( 
their uninviting style and form, 

A moderating governing power, then, is necessary j ud 
it is necessary that the seat of this power — the Empire- 
should be Italy, Rome, Having arrived at this conclusion, 
Dante naturally looked around for some means of realisii^ 
his conception. 

Italy was divided between the Ouelphs and Ohibelliiw 
These names, which in Germany only conveyed the idenof 

family feud, signified in Italy a thing of far more aerioM 
mport. In the eyes of the majority, the Guelphs were tliB 

pporters of the Priesthood, the Ghibellines the supportW 
of the Empire. But this was only the surface of thiog^ 
Ghibellitiism, in fact, represented feudality, the PatriciftO*; 
Guelphism represented the Commune, the j>eople, andnpWfl 
the Pope, because it was \i^\i.c\4 'o^ ^.Vni 'Pq^, The peop" 
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triampbed '. tiie Commune was established on a {oundation 
of liberty and equality ; the Patricians were almost every- 
where put down. The feudal element was condemned to 
impotence from that time forward. Military genius, or 
wealth, might still render individual members of some of 
the noble families influeatial ; it might even elevate them to 
diminion in their own cities ; but as a compact^ collective 
element, as a casU, the nobility were extinguished for ever. 
The people, however, the conquerors, knew not how to 
turn their victory to account. The time was not yet come 
for the foundation of Italian Unity upon a popular prin- 
ciple ; the day had not yet dawned for the gathering 
feather and fusion of the different races that had crossed 
and mingled in our land. « 

The absence of any single moderating Prinoiple — omni- 
potent over local interests — gave rise to a species of anarchy 
peculiar to Italy. Within the confines of the Peninsula, 
twenty republics made fierce war upon each other, and 
vithin the bosom of each of these, general ideas gave place 
to private interests ; belief to passion ; questions of prin- 
ciple to paltry human quarrels. The various factions 
experienced in consequence a series ot modifications, which 
were further complicated by the intervention of the French, 
called in by the Popes, whose fatal policy it was to keep 
one foreign power in check by means of another, without 
ever appealing to the Italian element. When Urban IV. 
mmoned Charles of Anjou into Italy, the Patricians 
[Ghibellines) were his enemies; when, after the Bianchi 
knd Neri parties were formed, Boniface VIII. called in 
Dharles of Valois, the Bianchi, who were plebeians, were 
persecuted ; and the Neri (the Patricians) became trans- 
formed into Guelphs, because they sympathised with ' 
Oharle^ the envoy of Boniface. Tbe "Bia,'c\c\v\ 'Caaiv slS«i&. 
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I themselves with the Ghibelliiiea, whose ancient feudaliBm, 
howerer, had been irrevocably crushed, 
Dante, who in early life had been a Guelph, then 
became a Ghibelline ; that ia to aay, he was always on ths 
side of the people, the element oE Italian futurity. 
But the people were at that time unable to conaUtnto 
the ideal Dante sought to realise ; as yet they only 
represented a corporation, a fraction ; the Ifation, 
which Dante dreamed of, was as yet ud known. In 
looking, therefore, for a centre or link of Unity, DanW 
found himself compelled to choose, not between Germans, 
French, or Italians, but laetween the Germans and the 
French only. 

II talian Unity conld wot be the work of the Popes, for tliej, 
who had made common cause with the people so long as tha 
struggle between the Priesthood and the Empire was 
undecided, had now abandoned them. Between FrauM 
and Germany, therefore, it was impossible that the choiM 
could long remain dubious. Germany was distant from 
Italy, torn by intestine divisions, and weakened by dis- 
memberment, aborred by the Italians of old, and thereforo 
not likely to be long formidable to Italy. This was not 
the case with France, already visibly advancing towarda 
Unity herself, and favourably viewed by the Italians. 
Dante, who had also other reasons for not loving France, 

• addressed himself to Germany. 
But how 1 
He intended to make Germany always subaltern, to 
cancel her inilialive, and subject her to the destinies ot 
Italy. All the northern races had thronged to RomO 
between the fifth and seven centuries, to accept the 
Christian faith, and receive, as it were, the word of their 
^^i mission there. And Dante mteaieA ti(vo.t tt'atm.Mvj ^^nld 
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tlma a second time receive it, in the person of her emperor. 
What mattered it to him whether the man through wliose 
instrumentality Rome was to assume her providential 
mission bore the name of Henry or any other J The point 
of moment to him was, to make it manifest that such a 
Ditssion did exist \ that it existed in Home, and beloi 
then and for ever to the Roman people. The individual 
who was for the time being to represent Rome was h 
shadow ; to he venerated for the day, and vanish the day 
after. Rome once recognised aa tbe seat of tlie double 
Papacy — spiritual and temporal — and living symbol o£ the 
Ohristian duality, the foreign emperor's suocesaor would 
prohably be an Italian, and evcii if he were not, tho 
inspiration of which he would be the echo would ba 
Italian. 

There is not, in the whole treatise Ds Monorchia, 1 
single word concerning Germany or the emperor. The 
Roman nation is the hero of the book. Dante makes 
careful provision to prevent the possibility that the 
individual chosen should ever be able to suhatituta his own 
tar the Italian Idea. 

" Humanum genua, potissimum Hberum, optime »e habit." 
" Arise," writes Dante to his fellow-citizens, " like free 
inen ; and recollect that the emperor is only your hrst 
toiniater." " JVoii enim. genas propter ffentem, sed 
propter genttin."* When he speaks to Henry, it is as 
power addressing another. " Art thou," he asks him, 
(or whom we wait ; or must we seek another ! Why dost 
thou stop half-way, as if the Roman Empire wen 
Idgnrial" " Romanormn potestas," he esclaima to Henry, 
•'nee metis JtaHce, nee iriconia Europm margine coarctatwr. 
,i$i^tpn, etsi vim passa in aTU/iistum gubernacula sua coniraxxt 
^^B * Epietola ai prmcipi popoli d'ltalia, — ilonardiltt \. 
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undique, tamen do inviolabili jure Jtueha AmpMinn 
attingens, vix ah inutili undo, ocsani ge cvrcvma/ogi 
dignatur." Henry, I repeat, is to him nothing more tian 
the agent of the Homan Empire. 

There ia, I think, some difference between this doctrinB 
and Ghibelliniatn. Dante, ia fact, in many passages of hii 
poem, in the Paradiao especially (c. vi. v. 103, and the 
following lines), clearly separates himself from Ghibellinism. 
Both factions sought to enlist him io their ranks, but ia 
vain {Par. xii. 69; Inf. sv. 70). He studied them on 
every aide ; he mixed in their ranks ; but it was as U 
independent man, who felt it a duty to study the elements 
and forces round him in order to adapt and apply them to 
bis lofty aim. 

In 1302 exile and other circumstances drew him som^ 
what nearer to the Ghibellines; bnt he openly quitted 
them in the course of the same year, disapproving their 
line of action. In his poem he treats both Guelphs and 
Ghibellines aa one who is partisan of neither, He is 
almost cruel towards Bocca degli Abati {Inf. xxxii.), »bo 
betrayed the Guelphs ; and severely just towards Oarlino 
dei Pazzj, who betrayed the Ghibellines {idem). In tha 
course of his pilgrimage after bis exile, he mingled, iritii 
solemn and lofty mien, amongst all those whom he Jadgeil 
capable of furthering his design, without distinction o£ 
party. He died in the house of a Guelph. 

Dante was neither Guelph nor GbiboUine. Like every 

bearing within him the sacred flame of genius, he 

pursued an independent path, having a higher aim in vie* 

his fellows. He looked beyond Guelphism and Ghibel- 

a, to the National Unity of Italy; beyond Olement 

V. and Henry VII. he saw the unity of the world, and the 

■aJ government of t\ittt mhW.^ m tVeNiwift.* 'i'v\'sa,\-i, ^^m 
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This idea he never reaounced. In his poem he 
flagellates all the Italian cities, whether Guelpli or Ghihel- 
liae, without regard or fear ; Italy alone is sacred to him ; 
and if he reproves or reproaches her, you feel that his 
reproaehea are mingled with tears, aspiration, and a gigaotio 
pride of country. 

In his small unfinished work, D& Yulgari Elaquio^ he 
attacks all the Italian dialects, but it is because he intends 
to found a language common to all Italy ; to create a farm 
worthy of representing the National idea. He felt the 
utmost indignation — he whom the sacans tells us wrote 
in French — against all Italians who preferred a foreign 
tongne to their own, and against those who wrote in favour 
of the election of a foreign Pope. The Italian spirit was 
sacred to him in whatever shape it was made manifest. 

Dante, as I said some pages back, was a Christian and 
an Italian. M. Ozanam, almost the only one who rejects 
the absurd qualifications of Guelph or Ghibelline, goes 
more widely astray than tho others on the point of his 
religion. The persecutions excited by Boniface VIII., and 
the fact of the Cardinal Legate del Poggetto being sent by 
John XXII. to Ravenna, to procure the disioterment of 
the ashes of Dante, that they might be exposed to public 
execration, are a sul&cient answer to those who in the 
present day seek to prove him an orthodox Catholic Nor 
do I think the Popes, many of whom were venerated as 
Saints in their day, and whom Dante has placed in hell. 
Would greatly applaud the zeal of these writers. There are 
Schools of philosophy now existing in France which 
prophesy that the Papacy will ere long become the apostle 
of democracy, — en attendant, tlio Pope has excommunicated 
tjiem. I have not space fully to enter upon the question 
^■ril' Panto's religion. Foscolo's discourso w^dTV 'i*. "^ws* 
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^^V may be consulted v'ith advantage ; but the Btndy of 'Si 
^^^1 Convito and the eleventh canto of the Paradiso viU, I thinlt, 
^^^1 be quite enough to put n, stop for ever to this posthumou 
^^H ebullition of Catholicity. The Cbriatiaiiity of Dante «u 
^^M derived directly from the first fathers of the Church, f/hm 
^^H enlarged views had already been departed from by tin 
^^H Bonian Papacy of the thirteenth century. His own ideu 
^^H of the progresBive perfecting of the principle oE hnmaQ 
^^H nature in a, future life, and of the participation of alt men 
^^H in the spirit of God, open the way for the atill furthet 
^^H developmeat of Citristian truth itself. To him the Papai? 
^^H was aothing more than a problem of spiritual organisatira. 
^^f He was willing to submit to it on condition that it did not 
shackle any of his favourite ideas. 

The ideas of which I have here given a sketch are 1» 
menting, more or less boldly developed, among the youth <^ 
Italy. Understanding Dante better than the men who 
write about him,* thoy revere him na the prophet of thB 
nation, and as the one who gave to Italy not only tie 
sceptre of modem poetry, but the initiative thought of * 
new philosophy. But in the time of Dante, in the midst oS 
that whirlwind of personal and local passions which inter 

Iceptod all views of the future, who understood, who covid 
understand thoughts like those which he bore within Bfa 
soul? And what must have been the life he dra^id 
through in the midst of elements so discordant from hi" 
ideal, he who, in his native city, could find only two jort 
men — himself, perhaps, and hia friend Guido — both B^ 
understood {Inf. vi.-siii.) — between an idea vast as li< 
: 



Balbo, who, by Iho itny, does not belifiVB the Unity of 10^1 

poBBible, dismisses the boolt, De Monarekia, with the BsnteDce, "^^ 

aaiito di aogni" (a tissue of dreamt). Cesaro Cantft, in hia J/arj***' 

Pusterla, calla it " abbietiBaiiwo \i\jTo" tit iniiifl. abitd lniofe\. 
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, and that powerleasnesa to realise it which Leoame 
every day more and more apparent I 

HiB was indeed a tragical life — tragical from the real ills 
that constantly assailed him^from the lonely thought 
which ate into his eouI, because there was none whom he 
might inspire with it. At the age of twenty-four (1290) 
he lost Beatrice, after having seen her in the arras of 
another; at the age of thirty, towards the end of 1293, he 
lost Charles Martel, to whom he was attached by a warm 
friendship ; and Forese Donati, whom he loved still more 
tenderly.* Five years afterwards he was Priore, and 
compelled by his duty as a citizen to bring upon himself 
the hatred of the two parties who harassed Florence, 
by banishing the chiefs of both ; and that of Boniface 
VIII. and of all the friends of Charles de Valois, whose 
mediation he caused to be refused, Guido Oavalcanti, 
for sixteen years his best friend, died that same year; 
and two years after this began for Dante the Hell 
of Exile — that lingering, bitter, agonising death.f which 
none can hnow but the exile himself, — that consump- 
tion of the soul, which has only otic hope to console 
it. Accused on the strength of a forged document, 
and whilst he was absent as ambassador to Boniface VIIL, 
of extorting money, he was sentenced to a fine, and to two 
years' banishment. His house was given up to pillage, a 
his lands devastated. Three months afterwards, enraged 
that he had neither paid the fine nor sought to justify h 
sel]^ bis enemies condemned him to bo hwrnl to deatli : ubiqviS 
eomburatur etc quod moriatur. Then began his life of 

• Farad, viii. 65, and roUowiug lines ; Furg. siiii. 76, etc. 
f "Pigetmecnnctisscd pietatem tnaximaa illorum bubeo qoicouqoe 
,,in,oiilio tabeBoenles, patriam Untum somoriando revisuut." — De Vulg. 
i Lion, Aret. Vila di Dante, 
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wandering and diaappointment ; he went from proyincs to 
province, from city to city, from court trO court, to sea it 
among the heads of parties, among warriors of renown, he 
might find a man wlio could or would save Italy, but in 
vain. The desire and ambition might exist in Eome, 1iut 
the capacity in noai?. Everywhere he found narrowness of 
intellect; sometimes he was treated with contempt. Poverty 
iled him : ■wryet me rei /amiliaria egestas,* Hfl 
I at times the semblance of a mendicant. like B 
I ship without sail or rudder, he was driven through 
every port, harbour, and shore, by the bleak and bitter 
ind of grievous poverty, f He boi^ up against it all. 
His adveraity was great, but he was great as his adversity. 
who had loved so well was alone, without a single beloved 
hand to soothe with its caress his brow, burning with thft 
fever of Genius; he whose heart was ao great, ao gloriously 
proud, in peril of hia life, was reduced to beg, at the gat«3 
of men whom perhaps he despised at the bottom of his aoal, 
for the "bitter bread. "{ He who bore witliin himself the 
soul of Italy was misunderstood by the whole nation ; but 
he did not yield ; he wrestled nobly against the external 
world, and ended by conquering it. If for some rare moment 
he seemed to be borne down by the fury of the Htorm, it wm 

I only to rise up again great as before- 
I 






Ep. Kudi Gracdi de Scala. 

" Per la parti q^uasi tutte, alia quali qneaU lingna b1 atende; , 
grino, qoaBi mendicanJo, sono andatn, moatrando contra a niia voglfl 
la piaga della fortnna, clia snolc in gins tame ii to al piagato molte volte 
etsen impntata. Verainente io aono stata legno aenza vela, a senn 
govarno, poctato a divarai porti e foci e liti dal vento aeoco che vajwta 
la dolorosa poverli ; e aono apparito agli ocelli a molti che foras per 
alcuBa fama in altra forma m'sTeano imaginato ; nal coapetto da'qiuli 
Hon solamantB invilio, ma di minor pregio se fsce ogni opera n nk, 
fMtta come qpella cho toBso a Cave."— Coiwitu. % Cfte 
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^^B|^ "Come !a fionda che flette la cima ^^H 

^^^^^ Nel transito del venta, e poi ai luva ^^H 

^^^^ Par U propria virti'i che la sublima." ^^H 

^^^ —Farad, uvi 85. ^| 

Taking refuge in his conacipiice : " sotto I'usbergo del sentirgi 
pnro"— graving by night his noble vengeance in the immortal 
pages which he could only leave to mankind as he descended 
to the tomb,* he kept himself faithful to his God, to bia 
purpose, to himself. Nothing could bend or corrupt bia 
soul. It was like the diamond, which can only bo conquered 
by its own dust, ^^H 

And if the pain had not been within, no adversity ^^| 
springing from without could have disturbed this tetragonalf .^^H 
being, who was born to suffer and to do. He was made to ^^* 
govern, not to submit, endowed with an immense power of 
will, anti a patience beyond all proof — inflexible from con- 
victiou, aad calmly resolute. Whenever I think on the 
life of Dante, he reminds me, not of Luther himself, hut 
of his beautiful words — " Weil, weder sicher noch gerathen 
iat, etwaa nider genisaen zii thuo, hier stehe ich ; ich kann 
nicht anders. Gott helfe mir. Amen." And Danto was 
of those who recognise no law but that of conscience, and 
recur for aid to none but God. His soul was naturally 
loving, but, superior as he felt himself to all his contem- 
poraries, it was the human species he loved — Man, as one 
day he will be,— but with the men who surrounded him, 
and whom, with a very few exceptions, he did not esteem, 

* Farad, xivii., 65 at seqq i Purg. ti, 133, et aer[q. 
+ . . . " Avvegna chio mi sentu 
lien tetragono ai folpi di veutnra." 

. . . "Onallfliaes 

Well Bonared to Fortune's blown." 

L : 



he could have no intimate communion. When, in tlie 
Purg. (xi. 61, et seqq.*), Omberto dei Conti di SantafioM 
says to him — 

" L'l^tico BBUJKue e I'opcre leg^iadi« 

De' miet maggior mi fir bI anogante 
Che Don pcnaando alia comune madre, 
Ogni nomo eblii in diuuetb) tanto avanta 
Ch'io ne morii— " 
Danto bows down hie head ; one would Bay that he felt 
himself guilty of the same fault. He loved glory — he does 
not conceal it; but it was cot so much renown, which he 
compares to the colour of the grass — which the Bun first 
colours green, and then withers t — as the glory of triumph 
over the ohstaclea in the way of the aim — the sanction o! 
those who should call ancient the times in which he lived. 
He desired to live in the future, in the second tifs, and that 
his thoughts might descend like an inspiration into the 
hearts of his successors here below. The grand thought of 
a mntual responsibility, uniting in one bond the whole 
human race, was ever and ever floating before his eyes. 
The coascioiisneas of a link between this world and the 
next, between one period of life and the remainder, is 
revealed every moment in the poemr: a feeling of tender- 
ness, engendered by this belief, gleams across the Furgalorio, 
and penetrates even into the Inferno. The spirits there 
anxiously ask for tidings of earth, and desire to send back 
news of themselves-t He lo^ed Florence : the place of his 
• I am deoidfljly of tlia opinion put forth by Foscolo, that, irith 
the exception of eomo fragments, the poem was never pnblisbeil bj 
Dante. For proof of this see the DUcorso ml ttato. 
t Farg. si. 115. See alao v, 100, ot aoqq. 

X Inf. and Purg. [laaaim. The heautiful aentioient expressed in '^t 
lines, "A nieie portai I'amor che ijui ruffina," which are spoken tjr 
I CGcrado MaUepina, in the eighth chapter of Pnrgaior'ui, has bsM 
t aJmost ODiversallymisundevatoQil. • ^^^ 
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birth — tlie temple, which he calls "his beautiful St. 
John,"* where he one day broke a baptismal font to eavo 
a child from drowning, are recollected with profound re- 
gret : — he did not iove the Florentines, and inscribed at the 
head of his poom the words, omitted in all editions, 



" Flohentibuh Natiose, non Mokidus." 

A man of the middle ages, and endowed with all tho 
strong passions of that time, ho knew what reven{/e meant 
When Geri del Bello, his relation, passed him without 
looking, ho says with sorrow-— 

^^^ " Li riolenta morta 

^^^L Che non gli e veadicata ancor, disa'io, 

^^^H Fei alcan ch: dell'onta sin consorts 

^^^V Fees Ini diedegnoso ; odde sen gio 

^^^ Sengs parlsrnii. " — Infer, xxix. 31 et Boqq. 

But he had too much greatness in his soul, and too mnoh 
prido, it may he, to make revenge a personal matter ; ho 
had nothing but contempt for hia own enemies, and never 
— except in the case of Boniface VIII., whom it was 
necessary to punish in tho name of religion and of Italy — 
did he place a single one of them in the Inferno, not even 
hia judge, Conte Gabrielli. The " non ragioniam di lor ma 
gnarda e passu," which in the beginning of his poem he 
applies to those who have been worthy neither of heaven 
nor hell, appears to have been hia own rule towards his 
enemies. Strong in love and strong in hatred, it is never 
love of himself nor hatred of others. Life was not sweet or 
dear enough to him for him to attach much importance to 
anything personal j but he loved juatice and hated wroi 
He was able to look Death in the face without that 
• " n mio bel BSD Giovanni." 
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egotistical fear, mingled with egotistical hope, which 
appears in every turn of Petrarch's poems, and in hii 
letters, and also in the writings of Boccaccio. It ap- 
peared to him of more importance to hasten to booobi- 
plish hia mission upon earth, than to meditate upon tho 
inevitable hour which marks for all men the beginning 
of a new task. And if at times he speaks of w«ui- 
nesa of life,* it is only because he sees evil more 
and more triumphant in the places where hia mission 
was appointed. He concerned himself not about the length 
or the shortness or life, but about the end for which life 
was given ; for he felt God in life, and knew the creativa 
virtue there is in action. He wrote as he would have 
acted, and the pen in his hand became, as we have sud, 
like a sword ; nor is it without a purpose that he places a 
Bword in tho hand of Homer., the sovereign poet,+ Hb 
wrestled, when it was against nothing else, with himself— 
against the wanderings of his understanding j: — against the 
over-weening fire of poesyg that consumed him — against the 
violence of his passions. The purification of heart by which 
he passed from the hell of struggle to the heaven of victory, 
to the calmness of one who has made the sacrifice of hope 
from his earthly life — in violenta e desperala pace — is 
admirably shown in the poem. With a character such us 
wo have sketched — haughty, disdainful, untamable, as the 
opinion of his contemporaries, even through imaginary 
anecdotes, tells us — looking upon himself as belonging to 
the small number of privileged beings endowed with high 
understanding, and worthy of the communion of the Holy 
Spirit — impatient of the rule of others, and disposed to 
infringe it]|— Dante was evidently one of those men who 
• pMTg. II. 10.14. + Inf. iv. 86, et stqq, 

t Inf. xsvi. 21. S Pvrg. *\ ^v "^si- »^ Kiuaia. ^h 
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{Abb ttnBoathed and erect through the gravest and most 
pariloua conjunctures, nor ever bow the knee save to the 
power that works within. That power he adored with a 
trembling and religious fervour — D&ua fortior ; — he had 
gone through every stage of the growth of an Idea, from 
the moment when it arises for the first time in the bduI's 
horizon, down to that when it incarnates itself in the man, 
takes possession of all his faculties, and cries to him, " Thou 
art mine." 

It was the dust of the diamond — the hidden, mysterious 
pain of Genius, so real, and yet, from its very nature, 
understood by so few — the torment of having seized and 
conceived the ideal, and felt the impossibility of reducing 
it to action in this life — the Titanic dream of an Italy, the 
leader of humanity, and angel oE light among the nations^ 
contrasted with the reality of an Italy divided against 
herself, deprived of her totupora! head, and betrayed by 
her spiritual ruler — coveted by all strangers, and ready to 
prostitute herself to them — the sense of the power within 
to guide men towards good, while condemned, from adverse 
circnm stances and the sway of egotistical passions, to 
waste that power in enforced impotence— tl)e constant 
inward struggle between faith and doubt ; — all these were 
the things that changed the author of the Vita Nuova into 
the writer of the Inferno — the young angel of peace and 
gentle poetry, whose features Giotto has preserved to us, 
into the Dante with whom we are familiar, the Danta 
come back from hell. It was when bowed down beneath 
this internal conflict that Dante, one day, wandering across 
the mountains of Lunigiana, knocked at the gate of the 
monastery of Santa Croce del Corvo. The monk who 
opened it read at a single glance all the long history of 
misery on the pah thin face ot tbe BVTaw^ftT, " "^lioJ. <!.» 
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yott »eek lieret" said he. Dante gazed RTOund, 

of those looks in which the soiil speaks, and slowly 
replied — "Peace" — -Paceu.* There ia in this 
thing that leads our thoughts up to the eternal t^pe o 
martyrs of genius and love, praying to His Father, to tM 
Father of all, upon the Mount of Olives, for puaoe ot soul, 
and strength for the aacriiioe. 

Peace — neither monk nor any other creature cooll 
bestow it on Dante, It was only the unseen band, whiob 
sends tho last arrow, that could, as Jean Paul says, taka 
from his head the Crown of Thorns, f 

I have endeavoured in the foregoing pages to show Dante 
in a point of view hitherto too much neglectod, and wliid* 
is, nevertheless, I think, the most important. I have, at 
the same time, given an answer to the astonishment of M. 
Labitte, and of all the Labittes of the day, at the newly- 
kindled enthusiasm with which this generation studies the 
old A.llighierl Besides that which all men of heart sunl 
intellect at all times look from the genius of the poet — tt^ 
Ideal made manifest — his soul— the soul of his epoch — 
Italy seeks there for the secret of her nationality. Europe 
seeks there the secret of Italy, and a prophecy of raodeftt 
Thought. 

Dauto has found peace and glory ; the crown of thomS 
has long since fallen from his head ; the idea which he cMt 
Lke seed into tho world has sprung up, and developed fwi" 
century to century, from day to day ; his soul which HA 

* LettEr from Era Flavio to Uguccione dolla Faggiola v. Troi* W 
Veltro AUegorico. 

t " Aber das Oral] ist niclit ttof; es iat der leucbtellde FostOtt 
oinea £u{;el3, dea ane sacht. Weun die iiDbekaiinte Hsnd Jw 
letzteQ Pfeil aa das Halipt des Menschen aeodet, bo biickt sr vocbir 
das Haiipt, und der Pfeil hebt bloaa die DomeDkroao v ' 
Wuudeu ab. " 
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not find ft responsive echo in its course here below, com- 
munea in the present day with millions in his native 
ittnd. More than five hundred years have passed over the 
country of Dante since the death of his mortal part — years 
of glory and of shame, of genius and intolerable mediocrity, 
of turbulent liberty and mortal servitude; but the name 
of Dante has remained, and the severe image of the poet 
Btill rules the destinies of Italian generations, now an 
flncouragement and now a reproach. The splendour o£ no 
other genius has been able to eclipse or dim the grandeur 
of Dante ; never has there been a darkness so profound 
that it could conceal this star of promise from Italian eyes ; 
neither the profanations of tyrants and Jesuits, nor the 
violations of foreign invaders, have been able to eSace 
it, "Sanctum Poet* nomen quod nunquam barbaries 
violavit." The poem was long misunderstood and degraded 
by vulgar commentators; the prose works, in which 
Dante had written the National Idea still more ex- 
plicitly, were forgotten ^concealed by suspicious tyranny, 
from the knowledge of his fellow -citizens ; and yet, as 
it there had been a compact, an interchange of secret life 
between the nation and its poet, even the common people 
who cannot read know and revere his sacred name. At 
Porciano, some leagues from the source of the Arno, the 
peasants show a tower in which they say Daate was 
imprisoned. At Gubbio a street bears his name; a house 
is pointed out as having been dwelt in by him. The moun- 
taineers of Talmino, near Udine, tell the travellers that 
there is the grotto where Dante wrote — there the stone 
upon which ho used to sit ; yet a little while, and the 
country will inscribe on the base of his statue : — 

r/ie IlaUan. Nation to the Memory of its Pbophbt. 
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The writings here reprinted bear upon the Religious 
Question : they contain the profound convictions of out 
who has ever believed and said that all the great questions 
which agitate the world resolve themselves into a religious 
question. Those who reflect how in all times of moral and 
intellectual crisis, the men who consult their inmost con- 
science, and, without regard to the powers and prejudices 
of the day, say aloud what they believe in their hearts, have 
always been calumniated, will not now be arrested by the 
abuse of a few journalists, — the old echo of a dying past,— 
who accuse the National Italian party of being unbelievers, 
atheists, and abettors of disorder for the love of disorder, 
They will read and judge for themselves. They will see, 
from the pages here reproduced, dating from iSjj, that we 
have not waited for favourable circumstances, for the 
sympathy which the imprudence of our enemies has excited 
in our behalf, to e."ipress our thoughts, or to attack thai 
which we thought it our duty to attack, They will see alM 
that we have not kept back one iota of our religious failh 
from those who are enlisted under the same politital 
banner — that we have never sacrificed our conscience TO 
the immediate aim of our efforts, or to the desire of 
our ranks, T\\e"j viiW toto^tfc'a.'j.'ftd that if ou 
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Opinions be erroneous, Uiey are at least earnest ; and they 
nil! feel the necessity, the duty, of judging them seriously. 
In the silence to which Italy is condemned — a silence 
which she can only break by revolutions— these opinions 
have a collective importance ; they are not only the barren 
thought of an individual ; they are the echo of the thought 
which is now subterraneously fermenting in the Italian 
masses, and they have received their first consecration in 
Rome and in Venice. 

When Young Italy raised her banner, now nearly twenty 
years ago, two elements predominated in Italy : superstition 
and materialism. Superstition was the habit of a part of 
the population, to whom all light, all education, was 
forbidden, led astray by a traditional religious sentiment 
conceived in the narrowest spirit, — of men who, deprived 
of every motive of action, of all consciousness of the true 
life of citizens, clung with a kind of despair to a heaven 
little understood. Materialism was the natural reaction of 
those who had been able to emancipate themselves from 
the abject spectacle which religion offered, from the brutal 
yoke it sought to impose upon their intelligence. It was 
said to them, Believe all thai we affirm : they replied by 
denying all. Luther compared the human mind to a 
drunken peasant upon horseback, who, leaning over on one 
aide, falls on the other, when you seek to set him upright. 
Many peoples have passed through a similar experience. 
Young Italy rejected at once both materialism and super- 
stition. It declared that in order to acquire the strength 
necessary to become a nation, Italy must emancipate 
herself not only from the old Catholic belief, but from the 
materialism of the eighteenth century. The first pretended 
a divine sanction to immobility ; the second dried up the 
sources of faiih, and logically tended to de^^tw-j fetX&.ex lA 
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duty, and to leave nothing for the object of human w 
but right and enjoyment We wished to prt^;ress as *« 
world progresses, according to the will of God, through the 
life etemaL We did not wish to combat in otder to 
obtain the satisfaction of certain appetites, paium it 
circenses, but for something more elevated ; for the d^nil;, 
the sacred liberty of the human soul, its development in 
love. We sought to fulfil a mission upon earth for our own 
and for our brethren's good. 

It is not my purpose to give here an exposition of tfie 
complete doctrines of Young Italy ; but I hold it important 
to prove, that our language to-day is the same as that of 
twenty years ago. We have never deviated from it. No» 
as then, my predominating idea, and the vital thought of lU 
my labours, is this : a fatal separatiou has been established 
between religious and political belief, between heaven and 
earth ; this is why we wander groping from one crias to 
another, from convubive movement to convulsive moTC- 
ment, without succeeding, without finding peac& It is 
necessary to reunite earth to heaven, politics to the etenul 
principles which should direct them ; nothing great or 
durable can be done without this. GOD, Religion; tsi 
People, Liberty in Love ; these two words, which u 
individuals we inscribed on our banner in 1831, and «hidi 
aft erwards^signifi cant phenomenon — became the formub 
of all the decrees of Venice and of Rome, sum up all for 
which we have combated, all for which we will combat unto 
victory. The people of Italy instinctively comprehended 
this idea. Young Italy became rapidly powerfiil. A 
gradual transformation was efl'ected in a portion of its 
enlightened youth ; which became, I will not say the most 
diivoxeil, but the most constant in devotion, to their country. 
I Tivo or three years of sUv\?,a\e a.TiA ".mSctw.'j, =«&«.'» 
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t the strength when the inspiring sentiment is only 
one of reaction, of indignation against oppression: a whole 
life is not too much for the realisation of an idea which 
seeks to reunite earth to heaven. 

The party which in Italy has assumed the title of 
Moderate, came across our path. Imbued with a badly, 
disguised materialism, springing up in the shadow of courts 
which have no other faith than that of power at any price, 
this party has no belief, it has only opinions. Adopting 
and abandoning them with the same ease, it accommodates 
itself to everything in turn ; princes, republics, concessions, 
popular insurrections, truth and falsehood. It creates 
nothing ; it cannot create anything ; it seeks _;&rw, material 
force, and worships it wherever it is found, and whatever 
name it may hear. It has called itself opportunist. At the 
present time it is warring against the priests in Piedmont, 
in the service of royalty; it would do the same thing 
to-morrow against the princes, in the name of the Pope, 
should the Pope recommence a career of concessions. In 
reality, the Moderates beUeve neither in the princes, nor in 
the Pope, nor in the people ; they believe in their own 
coterie, in their small conceptions, in their personal 
influence. They have neither a grand idea nor a great 
sentiment. They consequently follow, and do not initiate. 
When Charles Albert, whom they despised, manifested a 
weak ambition which appeared to them capable of serving 
their designs, they proclaimed him the first man of Italy. 
When Pius IX., in whom as Pope they do not believe, put 
on a semblance of liberalism, they wrote volumes to prove 
tbat Papacy was to regenerate the whole world. And now, 
even since the affairs of Rome, they do not dream of saying 
to the Pope : You are a falsehood^descend ; they venture 
only to combat bis temporal authoiit-j, :ii\6, at 'Cae, ■^u.'caft 
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time, hypocritically prostrate themselves before the spiritual 
authority of the father of believers. What can Italy or the 
world hope from such men, and from such a policy ? 

This policy has come to us from Machiavelli. Butmtfl 
Machiavelli it was not theory, but history, He lived in a 
period of ruin and dissolution ; liberty had perished every- 
where ; the last spark was being extinguished in Florence ; 
the Pope and the Emperor having at last coalesced, afteta 
struggle which had endured for ages, had vowed to spread 
darkness over all Italy. Corruption had descended from 
the Courts to the middle ranks of society. Cramped by 
the iron hand of the foreigner, the national genius was 
gradually disappearing, and the efforts of the giant Michael 
Angelo and of his great contemporaries, appeared only 
likely to result in immobilising it in stone or on canva^ 
' raising to it a magnificent monument, which might serve il 
for a tomb. Military valour was no longer the buckler 
of a free state. The chiefs of bands, without couDBy, 
without faith, sold their courage, talents, and soldiers W 
the highest bidder. Poor Machiavelli, after having 
endeavoured to struggle, after having, in his own pason, 
protested in prison and under torture, seated himself in 
ff upon this great ruin, and described, after the 
manner of an epitaph, the causes which had occasioned it 
Using the scalpel of the anatomist upon the corpse, he 
made of his books a long report of his work of dissection. 
And now, these men would inscribe the device of death 
upon the cradle of a new life. After more than three 
centuries of that latent renovating triinsforraation, which 
men call death or sleep, Italy is breaking the stone of hff 
tomb, stirring in all her limbs, making of her winding-sbeel 
a banner of insurrection ; and instead of bending the knee 
before this awakening nation, mslcaLi ot t\i\v\^\.o ii, /« lAt 
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mame of God and t/u peopk, gird thyself for a supreme efiorl, 
atid arise, they come coldly and pedantically to read to it a 
chapter of Machiavelli. Oh ! had it at least been that one 
in which he says to his country, " Thou wilt never again 
have life, except by unity; and thou wilt never have unity, 
except by abolishing the Papacy." 

But they dare not. They would steal, unperceived, some* 
fragments of liberty, without teaching the people to com- 
prehend them, or the reason of their right to them ; they 
wage a petty war, which will have a speedy end, against the 
priests, without daring to go to the source of the corruption 
of the priests ; without daring to say aloud : Liberty is the 
right and t/ie duly of the human soul; he who pretends 
to enslave the conscience, must desire to enchain the body. 
Strange, that this is the parly which in England, in this 
ancient land of liberty and of good sense, finds favour; 
whilst the popular party, the logical party, the openly and 
honestly emancipatory parly, is coldly received. A few 
vain good wishes, and a number of injurious suspicions, 
behold all the part that England has as yet taken in a 
question which is pregnant with the liberty of the world — 
lie Italian question. The cause — -I declare it frankly, and 
at once — is that the religious sentiment is expiring in 
England, and that, whilst the form remains intact, the 
foundation is being undermined and corrupted. The unity 
of the religious principle of the Reformation has dis- 
appeared. The divorce, of which I spoke above, between 
earth and heaven has been accomplished in England as 
elsewhere ; and it is because this separation has taken 
place, that Catholicism temporarily gains ground upon 
Protestantism. 

Let me explain my thought 

A mighty question is now being ag,\.W.\.e,i '\t\ "^.M-fssifc 
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between two principles which liave divided the woild ance 
; and these two principles are liberty and 
authority,* The human mind desires to progress according 
lo its own light, not by favour of concession, but by viitiB 
of the law of its own life. Authority says to it : — Rtii 
where thou art: I alom strike the hour of the march; wif 
J am silent everything should rest, for ail progress which is 
accomplished without me and beyond me, is impious. The 
human mind interrogates itself : it feels its own right and 
power ; it finds that the germ of progress is in itself that 
strength and right come to it from God, and not from an 
intermediate power coming between itself and God, as if 
charged to lead it. Hence springs revolt and resistance, 
and hence the anomalous situation of Europe. The con- 
science of the human race is struggling with tradition, 
which desires to enchain it ; the future and the past dispute 
for the collective life of humanity, and for that of the 
individual. The man who in these struggles, ever stifled 
yet ever reappearing, — in this series of manifestations and 
violent repressions which have constituted European history 
for two-thirds of a century, — sees only the action of some 
turbulent factions, or the result of some accidental o: 
material causes^ such as a deficit, a famine, a secret con- 
spiracy or cabinet intrigue, understands nothing of the facts 
of history, nothing of the laws, of which, through those 
facts, history becomes the expression. And he who in the 
great questions of the suffrage, or proletarian emancipation, 
and of nationality, sees nothing hut the subjects of poUticw 
discussion, having no connection with the religious ideSi 



It will be seen that the word authority Is here used in a nnrioiw 

: than Ie usual with Mauini. He simply meaus the existii^K^- 

s authority, which he has always declared to be bat the pi 

itbonty. 
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with the providential development of humanity, understands 
neither man nor God, and degrades to the proportions of 
a pigmy intellectual contest, that which is, in fact, a battle 
of giants, of which the stake is a step in advance in the 
universal education of mankind, or a step backward towards 
the world which we had believed to have ended with the 
middle ages. 

Between the two great armies which sustain the combat, 
marauders and free coriJs have undoubtedly introduced 
themselves and falsified its character ; between the two 
doctrines represented in the two camps, a multitude of 
exaggerations, of dangerous Utopias, of false and immoral 
philosophies, have come to throw trouble and alarm in men's 

It matters httle. The real question remains as I hare 
stated it All these irregular Cossack-like movements will 
disappear, like the sharp-shooters of an army, when the 
hour arrives for the masses to begin to move. It matters 
little also for what I now desire to say, whether the result 
of the struggle ought to be, as some imagine, the absolute 
abolition of the principle of authority and the pure and 
simple enthronement of liberty; or whether, as I believe, 
the future holds in reserve a great collective religious mani- 
festation, in which the two terms, authority and liberty, 
tradition and individual conscience, will both be recognised 
as essential elements to the normal development of life, and 
united in one whole, become at once the safeguard of belief 
and of progress. What is certain is that transformation 
implies death, and that the new authority can never be 
founded until after the complete overthrow of that which 
now exists. 

The destruction of authority, such as it now exists ; the 
proclamation of human liberty, whether as a, VfleHa q\ 
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^" Uie end, — this is ihc problem which Europe has iiovf W 
solve. Right or wrong, the human mind believes that il 
sees a glimpse of new destinies, of a new heaven ; and in 
order to prepare itself to realise them, it claims its indepen- 
dence ; it desires to interrogate humanity upon what it 
believes, upon what it expects and hopes ; it desires to pass 
under revision the laws of life, of its being ; — old authority 

■ would forbid the attempt- 
The question is a vital one; and one would have 
thought it impossible that there should exist a single people, 
or a single man, who did not feel the necessity of deciding 
between the two camps, and of giving to one or the other 
his name and his active adhesion. And nevertheless it is 
not so. The solidarity of all in support of the principle in 
which they believe is only understood on one side. And 
this side, with shame be it said, is that of old authority. 

All the powers whose rallying cry is Authority, are allied 
for the defensive and for the offensive ; they fulCil amongst 
each other the duties of fraternity ; when one is attacked 
the others fly to its aid ; in time of peace an universal pro- 
paganda rallies the means of all. They have a plan, a 
combined action, and a visible symbol, the Pope. Tbey 
do not believe in him ; but they fee! the want of a common 
standard, and they support him. Schismatics, orthodOJ 
behevers, materialists, all those who deny the liberty oflhe 
human conscience and its manifestation by acts, join hands 

I around his throne. 
It is not thus with the nations or individuals vrbote 
rallying cry is Liberty. They may recognise their brothws 
in the ideal sphere ; they fail to do so upon the field o( 
reality. Each sustains, defends what he has been able to 
conquer of liberty for himself; no one exerts himself for the 
triumph of the principle elsewhere. The life of God is only 
.. i 
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sacred to them so far as it is diffused in their own sphert; j 
beyond their own frontiers it becomes indifferent to them ; 
they abandon it to chance, they deliver it over to the 
enemy. No protection is afforded to the peoples who are 
tortured and destroyed, no hindrance is offered to ihe 
hostile forces which stifle life in its cradle, or prevent the 
truth from manifesting itself. To the cry of Authority every 
where and /or all, they oppose that of Liberty for those who 
possess it To the insolent, audacious intervention exercised 
by the other camp, they reply ; — Neutrality, non-interven- 
tion, — not for all, for they do nothing to prevent tbe 
intervention of others,— but for themselves. Austria and 
France intervene in Italy ; Prussia in the states of Germany, 
Russia in Hungary. England, the United States, Switzer- 
land, fold their anns, and tacitly aid the triumph, which they 
believe to be iniquitous, of old authority over liberty. Like 
Pilate, they wash their hands of the blood of the just — they 
would reply to God with the answer of Cain, Am L my 
brother's keeper 1 

A people, the Italian people, rises up. It goes straight 
to the heart of the question, to the palladium of the enemy's 
camp. It proposes to cut the knot, to emancipate the 
world, to end the struggle for all by a single blow. 
Authority has its seat, its source, its radiating centre at 
Rome. Authority pretends that it lives in the love of all, 
that it is sanctified by universal consent, that a factious 
minority is all that opposes it. Italy proves indisputably 
the reverse. It interrogates publicly, peacefully, the wishes 
of men in the very place where authority has always reigned 
without opposition, where it has been able to seduce, mis- 
lead, and corrupt at its pleasure. An unanimous voice 
\^\e.%:—The authority which governs us is a falsehood ; it is 
nottvorthy to guide us, ihe Pope is no longer our Iwnd; lue 
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^^^V appeal to God, io liberty, and to our conseienee. The royal^ 
^^H of the Pope, all that could be abolished by decru, it 
^^H abolished. The Pope flees. 

^^1 A banner bearing these principle-involving and eternal 

^^H words, God and thepeoph, floats above the Vatican. Not 

^^H a man raises his hand to protest in favour of the Pope ; not 

^^B a man bends the knee before the bulla of excommunicatioo 

hurled from Gaeta, And to this demonstration, for [he 

benefit of the world's cause, on the part of a people whidi 

has always served this cause, how has Protestantiam 

Irephedi* How has England replied? What has been 
done to save this people, when, in defiance of all right, and 
without the smallest provocation, four governments leagued 
together to crush it, and sent their armies to tear down by 
brute force the sacred banner of liberty of conscience ? 
There exists great agitation at the present moment in 
Protestant England on account of the attempted encroach- 
ments of Catholicism. Think you that these attempts would 
have taken place if the people's banner were still floating at 
R-ome? Think you that the Pope would have sent his 
Catholic hierarchy from Gaeta? 

Papacy excluded from Rome, is, it is well known, Papacy 
excluded from Italy. Papacy excluded from Italy is 
Papacy excluded from Europe. Place the Pope at Lyons 
or Seville — he will no longer be Pope, he will only be 
a dethroned king. 

Protestantism has not understood this ; there is so little 
remaining of the deep conviction, so little of the enthusiasm 
which produced the Reformation, that with regard to the 
great question in dispute at Rome, it assumed an attitude 
of scepticism, it contented itself by asking whether such ot 
such a man governing in that city belonged to one political 
^H^ school or another, whethct ht -was a, ^■i,«.\T3.^ of a system 
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of terror or of justice; it entered into a polemic with 
respect to individuals ; the work, the providential work, 
which was being accompHshed there by instruments 
destined, whatever might be their character, to disappear 
the day after, completely escaped its notice. And when 
Austrians, Neapolitans, and Frenchmen marched against 
Rome it could not summon up sufficient energy to say : 
Hold; a question of religious faith is there at tssti^, and we 
will not allow it to be decided by brute force. And yet we 
gave it sufficient time to pronounce this prohibition. 

Protestantism has thus given to the world, I repeat it, 
a striking demonstration of want of power, of decay. It 
will expiate it bitterly, if it does not hasten to repair the 
mistake it has committed 

Faith begets faith. You cannot expect that men should 
believe in yours, when they see that it does not furnish you 
with the consciousness of a right, or the feeling of a duty to 
fulfil. Vou have Icwked on with indifference whilst the 
hberty of the human sou! was being crushed beyond your 
gates: you will be thought little worthy of defending it within. 

Faith is also wanting to the Pope ; but he has something 
which replaces it in the eyes of the world : he has the 
audacity, the obstinacy, and the unscrupulous logic of 
his false principles. He attacks ; you fortify yourattlvea for 
defence : he advances ever, with the continuous motion of 
the serpent; you move by fits and starts under the 
impulse of fear: he says, Servitude for all; you aay, 
L^erty for ua alone. You will not have it ; or rather, 
you already have it not You are slaves, in the slavery 
of your brethren. Hence it is that your contracted 
inspiration no longer fecundates the souls of men. There is 
no religion without faith in the solidarity of the human race. 
iV 1 have here said wiat is to me the U»\ic\i-ft\yO'[ift dt %"*«iri 
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faith. When any one Bays to mo : Behold a good 

I aat, Hoio many sotda has he saved i when any one sajs 
: Behold a religious people, I inquire what it bu 
done and Buffered to hring humanity to its belief. 

It is to man, and not to a certain number of men, that 
God has given life, the san, the fruits of the earth, his luw, 
and the capability of comprehending and of obeying it. It 
was for all men that Jeaus died upon the Crosa. And yon 
who honour the nnrae of God and murmur unceasingly tlw 
name of Christ, what have you given, uliat do you give for 
all men % For whom do you die, for whom do you ixn 
martyrdom ? By what acts do you render testimony to ths 
unity of the human race, of which you are only a member. 
What work of education do you aooompliah upon earth 1 
Tou found establiEhmenta for the sale of Bibles, you 
smuggled the divine word across forbidden frontiers; 

■ but know you not that the foundation, the commencement 
of all education is liberty 1 Have you so completely lost 
tbe spirit, are you so blind to all but the dead letter of the 
law, aa not to know that it is to man that God allotted the 
gift of understanding and of interpreting hia will, and that 
the slave is not a man, but the form, the material part of 
man alone ? 

And here recurs to me the idea which I expressed above 
upon the unholy divorce which has taken place between 

I earth and heaven. This divorce is one of the character- 
istics of the existing Protestant agitation, and it stamps 
upon it another marked inferiority as compared with the 
Catholic propaganda. 
Man is one ; created in the image of God, he thinks and 
acts. Thought, Action, and that which causes him to 
translate his Thought in action, Love : behold his Trini^, 
:— 
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He who has not the conception or feehng of this Unity — 
he who would destroy it by dividing faith from works, 
ihoughl from adion, the moral from the practical or the 
political man, is not truly religious. He would break the 
chain which attaches earth to heaven. 

Earth and heaven are for me the loweat and the highest 
steps of the ladder of human progress. Man is placed 
upon earth not to vegetate, not to expiate, not to contem- 
plate ; but to progress ; to walk in the path of life 
according to the Law of which God has placed the germ 
in his heart ; to accomplish his own education, and that of 
otliers, according to the providential design ; to manifest, 
to practise his belief The amount and the endurance of 
this manifestation are the measure of his responsibility 
fulfilled, of which liberty is the sine qua non. Thought 
completes itself in action ; faith in works. God thinks 
only in working. With us weak beings this identification 
of thought and action can only be obtained step by step, 
through labour, suffering, and self-sacrifice. But this is 
the aim of our earthly life and it 'vs, faith which gives us 
strength to attain it. I can conceive religion in no other 
manner. It teaches us to do the will of God on earth, as 
it is done in heaven. It is supreme. It gives the law, the 
principles which political action ought to realise. 

This unity of man has been felt by the Pope ; and, 
therefore, he evinces that antagonism, of which the follow- 
ing pages upon the Encyclica will be found to speak ; the 
very foundation of his doctrine implies it. Pope and King 
are indissolubly connected ; the one completes and defends 
the other. 

The Pope says : "Be subservient to my word in ali that 
concerns the things of heaven." The King says : "Be 
subservient to my word in ali that concerns the things of 
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earth" They make use by turns of excommunication ind 

bombardment, of the priest and of the executioner. 

The Protestantism of to-day denies human unity, the 
link between earth and heaven. It pretends to emancipate 
thought, while leaving action submissive and enslaved. 
It would join conscience and servitude, slavery and liberty. 
No possible success can await on its propaganda. 

I have read the writings of the men who protest against 
the encroachments of Catholic Rome ; I have hearkened to 
the speeches uttered by them in their meetings. I have 
not met with a single expression of sympathy for the Rome 
of the People and for Liberty ; not a single prayer for the 
emancipation of Italy from the chains which forbid her all 
movement, all spiritual education. We have nothing to do^ 
they say, with political questions. Is it then by leaving 
man in the hands of his oppressors that you would elevate 
and emancipate his soul ? Is it by leaving erect the Idol 
of blind Force, in the service of Imposture, that you think 
to raise in the human soul an altar to the God of a free 
conscience? Moses broke the idols to pieces; he knew 
well that so long as the idols existed there would always be 
idolaters. 

Every so-called religious agitation against Papacy will be 
vain which does not take in hand the Italian polidcal 
question. While the Pope possesses Italy, he will have a 
footing in every part of Europe. It is the Italian nation 
aione that can annihilate Papacy. Would you introduce 
the light and air of heaven within our prison ? Heip us to 
break open its gates, to throw down its walls ; and the air 
and the light of God will pour in to invigorate and 
enlighten us. Help us to reconquer liberty of speech; 
you will find that our first word will be Liberty o/consdenS' 
Petition your goveinrnetil, wo^ Xq 'iti^yt \.'t\e ^i:Q(jj:ess of 
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Cfttholicism amongst yourselves— how can it attempt to do 
so ? — but, remembering for once at least that England also 
has rights and duties in Europe, to put a stop to the 
prolonged scandal of a foreign occupation of Rome : and 
be sure that twenty-four hours after our deliverance the 
Pope shall fiee towards Gaeta, and soon much farther than 
Gaeta. 

All agitation which does not make this its object will be 
vain ; not only because Italy bound, gagged, and with the 
sword of the oppressor at her throat, cannot make i 
response or derive any advantage from the fraction of truth 
which may be therein contained, before she has broken 
that sword ; but also because it is immoral ; because it 
^Is to recognise the unity of man ; because it betrays the 
sacred duty of rendering assistance to every victim of 
assassination ; and because it is in reality, I believe, a 
secret compromise between lukewarm religious belief and 
political prejudices which it is feared to alarm. 

We have sometimes been asked, if, when once emanci- 
pated, we should proclaim ourselves Protestants. It is not 
for individuals to reply. The country, free to interrogate 
itself, will follow the inspirations that God will send it. 
Keligion is not a matter of contract; and those who 
address such a question to us, can have but little faith in 
that which tliey profess to believe to be the truth. For 
myself, I would not bargain even for the liberty of my 
country by profaning my soul with falsehood. But this, 
with my hand upon my heart, I can answer to them : — 

Catholicism is dead. Eeligion is eternal. It will be the 
soui, the thought of the new World. Every man has in his 
own heart an altar, upon which, if he invoke it in earnest- 
ness, purity, and love, the spirit of God will descend. 
Conscience is sRcred ; it is free. But tn\l'h '\s out, m\4. ^ix^ 1 
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may anticipate the time, when, from the free conscience w'' 
enlightened men, beneath the breath of God, shall be given 
forth a religious Harmony, more mighty, more potent in 
love and life, than any to which Humanity has yet lent ear. 
But in order that the death of Catholicism may be re- 
vealed to men, the air must circulate freely, and reach, in 
order to destroy, the corpse which stands as yet erect. In 
order that man may invoke in earnestness, purity, and love, 
I the spirit, the truth of God, he must be emancipated &om a 
state which teaches him immorality, egotism, hatred, and 
mistrust. And in order that truth may triumph over error, 
ust be free to proclaim itself in the full light of dsy' 
consummation we can offer in exchange for te 
support which we demand. 



FROM THE POPE TO THE COUNCIL. 

(From the Italian lUl Popah cf Septembtr 1B49.) 
The pages here subjoined were written by me, at tbe 
request of an editor, and almost at the stroke of a pen, M 
far back as 1832. Prefixed to a few copies of a translation 
of Didier's work upon the Three Principles — they had litde 
or no publicity, This, however, is not my reason for T^ 
printing them. The reason is to be found in their date. 
Profoundly convinced that the religious quesrion imperi- 
ously demands a solution ; convinced that Papacy having 
abused its mission, which was already exhausted, for some 
four centuries, is now a corrupt institution and a mere 
mockery of religion; convinced, that having lost its own 
faith and that of others, lost all inspiration, all under- 
standing or love of humanity, all power of infusing 
life in the coming geneta-Uons, iftma.w«\w^ ■&«: ^!*A 
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rf the soul,^ — Papacy reduced to a slate of negation can 
produce nothing henceforth but materialism, a condition of 
society which it can dominate to tyranny, and the degrading 
worship of the mere interests of rehgious trade; convinced 
that the day has arrived for every honest man to break the 
guilty silence, and to declare to it, as his conscience 
dictates, Thou arl a lie condemned by God and men: begone,- 
Tve worship not phantoms ; — I am glad to be able to say to 
myself and to my readers, that my convictions date from 
seventeen years ago. Late events have confirmed, they 
did not inspire them. I know not what it is to be ani- 
mated by revenge or reaction. Those men who, themselves 
deprived of all faith, cannot believe in that of others, the 
men who accused Lamennais of having abandoned the 
Papacy because a cardinal's hat had not been ofTered him, 
will say to me ; Your war against Papacy is an answer to 
the defeat of Rome. I therefore point out, not to them, 
but to those who might be deceived by them, my opinions 
in 183a. Those opinions, conceived in the death-like 
repose of an exile imposed by a Prince and not by the 
Pope, might err through audacity but not through anger. 
Even when I saw the bombs furrow the sky of Rome, and 
foreign soldiers, as in the middle ages, assault her walls, 
hewing down her valiant sons in the name of an institution 
in which they did not believe, I did not feel anger, but the 
deepest pity and grief; pity for Pius, who, not naturally 
bad, but misled by wicked men and by the pride of princely 
dominion, will die with remorse in his soul ; grief that the 
Papacy should not be able or willing to sink solemnly, like 
the sun in the immensity of the ocean, conscious of the 
religious transformation which Providence is maturing for 
humanity, and itself transmitting the connecting link and 
the initiating word to believers. BuX '\\. ^tte.\M. \.ii \w 
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decreed that great institutions at the expiration of' 
period of life allotted to them should be extinguished 
mire or in blood. 

is over seventeen years since I wrote : — 



" Italy, setting aside the great and important spectacle of 
I people aspiring to regain its unity, independence, and 
liberty, presents at the present time a phenomenon that 
merits the attention of the peoples, and of all those who 
watch with attention the progress of humanity. In the 
midst of all the attempts at insurrection which spring up atid 
expire to be reproduced the day after, in the midst of that 
universal ferment which extends from the Alps to the 
Pharo, like a boiling spring, whose source is in the Roman 
soil, — a great fact, an European fact, is being accomplished 
There is something more in this land than an oppressed 
and excited population; something more than a multitude 
desirous of the amelioration of its material condition; 
something more than a few communes insisting upon their 
franchise. There is the development of a moral revoliition, 
the manifestation of a moral law, the proclamation of a 
principle of moral liberty. There is the human race at the 
gates of Rome, imperiously demanding its franchise." 



"Papacy is Expiring.— Papacy is Extinct." 

" The moral power of the Papacy has long been dead in, 
Europe. Luther destroyed it by wiUidrawing from it the 
north. It sufficed for a single city to deny that power, wd 
to be able to hold out in its denial, to inflict upon it ainffl- 
■ound, and to show \,\\at V^pat-j Wi taJ-tJi-iii its uUMJIta 
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Upon earth, and no longer corresponded to the wants and 
intellectual condition of humanity, 

" From the lime when the authority of the hand that 
once ruled urbi et orbi was disputed by one-third of 
Europe, the death-struggle of Papacy commenced. Papacy 
is a reUgion, and the necessary character ih tic of religious 
unity is universality. From that time forward the power of 
Catholicism waned. Every Pope, upon ascending the 
throne, found the extent of his dominion diminished. It 
was like a territory the shores of which are insensibly, con- 
sumed by the ocean ; a flower which every breath of wind 
despoils. As if impelled by some powerful hand^by the 
hand of progressive civilisation — princes, peoples, philo- 
sophers, sectarians, voluntarily or involuntarily conspired to 
overthrow the colossus whose head was in the clouds and 
whose feet were of clay. To throw off the yoke of Rome 
was, towards the middle of the eighteenth century, the pre- 
dominant idea of Italian and foreign governments. They 
considered themselves great and strong every time that 
they had resisted, and triumphed over the pretensions of 

" Naples refused her tribute, violated her commands, and 
commissioned writers to dispute the papal rights ; and if 
afterwards the Neapolitan government allowed the men on 
■whom it had imposed this office to be persecuted by priests 
and inquisitors, it was but the habit of tyranny, which avails 
itself of the instrument, and then destroys it ; but the fruits 
remained. Joseph II. in Germany and Leopold in Italy 
assailed Papacy with the energy of reform. The priest 
Ricci and the synod of Pistoia encouraged the emancipa- 
tion. The Jansenists spread themselves everywhere, and 
endeavoured to recall the ancient religious severity of 
primitive Ctiristiaiiiiy. Voltaiic published a. cciisade a.igu.'A'i.t 
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^^V Catholic Rome, and supported it, if not with ptofiinijily (m 
^^H thought and historical philosophy, yet with an activity and 
^^H Wifiety of weapons truly prodigious. Then the lonent 
^^ bioke forth; the revolutionajy lava which swept the entire 
past from its throne. Then Napoleon, imprisoning the 
Pope, dragging him to Paris, threatening him, and obliging 
him to compromise /o/frtV-ff//)' with him, completed the dis- 
grace and abasement of Papacy. Afterwards, the giant 
having fallen, and the political inertia allowing a return 10 
the peaceful studies of philosophy, the spiritual and eclectic 
schools arose^schools which, without denying the'religious 
sentiment, ceased to recognise Papacy as an essential 
element thereto. 

" In the entire Catholic world, De Maistre alone remained 
to the Pope — De Maistre, who made him the victim of a 
system logically deduced, joining with him the absolute 

• king and the executioner; Catholicism, despotism, and 
capital punishment being, according to De Maistre, die 
three bases of Society ; the three elements, in fact, of the 
old world, which the new one was destroj^ng. To-day 
Catholicism is extinct. It is necessary to repeat it, to repeat 
it to all, in order that they may direct their efforts to found 
a new unity, 

" Humanity has made a step in advance, and is seeking 
a new symbol. Attempts at new religions, ridiculous in 
themselves, yet show that a void has been created. The 
few who have arisen to uphold the Catholic banner, en- 
deavouring to associate it with a liberty of their own, betray 
their utter powerlessness to support it alone ; every religion 
has had apostles, when it was dying ; but their lamentations 
are over a coipse. They deceived, and still deceive them. 
selves as to the number of their followers, because som^ 
^_ seeing victory secure, turn bact lo eximine this syml 
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and they do not perceive that it is a poetical feeling towards 
a grand ruin, not a return of faith, which, once extinguiihed, 
is never renewed. The Avenir has ceased to appear ; 
Lameiinais, a man who perhaps would have been a Calvin 
had he found Catholicism rooted and secure, is in Rome to 
behold the idol overthrown, and to free himself from an 
illusion ; tlie European Review languishes ; Chateaubriand 
is mute, and will remain so. Papacy is extinct — a worn^J^t 
form, preserved yet a little while for the veneration of the 
lovers of antiquity. The Pope, not being able to convince, 
puts to death. He protects his inviolability by armed 
ruffians. He defends ihe vicarship of Christ with Swiss 
and Austrian bayonets. No other roof now remains to him 
but the cupola of St. Peter ; and one day or other the 
banner of liberty waving from the temple shall drive him 
even from that asylum. Rash futile excommunications 
alone remain to him — old arms, worn-out for three ages ; 
and he casts them about at random, like weapons abandoned 
by a flying man. 

" The destruction of the Papacy was inevitable in the 
destinies of humanity, and reveals the action of a social 
element hitherto neglected, and which threatens to avenge 
itself, the popular element. Papacy was iormerly a power, 
because it supported itself upon the people. It alone con- 
stituted a visible centre of association. It recognised, to a 
certain degree, the principle of capacity, excluding in the 
earlier times ihe aristocracy, opening the way to the man of 
the people, to the serf, to arrive at ecclesiastical dignity. 
It waged war against feudalism ; war against princely 
power ; it opposed to the spectre, the altar. Therefore the 
people in Italy were principally Guelph, while in the rest of 
Europe they adhered to the throne, where the km^?. -NM^^i 
jig-a;/)s/ tAe predominance of the seignonaX e\e.ixie.^\.. t&J» 
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the death of Juhus II., the last great Pope, when the 
pontiffs perceived that the people began to feel itself power- 
ful, and to look for the revealer of its destinies elsewhere 
than in the Vatican, they leagued themselves with the 
kings. This une<]ual alliance, contracted between the 
Guelph and Ghibelline principles, sworn enemies for ages, 
is the most convincing proof of the fall of Papacy. But, 
even before this, the destroying worm had already invaded 
the idol ; the Papacy introduced the germ of its obti 
destruction, when it assumed and enlarged its temporal 
dominion. It is necessary for religions to hold themselves 
supreme in an intellectual and moral sphere. Contact 
with facts and material phenomena destroys them ; taking 
away their prestige, and bringing before the multitude the 
metaphysical principle which shapes them, applied to the 
thousand cases which admit or call for examination. Al 
the present time, the people is neither Guelph nor 
Ghibelline, but stands aloof, distrustful of both parties; 
abhorring the one, and abhorring and despising the other; 
invoking the Moses who shall disclose to them the promised 
laud. 

" And yet. Papacy still stands erect j although worn oul 
and undermined on all sides, it stands erect, a pretext for 
the machinations of absolutist governments ; a visible 
centre ahlte for cunning and incapability ; a loathsome 
symbol ; but still keeping the field, and disputing the 
ground from those who would lay there the foundations of 
another temple. While the idol stands, its shadow will 
continue to cast darkness around ; priests, Jesuits, and 
fanatics will shelter themselves beneath its shade to disturt) 
the world ; while it stands, discord will exist between moral 
and material society, between ^i^Kt and fact, between the 
present and the innmiueiU tvitiiie. KtlA fee ^tlyss-^^ ■«* 
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Stand until new-born Iialy shall overthrow the throne on 
which it is upheld. In Italy, then, is the solution of the 
European question. To Italy belongs the high office of 
proclaiming the general emancipation, solemn and accom- 
pliahed. And Italy will fulfil the duty entrusted to her 
by civilisation. Then will the peoples hasten to gather 
round another principle. Then will the south of Europe be 
placed in equilibrium with the north. 

"Awakened Italy shall enter into the European family. 
How solemn her resurrection ! Twice has she awakened, 
since the fall of pagan Rome closed up the way of ancient 
civilisation, and sho became the cradle of the new. The 
first time a Word went forth from Italy, which substituted 
an European spiritual unity for the triumph of material 
force. The second time she diffused over the world the 
example of civilisation in arts and literature. The third 
time her mighty hand will destroy the symbol of the middle 
ages and will substitute social unity for the old ^ritaal 
onity. From Rome alone can the Word of modei-n unity go 
forth, because from, Rome alone can come the absolute destruc- 
tion of the ancient unity. But — ■because catholic unity is 
extinct, because Papacy has done its work, making of .. 
itself a mere prince and the servant of princes in an epoch 
fatal to princes — we must not conclude that religion is 
extinct, and that henceforward political theories only are 
to rule humanity. Political theories have now more than 
ever need of a religious sanction. Without this they must 
be always uncertain, deprived of all secure foundation, or 
firm support. The general will is a fitting foundation for 
governments; hut where the general principles which 
regulate the moral world aro not evidenced in their acts, 
where tliey are not reduced to maxims, to recognised laws, 
there iviJI never be a genera! will. THe i\?>c(we"c^ q\ 'sNws.' 
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principles and the deduction of their inviolability, ^ 

proving them of origin superior to the power of the 
individual, is precisely the task of preaeot civil isntion. 
And to this end should the efforts of all minds desirous 
of establiEhing the social edifice upon a solid foundation be 
directed. 

"Religion ia eternal. Religion — superior to philosophy 
' — ia the hond that unites men in the comnninion of t. 
recognised generating Principle, and in the consciousneaa of 

I a common tendency and mission; it is the Word which 
shall raise the standard of Humanity in the midet of the 
nations of the earth, 
" Religion is Humanity. 
" Men h^ive need of unity. Without unity progress is 
impossible. There may be movement, but it will not be 
uniform or concentrated. There will be first disorder; 
then opposition ; finally anarchy. 

" Men cannot remain in a slate of anarchy. When they 
are left to it, when the directing minds do not hasten to 
extinguish it by the revelation of moral Principles, scepB- 
cism, materialism, and indifference to every thing superior 
to the individual are introduced into the struggle. Amongst 

I us, the Catholic faith being shaken by the progress of 
intelligence, and the shafts of ridicule, men turned anxiously 
to any reforms, any doctrines that promised to substitute* 
new order of things for the one destroyed. Unfortunately, 
tyranny, remaining the master, forbade reforms; forbade lh»C 
new ways should be opened to the people, to gather round 
something positive and secure. It followed, then, that men's 
minds being unsettled, lailing to perceive the new Word, and 
hav-ni; 1 .st the old, either to pk refuge again in superstition, 

or adopted materialism ; and at the present time there is, 

^^L comequentlyi a want ot ^^atmoti-j W^.'sceiv "Coa ■m'is.'Ks. ««i 
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the educated classes of the nation ; there is mistrust on one 
side, indifference upon the other. There is indifference, 
because materi.iUsm is not a belief. It has no faith, no 
consciousness of something higher ; it recognises no 
mission — lives in itself, by itself^ with itself— looks at facts, 
and neglects principles— and remains a cold and calculating 
doctrine of individualism. With such a doctrine great 
peoples are not created, because great peoples are those 
who represent and develop an idea in humanity; and 
materialism does not produce, but rather excludes every 
general idea, making sdf-interest a law for every thing ; 
self-interest, a doctrine ever variable, differing in every 
individual, according to years, circumstances, the accidents 
of climate, and other physical causes. The consequences 
of this state of things in Italy are evident Co all. 

"There is no movement in literature, in the sciences, in 
the arte, in philosophy, in law. There is no political 
movement, save of a reactionary nature. 

"la literature, men w«ll known for the servility of their 
political doctrines preach liberty of the mind, independence 
from rule% the emancipation of poetic genius; claiming for 
themselves the right of conducting the intellect through 
the ruins of the middle ages, or the ravings of mysticism ; 
whilst men loving liberty and the progressive development 
of civil government, refuse the same progressive develop- 
ment to literature, restricting it within certain codes, as 
antiquated as Papacy, without perceiving that the human 
intellect cannot divide itself in two halves, and advance 
with one-half whilst it stands still with the other. History 
has become a collection of facts, and nothing more; an 
emh-'llishrauut, often a burden to the memory ; neither a 
reveater of wisdom, nor a guide to the future ; because 
where /ou do not put forward ^tommiiwOvj \wAs. <&. *. 
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certain order, where you do not relate them in a manner 
which reveala an idea, where you do not deduce from them 
a moral law, what can one fact teach you to-day whicli 
another may not falsify to-morrow 1 What other tendencj 
can history give you, if not that most fatal tendency 
to doubt \ Philosophy doea not exist among ns. We hnw 
some obaervationa on facta ; some researches concerning the 
manner by which certain physiological phenomena are 
produced, but there ia no science of causes — there are no 
primary laws of the iutelleob. Political movement exista, 
because where tyranny reaches its utmost limit it neceB- 
sarily moves the minds of men to hatred and to vengeanc*. 
if to nothing else. But enduring constancy in »aerifi«i 
faith in the future and in ourselves, and above all unity oi 
symbol, certainty of the same aim, the science of means, 
and unwearied propagandism do not exist among ut^ ornre 
very rare. There ia indignation, grief, individnal oout^l 
but there is discouragement, division, suspicion, mistniatol 
everything and of everj'body, 

[t is of the most urgent importance to withdraw mm's 
minds from such a state — and for this there is no hope but 
1 powerful unity— in one faith — one bond — one comiBoii 

'Do you desire to give life and movement to literature 
to the arts, and to science^ Harmonise them togelhor; 
point out the intimate connection, which runs through R^i 
and give to all a common aim, 

" Do you desire that intellect should advance 3— J)ir«rt 

towards the same aim : do not enchain one of i^ 

faculties whilst you emancipate another. Inspire it witli» 

grand conception whicli will render it fruitful, give it » 

t direction, and trust it to itself. 

"Do you desire that y out oWweiv?, *vwa\\Ww.™*^t'»t 
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Begin by giving tbem a lofty aenae of their own dignity, of 
their own inviolability, of tieir own power. Do not lower 
the conception of liberty to them, but raise them to it: 
convert it into a mission, and create them its apostles : say to 
them that there is a moral law superior to them, which binds 
tbem all, in one bond, to the execution of ti great desigc 
to the sacrifice, if necessary, of the individual to society. 

" Find, in short, a unity — and prefix it to reform, and to 
all the efforts towards it. Present yourselves to the nation 
with a table of duties and of rights. 

" Proclaim, in words that the multitudes will understand, 
the moral principles which should preside over their | 
regeneration. 

" Religion is the sanction of those rights, of those duties, 
of those /«Ki7)>/w. 

" Papacy is extinct ; but Religion is eternal : Papacy is I 
only a form, a form now antiquated, worn out by the idea ' 
that has undergone a development, and which seeks to 
manifest itself. 

" Catholicism is extinct ; but you who watch over its bier, 
remember that Catholicism is only a sect, an erroneous 
application, the materialism of Christianity. Remember 
that Christianity is a revelation and a statement ai prir. 
of certain relations of man with that which is beyond him. 
sel^ which were unknown to Paganism. Remember that 
those principles are the same that are inscribed upon the I 
banner of all lovers of liberty. Remember that religions 
are not changed by men, but by time, progress, and the 
manifestation of some new principle ; and that whosoever ] 
attempts to substitute himself for the age and for those 
causes, is guilty of a foolish and fatal mistake. Remember, 
in short, that a religious principle has always presided over J 
two-thirds of the revolutions of slT\g\e ^eo'^Vs, ot& ^iS-. "Css 
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great revolutions of humanity ; and that to desire to aboli«l»- 
it where you have no other to substitute, where there is 
neither education, nor any profound conviction of general 
duties, nor a uniform conscience, nor the habit of high 
social virtue, is the same thing as to create a void, to open 
an abyss, which you yourselves wi!l perhaps be the first to filL 
" Perhaps in religion, as in politics, the age of the jrysito/ 
is passing away, and a solemn manifestation may be 
approaching of the Idea as yet hidden in that symbol 
Perhaps the discovery of a new relation— that of the 
individual to humanity— may lay the foundation of a neir 
religious bond, as the relation of the individual with nature 
was the soul of paganism ; as the relation of the individual 
with God has heen the soul of Christianity. But whatever 
may be in store for the future, whatever new revelation of 
our destinies awaits us, it behoves us meanwhile not to 
forget that Christianity was the first to put forward the word 
equality, parent of liberty — that it was the first lo deduce 
the rights of man from the inviolahility of his human nature 
— that it was the first to open a path to the relationship of the 
individual ti'vCa humanity, containing in its doctrine of human 
brotherhood Xh^ germ of a principle, of a law oi association?' 

To these thoughts written in 1832, succeeding years, and 
especially the two last, have given a solemn confirmation. 
A Pope arose, whose good disposition, progressive instincts, 
and love of popularity rendered him an exception to the 
Popes of later times, and Providence, as if to teach mankind 
the absolute powerlessness of the institution, disclosed to 
the love and in the illusions of the people, the path 
new life. So great is the fascination exercised by great 
>, so great the power of ancient customs, so eager 
the desire for Authority as rt»e ^\4e a.xi6 sanwitso. c\ >:5«o. 
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these multitudes who are said to be agitated by 
the spirit of anarchy, — that a word of pardon and tolerance 
from the Pope's lips sutEced to gather round him, in an 
enthusiasm and intoxication of affectioti, friends and 
enemies, believers and unbelievers, the ignorant and the 
men of thought. One long cry, the cry of millions ready to 
rush to martyrdom or victory at his nod, saluted him as 
their father and benefactor, the regenerator of the Catholic 
faith and of humanity. The experience of three ages, and 
the inexorable logic of ideas, were at once forgotten ; writers 
whose intellect and opinions alike had rendered them 
influential until then as adversaries, now employed them- 
selves in founding around that One man systems destined 
to prepare for him the way to a splendid initiative. Many 
advocates of liberty of conscience, whom the spectacle of 
anarchy displayed by the Protestant sects had always 
disturbed, now began to doubt. The few believers in the 
future church remained silent and thoughtful. Could it be 
that history had decided too rashly ? Could it be amongst 
the secrets of Providence that an institution which for ten 
centuries at least had giveu life and movement to Europe, 
should rise again, reconciled with the life and progress of 
humanity, from its own tomb? Throughout the whole 
civilised world men's minds, troubled and excited, awaited 
the ivord which was to issue from the Vatican. 

And where now is Pius IX. ? 

In the camp of the enemy; irrevocably disjoined from 
the progresaive destinies of humanity ; irrevocably adverse 
to the desires^to the aspirations which agitate his people 
and the people of believers. The experiment is complete. 
The gulf between Papacy and the world is open, !No 
earthly power can close it up. 

Impelled by tbu impulses of his hcai t to seek for ^^\iWv^.-j 
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and affection, but drawn on by the all powerful logu 
of tbe principle he representa to the severity of absolatt 
dicCatorship ; seduced by the universal movement of meit'i 
mindg, by living examples in other countries, and by the 
spirit of the age, to feel, to understand the sacred words of 
progress, of people, of free brotherhood, but incapable of 
making himself their interpreter -, fearful of the conn- 
quences, and trembling lest the people, raised to a DeV 
conHciousnesB of its own faculties and of its own rights, 
should question the authority of the pontificate— Piua IX 
vacillated contemptibly between the two paths presented to 
him, muttered words of emancipatiou, which he neither 
intended nor knew how to realise, and promises of ooantty 
and independence to Italy, which his followers betrayed by 
conspiring with Austria. Then, struck with sudden terror, 
he fied before the multitudes who cried aloud to him 
courage; he sheltered himself tinder the prolpotion of a 
Prince, the executioner of his own subjects; he imbibed 
his tendencies, and in order to revenge himself for the 
quiet with which Rome, urged in vain to a civil war, wm 
organising a new government — he solicited foreign aid, and 
he who, from a horror of bloodabed, had shortly before 
endeavoured to withdraw Koman assistance from the 
Lombard struggle, agreed that French, Austrian, Neapolitsa, 
and Spanish bayonets should rebuild his throne. Now lost 
amid the fallacies of secret protocols, the servant of hii 
protectors, the servant of all except of duty and of the 
desires of those who hoped in him ; — ho wanders near tba 
frontiers of Rome without attempting to re-enter the oitj, 
as if kept back by the phantoms of the slain. The LoD)) 
XVI. of Papacy, he has destroyed it for ever. The camuffl* 
ball discharged by his allies against the Vatican gave tlM 
last Uoiv to the insUtuUoii. ^^_ 
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Whilst these things were happening, a Prince was 
pursuing a similar course in the north ot our peninsula, 
accompanied by the same hopes, the same illusiooB 
and delasiona of the peoples. He was saluted hy the 
title of the Sword of Italy. The noblest spirits from 
all parts pointed out to hii^i Austria and the Alps, and 
Baspeoded, in order to make the last trial of monarchy, the 
propagandism of their most cherislied ideas. Ho was pre- 
ceded by the encouragement of all Europe, and followed by 
a numerous and valiant army. Where died Charles AJbertI 

Thus has providence shown to our people, desirous of the 
right, hut lukewarui in faith and too credulous in the 
illusions of the old world, the powerleasneBS of monarchy 
to ensure the safety of Italy, and the irreconcilability of 
Papacy with the free progress of humanity. The dualism 
of the middle ages is henceforward a mere form without 
life or soul : the Guelph and Ghibelline insignia are now 
the insignia of the tomb. Neither Pope, nor King 1 God 
and the people only shall henceforth disclose to ub the 
regions of the future. 

The Spirit of God descends now upon the multitudes ; 
individuals privileged in intellect and heart collect, elimi- 
nate, and express the resnlts of popular inspiration — hence 
their power of initiation — but they do not create or destroy. 
For the dogma of absolute, immutable authority concentrated 
in an individual, or in an immutable Power, is being 
substituted that of the progressive authority of the People, 
the collective and lasting interpreter of the law of God. 

This principle, accepted by the people as the highest 

power in the sphere of political life, under the name ot 

CoKSTiTUENT Assembly, will have its inevitable application 

in the sphere of religious life. This application will b^m 

^^ued the Council. 
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Life is One. You cannot arrange its different manifwU' 
tions ao that they can remain independent, or find contra- 
dictory expression, without introducing B,iiarchy. Ton 
cannot aay to the people, Thou art half free and hd/ 
enslaved; social life is ihine, hut religious life belongt to 
otherg. You cannot dismember the souL Liberty ia thfl 
gift of God, who rules over, blesaes, and renders fruitful all 

I the faculties of man, his creature. 

[ And the Pope knows it : he knows he can oaly reiga in 
Bome as a despot. The political concessions that he mn; 
make will be de facto only, not dejure; and his creatures 
will withdraw them the day after. Who thinks differeatly 
deceives himself. Governments often hasten their fate by 
suicide; but never consciously. 

And we know it well. Upon Pope and upon King, by 
the slow but inevitable providential education of the human 
race, and in the name of the inviolability of mind, weiglw 
an equal condemnation. 

The question between the temporal and spiritual powW 
is misunderstood by many ; and it is important to reduce it 
to its true signification. To regard it as anything moti 
than a protest against the principle of absolute authori^ 
represented by the Pope — to seek to furnish through it I 
positive organic foundation to society — would tend to 
withdraw the earth and man from religion. 

Religion and politics are inseparabie. Without religion 
political science can only create despotism or anarchy, We 
seek neither the one nor the other. For us. lite is Ml 
educational problem, society the medium of developing it, 
and of reducing it to action. Religion is the highest 
educational principle; politics are the application of thai 
principle to the various mauifestationa of human existence. 
Tbe ideal remains in GoA : wau'wl^ a\vtiw\4 W to ».i;n.nt 
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to approach to it as nearly as ia possible upon earth. 
Worshippers all of God : we should seek to conform oni" 
acta to his law. Thought is the spirit ; its translation into 
action, into visible external works, is the social fact. To 
pretend, then, to separate entirely and for ever earthly 
things from those of heaven, the temporal from the 
spiritual, is neither moral, logical, nor possible. But 
when the Power representing a religious principle no longer 
possesses or inspires faith — when, through ages of error, 
and through the progress of the people, all vital communion 
has ceased between that power and humanity — when it no 
longer possesses any initiative, but only the strength of 
resistance, the £rst form assumed by dissent is that of 
protest and sep.iratioa. Society, before decreeing the 
final condemnation of that power, and of the principle 
upon which it is supported, separates it from its own 
movement, isolating it in a sphere of inaction, where 
opinion can jud(;e it fearlessly and dispassionately. Then 
IB raised the cry for the separation of the temporal from 
the spiritual ; and that cry, for those who understand the 
secret instincts oE the people, means ; — 

■'Your mission is fulfilled; withdraw. Our life, our 
progress, spring no longer from you. The principle which 
yon represent is not ours. We no longer believe in you. 
In our hearts a purer, larger, and more efficacious religious 
conception is fermenting, which is not yours. And since 
you either will not or cannot accept it, remain alone. A 
solemn memorial of the past which will never return, you 
are now naught but an idol, a form without life or soul, 
God and religion remain with us ; with us who feel 
ourselves better than you, and more capable of guiding 
otirselves through the paths of our earthly country, 
which should be for us a step towards Veaven., «. ^^4 S-ist 
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exertion in the misBion of the fraternal education of 
humanity." 

And when, — conscious or nnconaoiouB of its own misaon, 
—the Homan AssBmbly, raising in front of the Vatican ^ 
symhol of popular majesty, and inscribing thereon the new 
formula of the religious bond to believers, the saored ■woidi, 
God and the people, declared that the temporal power of 
the Pope had fallen, de facto and rfe jure, — that decree 
proclaimed : — 

"Society banishes you, Pope, from its fold. Tear 

■ proved impotence renders all communion of afiection, ol 
works, of aspiration between us, impossible. You ought lo 
have guided us ; but wliilst our souls, irradiated with na* 
light, foresee a vaster id&al^ and our brows sweat blood ui 
clearing the obstacles from our way, you, dazzled and 
alarmed, do but mutter to bumanity the old formulae of the 

I middle ages from which all virtue was extracted ages ago; old 
doctrines of blind resignation to evils that we can overcome^ 
and which the Christian's prayer bids ua overcome — impk*- 
ing that tlie kingdom come on eartli, as it is in heaven. What 
progreaa have we accomplished through you, for many agesi 
What victims have yon taught us to save 1 To what classes 
of Bufferera, in mind or in body, have we, through yoor 
agency, extended a brother's hand, and said, Sit ■aiith us il 
the table of equals: rejoice with ws in the communion ^ 
aotfh, because for t!iee also Christ has given his blood t ^ 
people arose in the name of the Cross against the opprM- 
sion of the Crescent, and whilst men, stigmatised by you U 
unbelievers, ran from all parts, re-baptised to faith by the 
hope to conquer or die for that sign, you apoke not to tlwt 
people ft single word of comfort or benediction! Anothflc 
people, dear to the church for ita faith, and for the loDg 
and bloody sacrifices wYi\c\\ \t W* m'«A'; foe its aake— 
! J 
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raised, in the name of its violated temples, destroyed 
liberties, finH. abolished traditions, tliat national standard 
which once arrested the invading Mahometan under the 
walls of Vibtina, and you — blessed its executioner I And 
we, thrilling with the lofty idea of love, o£ equality, of 
Jiberty, arose saying : W& will make of Italy am altar upon 
which we will join hands to pronounce the third Word of 
unity and life /or humanity /—Father bless and g-uide «*,- — 
bat you, having lost all understanding of the mission of 
humanity and of the providential scheme, through ages 
of prostitution with the princes of the parti), distrustful 
of yourself, of us, of the world, and of Providence itself, — 
drew hack in terror. You could do nothing but lament 
and curse. The energy of faith, the power of sacrifice ; 
the word that consoles and animates, are no longer yours. 
Our followers die tor their faith ; you for your faith — floe." 

The belief in absolute authority embodied, by the election 
of the few, or by the chance of birth in an individual, is 
for ever extinguished in Europe. Belief in Papacy is 
therefore extinct. The revolt of the human mind against 
divine right applied to princely power inevitably ascends 
to the Pope, who protects those princes by his word and by 
bis consecration. Papacy, like monarchy, is a corpse. 
The corruption which is generated around both institutions 
is only the consequence of their internal decay. 

National sovereignty is the remedy universally accepted 
for preserving society from the total absence of authority, 
from anarchy. The sovereignty of the Church — by the 
oh/M-ck we understand the People of Believers — must pre- 
Berve society from the absence of al! religious principle and 
authority. 

The Constituent Asgemhly and the Couneil: these are 
the prince ,iTid tlic pope of the iutvite. '^Vtswi iww.\,€!e.swi, 1 
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. who persist in upholding monarchy fey' a^Bi 

expedients, and false doctrines, will not save it ; they do 

but condemn society to a longer period of civil war, amidst 

■ illuaions, delusions, conspiracies, and violent reaction. 
^Those mistaken men who persist in upholding Papacy by 

expedients, and false doctrines, will not sace 
jjt ; they condemn society to many more years of immo- 
■-rality, doubt, and materialism. 

Bury the dead ; join hands in loving act and thought, 

■ and go forward. God created as for life ; and do you fear 
r that he will not reveal himself to bis creatures, when, — 

mhled to interrogate their own hearts upon their own 
}>e]ief and to study the ways of the future, — tbey involve 
Aaid! 



lUROPE: ITS CONDITION AND 
PROSPECTS. 

I {Firsl Jmblis/iedin llie " Weslmhislcr Review,'' ApHl z, 1S52,) 



The literature of the Continent during the last few years 
has been essenlially political, revolutionary, and warlike. 
Out of ten historical works, seven at least speak to us, 
from a favourable point of view or otherwise, of a revolu- 
tion now extinct ; out of ten polemical, political, economi- 
cal, or other works, seven at least proclaim or combat a 
revolution about to take place. The first bear the impress 
of terror ; the last are full of gigantic hopes, though most 
imperfectly defined. Calm has fled from the minds of 
Continental writers. Poetry is silent, as if frightened by the 
storm now gathering in the hearts of men. Romance 
becomes rarer every day ; it would find no readers. Pure 
art is a myth. Style itself is changed; when it is not 
commonplace, when it retains something of that individual 
originality which every style ought to have, it is sharp, 
cutting, biting. The pen seems, as it were, sword -sh aped ; 
all the world thinks and writes as if it felt itself on the eve 
of a battle. 

From the midst of this tempest, which I point out, 
because to sleep is to perish amid the storm, 
heard eaclafminff. "Beware I Society \5 m Aa.'&g.gt. tsmw 
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threatens us. The barbarians are at our gates. Revoto^ 
tions destroy all the guarantees of order; from change to 
change we are rushing into nothingness. We have con- 
ceded too much ; we must retrace our steps and strengthen 
power at aO price." Other voices reply to them, — -" It is 
too late, your society is dead, corrupted ; hasten to bury it 
The salvation of the world is in us, in an entirely new order 
of things, in a society founded upon a basis diametrically 
opposed to yours." Flags are raised on high in infinite 

■ variety; Liberty, Authority, Nationality, 1815. Lahur, 
Property, Rights, Duties, Association, Individualism—^ 
these devices are displayed aloft II is the night of [li£ 
Brocksbetg— a sort of intellectual and moral chaos, to 
which scarcely anything analogous is to be found, unless 
we go back some eighteen centuries in the history of the 
world, to the fall of the Roman Empire ; when the ancient 
gods were dying; when the human mind was wavering 
between the sceptical epicureanism of the masters, and the 
aspiration of the slaves to the Unknown God ; when the 

I earth trembled under the steps of unknown races, ianpelled 
by a mysterious irresistible power towards the centre Of 
European society. 
What is the signification of a crisis thus prolonged, n* 
withstanding all the efforts which are made to overcome it? 
Have these barbarians of our days a Home in which gitst 
destinies are to be accomplished, and towards which, like 
Attila and his hordes, they are impelled by an invisible 
hand ; or do they march onward to lose themselves in 
deserts ; without a purpose without a tomb, without leaving 
any useful memorable trace in history? Are we advanoBg 
towards anarchy or towards a new mode of things, — towards 
dissolution or towards a transformed life? All ask them- 
selves this question; all coulJ resolve it, if the point of viet 
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of each man were not narrowed by his position in some one 
of the adverse camps ; by the now prevailing habit of judg- 
ing of the depth, ihe intensity, and the direction of the 
European current by the passing ebullitions of the surface ; 
and by a prejudice, presently to be defined, which for haif- 
a-century Tias' influenced almost all appreciations of the 
political situation. 

And yet this question must be solved. It is a vital one. 
It necessarily contains a rule for our actions. A law of 
Solon decreed that those who in an insurrection abstained 
from taking part on one side or the other should be 
degraded. It was a just and holy law, founded on the 
belief, — then instinctive in the heart of Solon, but now com- 
prehended and expressed in a thousand formula, — in the *■ 
solidarity of humanity. It would be just now more than 
ever. What ! you are in the midst of the uprising, not of a 
town, but of the whole human race ; you see brute force 
on ihe one side, and right on the other; you march between 1 
proscription and martyrdom j between the scaffold and the 
altar; whole nations are struggling under oppression; 
generations are proscribed ; men slaughter each other at 
your very doors ; they die by hundreds, by thousands, 
fighting for or against an idea ; this idea is either good or 
evil ; and you, continuing the while to call yourselves men 
and Christians, would claim the right of remaining neutral? 
You caunot do so without moral degradation. Neutrality, t 
that is to say, indifference between good and evil, the just 
and the unjust, liberty and oppression, is simply Atheism. 

jLet us, then, endeavour to distinguish all that there is of 
I^rmanent frojii all that is merely accessory and transitory 
fe the crisis; all that will remain, and which demands 
jSatisfaction, from that which is only a momentary ebullition, 
the dross or scum of metal in fusion. The question now i%J 
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i-.ow to carry forward the balance of the past half-century to 
ihe credit of the half-century to come. I shall endeavour 
to do this as rapidly as possible ; not as summarily, how- 
ever, as their Excellencies the ambassadors of France, 
Austria, Russia, and of the thirty-iive or thirty-sis States of 
Germany. 

Their Excellencies have very recently made a discovery 
which would remarkably simplify our solution if we could 
believe them upon their word. According to them, there 
are in London four or five persons who are the cause of all 
the disturbances of the Continent, They walk abroad, and 
all Europe is agitated ; they associate themselves for ui 
object, whatever it may be, and the whole of Europe asso- 
ciates itself with them. England has only to abandon her 
noblest privilege, that of exercising a free hospitality, and lo 
drive these men across the ocean, and Europe would sleep 
in peace under the baton of Austria, the knout of Russia, 
the mvalUtio of the Pope. Pity that Lord Granville should 
not have reached to the height of their Excellencies ! Pity 
that for such a peace he should scruple to violate English 
law and English honour. 

No ; the agitation in Europe is not the work of a few 
individuals, of a few refugees, be they who they way ; and 
there is something in this opinion sad and ridiculoiS at the 
same time: I say sad, because it evidently shofrs the 
inability of the "masters of the world" to comprehemi and 
to abridge the crisis. Individuals are only powerful at the 
present day, so far as they are the exponents of the condi- 
tion and collective aspirations of large bodies of men. For 
sixty years Europe has been convulsed by a series Wt 
political struggles which have assumed all aspects by tuma; 
which have raised every conceivable flag, from that of pure 
I despotism to that of anarchy j from the organisation of the\ 
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bourgeoisi in France and elsewhere as the dominant caste, 
to ih&jacquerUs of tlie peassnts of Gallicia. Thirty revolu- 
tions have taken place. Two or three royal dynasties have 
been engulfed in the abyss of popular fury. Nations have 
risen, like Greece, from the tomb where they had been for 
ages buried; others, like Poland, have been erased from the 
map. Forgotten, almost unknown races, the Sclavonian 
race, the Roumaine race, silent until now, have disinterred 
iheir traditionary titles, and demanded to be represented in 
the Congress of Nations. Kings and Queens have gone to 
die in exile. The Austrian Empire, the China of Europe, ' 
has been on the brink of destruction, A Pope, drawn 
along by the popular current, has been obliged to bless e 
national insurrection, and then to fly in disguise from the 
capital of the Christian world. Vienna has twice been 
covered with barricades. Rome has seen the republican 
banner float above the Vatican. Governments, attacked 
and overthrown, have ten or twenty times recovered strength, 
drawn closer their alliances, overrun the half of Europe with 
their armies, annihilated revolutions, effaced entire genera- 
tions of revolutionary spirits by the sword, the scaflold. 
exile, or imprisonment, and crushed, as they term it, the 
hydra of disorder and anarchy. The heads of the hydra 
have sprung up again fifty for one ; the struggle has recom- 
menced at the foot of the scaffold of those who initiated it ; 
the idea has gained strength beneath the hammer on the 
anvil ; we are now, three years after an European restora- 
tion, three months after the triumph of order in France, 
calculating upon and arming for new struggles ; and we are 
told that all this is the work of a few individuals, trans- 
mitting from one to another, every ten years, the inheritance 
of a subversive idea I As well might the conquest of the 
world by Christianity be attributed to d\e. Mwict^taonSt 
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, labour of a secret society. Christian truth emerged from 
""^ the catacombs, ie<rfl«j-tf the whole world was tkirsling far iL 
The ancient unity was broken ; a new one was necessaiy- 
Between these two unities chaos reigned, in which hamatii^ 
cannot live. It reigns now, because amidst the ruins of Ml 
unity in which mankir.d no longer has faith, a new uniiyis 
being elaborated. If a few men have power with the multt- 
tudes, it is because these men embody this unity in them- 
selves better than others do. And though yon may destroj 
^^^ them to-day, others will replace ihem to-morrow. 
^^Kil Europe no longer possesses unity of faith, of mission, or 
^^V* of aim. Such unity is a necessity in the world. Here, then, 
^^H tis the secret of the crisis, It is the duty of every one lo 
^^H examine and analyse calmly and carefully the probable 
^^H elements of this new unity. But those who persist in per- 
^^H petuating, by violence or by Jesuitical compromise, the 
^^H external observance of the old unity, only perpetuate the 
^^H crisis, aod render its issue more violenL 
^^P Europe — I might say the world, for Europe is the leva 
,. of the world — no longer believes in the sanctity of royi! 
f races ; she may still accept them here and diere U i 
guarantee of stability, as a defence against the encroati' 
ments of some other dangerous element ; but she no longti 
believes in the prinesple, in any special virtue residing 
in them, in a divine right consecrating and protecting them, 
Wherever they reign despotically, she conspires i^ainsl 
them ; wherever liberty exists under their sway, in however 
small a degree, she supports them under a brevet of im- 
potence. She has invented' the political axiom, "Kings 
reign without governing;" wherever they govern, and 
govern badly, she overthrows them. 
) Europe no longer beb'eves in aristocracy, the royalty 

several : she no longer believes in the inevitable phi 
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transmission, in the perpetual inheritance of virtue, intelli- 
gence, and honour : she believes in it no longer, either 
scientifically or practically. Wherever an aristocracy acts 
'well — if that ever happens to be the case— she follows its 
Jead ; not as an aristocracy, but as a doer of good : 
-wherever it drags itself along in the pride of its o!d 
•radilions — idle, ignorant, and dccayed^she rids herself of 
at ; she destroys it, either by revolutions or by ridicule. 
The carnival on the Continent looks to the historical order 
of patricians for its masks. 

Europe no longer believes in the Papacy ; she no longer 
telieves that it possesses the right, mission, or capacity of 
spiritual education or guidance ; she no longer believes in \ 
the immediate revelation, in the direct transmission of the 
designs and laws of Providence, by virtue of election, to 
any individual whatsoever ; five years ago she was seized 
with enthusiasm for a Pope who seemed disposed to bless 
the progress of the human race, and to constitute himself 
the representative of the most advanced ideas of his age ; 
she despised him as soon as he retraced his steps and 
recommenced the brutal career of his predecessors. 

Europe no longer believes in privilege, be it what it t-- 
may ; except in that which no one can destroy, because it 
comes from God— the privilege of genius and virtue ; she 
desires wealth, but she despises or hates it in the persons of 
those who possess it, when it is not the price of labour, or 
when it arrogates to itself rights of political monopoly. 

Now look at the actual organisation of Europe — is it not \ 

altogether based upon privilege, by whatever name it may ] 

be known? How, then, can one wonder at the struggle ' 

which is engendered within it ? 

Let it, then, be openly declared by every honest man, 

^^K this struggle is sacred ; sacred as Ubettf, ^a.ct^'^^^'^iQi^^H 
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human soul. It is the struggle which has had fti IB 
symbol, since the commencement of the historical wmid, 
the grand type of Prometheus ; which has had for ii 
during the march of the human race, the cross of 
which has had for its apostles almost all the men of 
the thousand pillars of humanity. This war-cry which rises 
from the ranks of the Proktaire is the cry of our father^ 
the Hussites ; T}ie atp for all, the cup for all J It is tht 
logical consequence of the doctrine common to us all, lH« 
unity of God, and, therefore, of the human race. It is an 
effort to realise the prayer of Christ: Thy will be dants* 
earth as it is in heaven/ Yesterday we reverenced the 
priest, the lord, the soldier, the master ; to-day we reverence 
IMan, his liberty, his dignity, his immortality, his labour, 
his progressive tendency; all that constitutes him a creature 
made in the image of God — not his colour, his birth, his 
fortune^all that is accidental and transitory in him. "We 
believe that every man ought to be a temple of the living 
God; that the altar upon which he ought to sacrifice to God 
is the earth, his field of trial and of labour; that the incense 
of his sacrifice is the task accomplished by him; that 
his prayer is love ; his power, love realised — Associadon. 
We believe no more in that narrow dualism which lus 
established an absurd antagonism between heaven and 
earth, between God and his creation. We believe that the 
earth is a stepping-stone towards heaven ; that it represffliti 
a line in the immense poem of the universe ; a note in the 
everlasting harmony of the Divine idea ; and that on the 
accordance of our works with this harmony must depend 
the elevation of our actual being and our hope of progress 
in that transformation of life which we call death. We 
beheve in the sacredness of individual conscience; in 
the right of every man to the utmost self-development 
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ble with the equal right of his fellows; and hence we / 
hold that whatever denies or shackles liberty is impious, and 
ought to be overthrown, and as soon as possible destroyed. 
This it is which is at the bottom of the ever-recurring 
struggle in Europe ; this it is which prevents either armies, 
or persecutions, or coups-diktat from conquering it ; this it is 
which will insure final triumph. 

Now, if fatal errors, vain or absurd desires, false and 
immoral systems, have gathered around this idea, is it a 
reason for denying — not the errors, the immoderate desires, 
the systems — but the idea itself? Is the religious idea an 
impious thing because heresies have been engrafted upon 
it? Shall we deny God because the Father of all has been 
transformed by the monk of the Inquisition into a universal 
tyrant ? Shall the errors of sceptics make us renounce the 
inviolable rights or the power of human reason ? 

Such reactions take place only in weak and cowardly 
natures — for I do not address here men who choose their 
part through interested and selfish motives. I repeat that 
it is the duty of every bonest and sincere man to study with 
impartiahty the true causes of this prolonged crisis which 
convulses two-thirds of the populations of Europe ; to range 
himself openly on the side of justice; to combat with the 
same energy enemies and false friends, — atheists and 
heretics, — those who deny the right of progress, and those 
who falsify and exaggerate it A faction must not be 
allowed to substitute itself for Humanity; but we must noti 
on the other hand, allow ourselves, through intolerance or 
fear, to treat Humanity as a faction. 

I ask, is there one of my readers who can boldly say, 
"What you have just declared to be the final object of the 
European agitation is evil; I recoil from it?" No 1 
Discussion may arise upon the means selected for its 
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realisation, upon the time, more or less near, 
not upon the essence, upon the thing, upon the idea itselt 
But around this holy aspiration towards the emancipation 
of oppressed classes and peoples, around this great sod^ 
thought which ferments in all men's minds, there has arisen 
such an uproar of discordant and irritated voices ; such a 
jumbling together of petty systems, of fragmentary con- 
ceptions, representing in reality nothing but individuilioes 
excited by vanity and morbid exaltation ; that the aspiration 
itself the primitive thought, has become obscure to oui 
eyes. We have mistaken the glare of meteors for ihe true 
and steadfast light ; we have forgotten what is principal in 
J what is accidental and accessory ; we have turned from 
( eternal Truth for the possible realities of a day. 

To some the poniarding of Rossi has appeared to be the 
programme of the Italian revolution; while others believe 
that the French revolution and the abolition of all individual 
property are synonymous, These men forget one thing— 
the revolution itself; that of 1848, which confiscated 

I nothing, which abolished no right ; that of Rome in 184^ 
which slaughtered none but the foreign soldiers upon its 
walls. In what we have just indicated there is much more 
than a simple, an accidental contrast — there is the indio- 
tion of a constant fact, of which those who seek in good 
faith to appreciate the crisis should never lose sight j the 
radical and habitual difference between the language of 
parties and their acts ; between the excited, exaggerated 
ebullitions of intelligence seeking to progress and brutal^ 
repulsed by force, — and its practice, its point of view when 
it descends into the arena of action. Proudhon hiiuseli^ if 
in power, would not organise anarchy. There is hardly 
intelligent Communist who, on the morrow of a revolt 
would take for his programme ihe ideal which 
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il»«iched before; there is not one of the preachers of 
systematic terrorism, who, invested with power, would not 
recoil from the application of the rules which he had pro- 
mulgated in defeat. This is in the nature of things. 
Besides the change which takes place in the same men in 
different positions; besides the difference between the 
nnrestrained impulses of the writer or the propagandist 
orator, and the course, regulated by all external circum- 
stances, of the legislator or the representative, — there is the 
fact, that the work oi preparation falls mostly into the hands 
of factions, whilst the practical solution of the crisis belongs 
to the mass, to the majority of the country. Now the 
mass, the majority, never desires the impossible. It 
instinctively feels that it is called upon to continue, not to 
create Humanity. It takes tradition as its starting point ; 
it advances, but does not break the chain ; it is bound by 
too many habits and affections to the past. If you had fifty 
revolutions in Europe, not one would essay to establish 
Communism or terror as a system. Those whom the 
reading of a pamphlet or an article of a paper inspires with 
alarm for property or for any other historical element of 
society, are the enfans niais, as the writers themselves are 
the enfans terribks, of our times. 

This view is confirmed by facts. The republicans, who 
under the reign of Louis Philippe had organised themselves 
into The Society of the Rights of Alan, affectedly designated 
their different sections by the names of Robespierre and 
Marat The victorious republicans in 1848 commenced by 
abolishing capital punishment for political offences : pro- 
perty was respected, and all the acts of the triumphant 
party were characterised by moderation. The Italian 
revolutions followed the same course. TJie powers which 
issued ftom insurrection in Hungary, at Vienna, tl%^QU^c»i\, 
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Europe, may have committed errors ; they i 
their career with spoliation or with blood. 

But besides this puerile fear, which shuts its eyes to the 
approaching dawn, because of the fearful phantoms w 
the night evokes, there exists a general prejudice, alluded 
to some pages back, which radically vitiates the judgmenB 
brought to bear upon the European crisis. The error con- 
sists in this, that in seeking an insight into the issue of the 
crisis, and the tendencies which will govern its latest stag^ 
attention is directed exclusively to France. Some aeventj 
years ago we used to judge all republican ideas by our 
historical recollections of Sparta and Athens; now we 
judge all that is called liberty, equality, or association by 
the meaning given, or thought to be given, to these words 
in France. From continually fixing our eyes upon Paris, 
we are no longer capable of seeing or comprehending the 
rest of Europe — of Europe gifted with an individual IMe, 
with an individual organism, of which Paris is only oM 
amongst inany centres of activity. 

This arises from an idea which I beheve to be false, and 
which, consciously or unconsciously, prevails everywhere— 
namely, that the initiative of the continental European 
movement belongs to France. 

In reality this initiative is no longer hers. A poweriiJ 
influence is naturally and inevitably exercised by a nation 
of thirty-five millions of men, placed in a central position, 
endowed with warlike habits ; compact, centralised, and the 
most decidedly One amongst European nations. But the 
initiative of ideas, the moral and intellectual initiative — that 
which adds a new element to the powers of civilisation, Ot 
changes the general point or view of the labours d 
Humanity — the initiative exercised by the discovery of the 
New World, by the invention of the Press, by that of gun- 
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powder, or by the application of steam— the political initia- 
tive which leads to a social transformation, to the emancipa- 
tion of an enslaved class, to the study of a new forai of 
Organisation — has never been appropriated by any single 
nation — by France less than by any other. Like the flaming 
torches, the lampada vita, which were passed from hand to 
hand, in the sacerdotal ceremonies of ancient Rome, this 
initiative has passed from one nation to another, consecrat- 
ing each and all missionaries and prophets of Humanity, 
Were they not all destined hereafter to become brothers, 
fellow-labourers, equals: each according to his especial capa- 
bilities, in the great common workshop of Humanity, towards 
a cotnmon end — collective perfectionment, the discovery and 
progressive application of the law of life ? Thus the idea of 
the divine Omnipotence sprang from the old eastern world ; 
human individuality from the pagan Greco-Roman world, 
and more lately from the forests of old Germany ; the idea 
of the equality of souls from the doctrine preached at Jeru- 
salem ; the idea of the democratic constitution of the City 
from the Tuscan and Lombard republics ; of commercial 
association from Bremen and the Hanseatic Towns; the 
colonising idea from England ; the sacredness of human 
conscience from Germany; the preconsciousness of the 
unity of Europe, and of the world, twice from Rome ; Art 
from Greece and Italy ; Philosophy from all. If there is 
anything in this sunlike movement of the human mind 
which especially characterises France, it is not the initiative, ly 
it is rather \\\c popularisation of ideas. French intelligence 
creates little ; it assimilates much. It is essentially con- 
structive ; the raw material comes to it from elsewhere. 
Stjpple, pliant, active, full of self-confidence, instinctively 
monopolising, and aided by a language clear, facile, and 
fitted for all conversational requisites, — the French mind 
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seizes upon ideas already put forth, but too often negleettft' 
elsewhere ; it fasliions, ornaments, appropriates them, and 
throws them into circulation ; often facilitating that circula- 
tion by parcelling out the idea, by dividing it into fragments, 
as we multiply our small coinage for the benefit of the 
greater number. Its life, its utility, is there ; and it fulfils 
this special fiinction, which would seem to have been 
assigned to it, with an aplomb de mailre and a confidence 
which insure success, 

11 prend son Mm oii il le trouve; refashions and deals 
with it as it only knows how, and so well that other nations 
often unconsciously receive from it in exchange that whicfi 
they themselves had originated. It is not the less true, how- 
ever, that the power of initiation, of spontaneous creation, 
which gives a new impulse to the human mind when it seems 
exhausted, is not (exceptions apart) the innate faculty of the 
French nation. She called herself, in the first period of her 
history, the artn of the Church; she has often been since the 
tongue of the Thought of others. Without her, perhaps, 
this thought would have long remained silent and sterile. 

It is from the great Revolution of 1789 that we may date 

this prejudice in favour of France, whom the Peace of 

Utrecht had robbed of all preponderanqe. The bold 

defiance which, in the name of a great human truth, she 

then flung to the powers that were ; the gigantic, efforts by 

I which she maintained it against the coalesced governments 

k of old Europe, followed by the military glories of the 

I Empire, are still working on the imagination of Europe. 

' We all worship the echo, as well as the fact, of power ; and 

the remembrance of the great battles which led the French 

eagle from Paris to Rome, from the Escuria! to the Kremlin, 

fascinates us as the image of a power which cannot dJ&' 

\ The French Revolution has b^en regarded by all, hi^loi^^l 
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aod readers, as an ILurop^nn /regramme ; as the commence- 
ment of an era ; and as a consequence of this conception 
■we assign a series of succeeding initiatives to the people 
who gave the first. Every idea originating in France 
appears to us fatally destined to malte the tour of Europe. 

This conception is, in my opinion, erroneous. What I 
say is grave indeed; for, if correct, it must change entirely 
the point of view from which to appreciate the events of 
this century. DilTering in this respect from all writers on 
the Revolution, it would be necessary for me to develop my 
ideas at greater length than my present space permits. I 
could not, however, in writing upon present European 
tendencies, avoid expressing a conviction which would 
completely modify, supposing it to be sound, the judgment 
passed upon these tendencies and their future. I must ask 
my readers to supply this deficiency by a fresh study of that 
revolutionary period, in the hope that I may find an oppor 
lunity, perhaps in examining the recent histories of rfie 
French Revolution, to bring forward my proofs. 

The great French Revolution was not, philosophically 
speaking, a. programme ; it has a resume. It did not initiate, 
it closed an epoch. It did not come to bestow a new idea 
upon the world ; to discover the unknown quantity of the 
problem of a new era ; it came to place upon a practical 
ground, in the sphere of the pohtical organisation of society, 
a formula comprehending all the conquests of twenty-four 
centuries, all the great ideas morally elaborated by two 
historical worlds — the Pagan and the Christian — of which, 
if I may allow myself the expression, it has summed up 
the balance. It took from the Pagan world its declaration 
of liberty, of the sovereign Ego; from the Christian world 
its declaration of equality ; that is to say, of Uberty for all 
as the logical consequence of tlic unity of nature in the 
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human race; hence also it derived its motto of fratetoily, 
the conseqaence of the Christian formula, alt men an ih 
sons of God; and it proclaimed— and herein consists ilG 
merit towards Europe— that all this ought to be realised 
here below. Further than this it did not go. As in every 
great summing up of the progress of the past we 
can detect the germ of that of the future, the Revolu- 
tion was marked by many aspirations towards the idea Of 
association, of a common aim, of a collective solidarity, of 
a religious transformation, — the dominating idea of the 
present time, — but in its official acts, in the ensemble of its 
march ; in its most characteristic manifestations, it has 
never gone beyond the point of progress already (intel- 
-^ lectually) reached, the emancipation of individuality. This 
is why, after having embodied its idea in a Declaration of 
ike Jiighis of man, of the individual, it was only capable of 
ending in a man — in Napoleon. -Hight, that is to say, the 
individual asserting himself, was its life, its soul, its strengtli. 
Duty, that is to say, the individual submitting himself to the 

I idea of a collective aim to be attained, never was its direci' 
ing thought. That thought was the obligation, the necessity 
of fighting for the conquest of the rights of each ; it made, 
so to speak, duty subservient to rights. It never rose in 
action to the height of putting forward a DeclaraHen ej 
Principles. Its definition of Life has always been — whatever 
efTorts have been made to prove that it went beyond it— the 
materialist definition — the right to physical well-being. It Isso 
even now. And Europe is now agitated and unconsciously 
led by the other eminently religious definition of life as a 
mission ; a series of duties, of sacrifices to be accomplished 
for others, in view of an ulterior moral progress- 
France has, by her Revolution, borne witness in the civil 
world to the truths taught in the moral world by Christianity. 
J 
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She has also said : Behold the man : Eece homo. She has 
laid down the principle of human individuality in the 
plenitude of its liberty in face of her enemies ; and she has / 
overthrown them all. She has done, politically, the work 
of Luther ; herein is her glory and her strength, But she . 
has not given to mankind the Word of the future, the aim of 
the individual upon earth ; she has not indicated the work 
to be accomplished, of which liberty is only a necessary 
premiss — the new definition of Life which is to be the 
starting-point of an epoch. Her great formula, which the 
imitative mind of democracy has rendered European — 
liberty, equality fraternity — is only an historical formula, 
indicating the stages of progress already attained by the 
human mind Now, every philosophical and social formula 
ought — if it pretend to give a new initiative to the nations 
— to contain an indication of the Law to be followed and 
of its necessary interpreter. The formula which the Italian 
Revolution inscribed upon the republican banner at Rome 1 
and Venice, God and the People, is more advanced and 
more complete than that of the French republicans. 

Since iSrg there has been a great want in Europe — the 
iniiialive'has disappeared; it belongs to no country at the pre- 
sent time, to France less than to any other. Europe is in search 
of it ; no one knows yet by which people it will be seized. 

We must not, then — and this is the practical result which 
I am desirous of reaching— judge of the agitation, the as- 
pirations, the tendencies of Europe, by France, France^ 
does not lead; she is only a member of the Europeans 
commonwealth ; simply one link in the chain. \ 

There are in Europe two great questions ; or, rather, the 
question of the transformation of authority, that is to say, of 
the Revolution, has assumed two forms ; the question which 
all have agreed to call social, and the question of nationalities. ^ 
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The first is more exclusively agitated in France, the sKond 
in the heart of the other peoples of Europe. I say, wUA 
all have agreed to call social, because, generally speaking, 
every great revolution is so far social, that it cannot be 
accomplished either in the religious, political, or any othei 
sphere, without affecting social relations, the sources and tiie 
distribution of wealth ; but that which is only a secondary 
consequence in political revolutions is now the cause and 
the banner of the movement in France. The question 
, j there is now, above all, to establish better relations Sietween 
labour and capital, between production and consumption, 
I between the workman and the employer. 

It 18 probable that the European initiative, that whidi 
will give a new impulse to intelligence and to events, wilt 
spring frora the question of nationalities. The social 
question may, in effect, although with difficulty, be partly 
resolved by a single people ; it is an internal question for 
each, and the French Republicans of 1848 so understood 
it, when, determinately abandoning the European initiative, 
they placed Lamartine's manifesto by the side of their 
aspirations towards the organisation of labour. The 
—^ question of nationality can only be resolved by destroying 
\2^ the treaties of 1815, and changing the map of Europe and 
its public l,aw. The question of Nationalities, rightly 
imderstood, is the Alliance of the Peoples ; the balance of 
powers based upon new foundations ; the oi^anisation of 
the work that Europe has to accomplish. 

We should be wrong, however, to separate the two 
questions ; they are indissolubly connected. The men who 
plead the cause of the Nationalities well know that revolu- 
tions, necessarily supporting themselves on the masses, 
ought to satisfy their legitimate wants ; they know that a re- 
volution is sacred whenever it has for its object the ])rogre8B 
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of tfie millions ; but ihat it is an unpardonable crime 
"■hen it has only for its object the interest of a minority, of 
a caste, or of a monopoly ; they know that the problem 
now to be resolved is, the association of all the faculties and 
all the forces of humanity towards a common end, and that ,-- 

10 movement can at the present time be simply political. 
By dividing into fractions that which is in reality but one 

thing; by separating the social from the political question, 
a numerous section of French socialists has powerfully 
contributed to bring about the present shameful position of 
affairs in France. The great social idea now prevailing in J 
Europe may be thus defined : the abolition of the prole-' I 
tariat ; the emancipation of producers from the tyranny of 1 
capital concentrated in a small number of hands ; re-division 
of productions, or of the value arising from productions, in 
proportion to the work performed; the moral and intellec- 
tual education of the operative; voluntary association 
between workmen substituted, gradually and peacefully, for 
individual labour paid at the will of the capitalist. This 
sums up all the reasonable aspirations of the present time. 

11 is not a question of destroying, abolishing, or violently 
transferring w ealth from one class to another ; it is a 
question of extending the circle of consumers; of conse- 
quently augmenting production ; of giving a larger share to 
producers ; of opening a wide road to the operative for the 
acquisition of wealth and property; in short, of putting j 
capital and the instruments of labour within reach of every 
man offering a guarantee of good- will, capacity, and | 
morality. These ideas are just ; and they are destined 
eventually to triumph; historically, the time is ripe for their 
realisation. To the emancipation of the slave has suc- 
ceeded that of the serf; that of the serf must be followed 

^bfathat of the workman. In the course of human progress 
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the patriciate has undermined the despotic privilege of 
royalty; the bourgeoisie, the financial aristocracy, has 
undermined the privilege of birth; and now the people 
the workers, will undermine the privilege of the pro- 
prietary and moneyed bourgeoisie; until society, founded 
upon labour, shall recognise no other privilege than that of 
virtuous intelligence, presiding, through the choice of the 
people enlightened by education, over the full development 
of its faculties and its social capabilities. 

These ideas, we repeat, are not exclusively French; they 
are European. They are the result of the philosophy of 
history, of which the seeds sown by the Italian Vice 
have been cultivated more particularly by the German 
philosophers. From the moment that the human race 
was regarded not only as an assemblage of individuals 
placed in juxtaposition, but as a collective Whole, liv- 
ing a providentially progressive life, and realising an 
educational plan which constitutes its laws ; — the series of 
terms composing the civilising progression of which we 
spoke a litde while ago, was sufficient, by showing the con- 
quests of the past, to point out the necessary progress of 
the future. The belief in the unity of the human race, and 
in progress, considered not as an accidental fact, but as a 
law, would naturally beget modem democracy ; belief in 
the collective life of society would lead to the idea of 
association, which colours all the efforts of modem re- 
formers. The failure of ten revolutions lost by the 
bourgeoisie did the rest. It was evident that nothing 
now succeeds if not supported by the masses ; and this 
support is only to be obtained by working openly for them ; 
by giving them an interest in the triumph of the revolution- 
ary idea. Upon the practical ground, the existence of stand- 
ing armies, sold body and soul to absolutism, has materially 
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assisted in enlarging political programmes, and in impress- 
ing them with a popular and social tendency. It was 
necessary to find a power to oppose to this mute and blind 
force, which crushed ideas under the heavy tread of 
battalions in rank and file ; where could it be found if not 
in the people? The men of the party of progress 
addressed themselves to them ; some through faith, others 
through policy, through necessity ; all learned to know 
them, to feel for what they were ripe, by seeing them in 
actiotL Action is the thought of the people, as thought is 
the action of the individual. It was a sudden revelation 
confirming all the presentiments of science, all the aspira- 
tions of faith. Justice and duty call upon us to proclaim 
aloud that upon the barricades as in their passive resist- 
ance, after the victory as during the struggle, wherever 
they were not momentarily led astray by ambitious or 
mistaken men, the people acted bravely and nobly. The 
blouse of the workman covered treasures of devotion, of 
generosity, of patience, suspected by none. At Paris, at 
.Milan, at Rome, at Venice, in Sicily, in Hungary, at 
Vienna, in Poland, everywhere, the populations gave the 
tie, by their conduct, to the terrors excited by what t 
called the unchained lion. There was neither massacre, 
pillage, nor anarchy. Before the signs of a great idea, at 
the sound of the words Fatherland, Liberty^ Independence, 
the cry of misery itself was silent. Sublime words 
spoken, as by the Paris workmen, when they said, " We can 
endure four months of hunger for the republic." There 
were sublime acts, as the pardon granted by the people ol 
Milan to Bolza, the man who had been their persecutor 
for twenty-five years, " because to pardon was a sacred 
thing." The women of the Transtevere at Rome, lodged 
^M the Government, during the bombardment, 
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palaces of the exiled nobles, upon their simple promisei-iii 
the name of "God and the people," that they vooU 
commit neither theft nor injury, religiously kept their word 
The people of Berlin took no other revenge for the four 
hundred and twenty-one victims who had fallen under the 
troops, on the 18th of March 1848, than that of burning, 
without taking a single article, the furniture of two traitOK, 
Preuss and Wernicke. Men like Victor Hugo and 
fLaaiartine, who had never been included in the ranks of 
I democracy, were converted by the combatants of Paris. 
Even Pope Pius IX. himself was for a moment fascinated. 

Principles and facts, theory and practice, thus united U 
prove to the men who believe in progress and are willing to 
act for it, that the object of their efforts ought to be, and 
can he without difficulty at the present time, the People in 
its totality, irrespective of propertied or privileged classo, 
And as it is impossible to dream of the moral and 
intellectual progress of the people without providing for its 
physical amelioration — as it is absurd to say, "/«/««/ 
yourself" to a man who is working for his daily bread froffl 
fourteen to sixteen hours a-day, or to tell him to tew lAO' 
sees nothing around him but the cold calculations of the 
speculator and the tyranny of the capitalist legislator — the 
social question was found inevitably grafted upon the 
question of political progress. Henceforward they could be 
only separated by destroying both. 

In Italy, in Hungary, in the states composing the empire 
of Austria, in Poland, in Germany, the social question 
presents nothing of a threatening, subversive, or anarchical 
nature. There is no hostile, profoundly reactionary senti- 
ment between class and class ; no exaggerated abnormal 
development of concentrated industry ; no agglomera 
misery rendering urger\t ftve mWaTvt bijijUi: 
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remedy ; no reckless putting forth of systems and solutions. 
Communism has made proselytes amongst the workmen of 
Germany ; but this ebullition, produced by a thoughtless 
reaction against the weakness of the revolutionary direction 
in 1848, is not of serious moment; with the exception of 
Marx, who was desirous of being the chief of a school at 
any price, there is not a single man of any intelligence who 
has given in to the notion that Communism can be estab- 
lished by enactment. Generally, the men who are destined 
to have an influence upon events believe that association 
must be voluntary ; that it is the duty of Government 
to encourage, but not to impose it. The chief exceptions 
are found in France. There, the question which with the 
other peoples is secondary, and rather the vitam than the 
end, has acquired a preponderating importance and peculiar 
characteristics. The special condition of existing interests ; 
the existence of large manufacturing centres ; the shame- 
lessness with which the bourgeoisie has confiscated to its 
own advantage two revolutions made by the people ; the 
absence of the question of national unity,^ — so absorbing for 
the other nations, and already irrevocably conquered in 
France,^the enthusiasm, to a certain extent factitious and 
transient, with which the French mind seizes upon every 
novelty, have all contributed in that country to give to the 
social idea a character of excJusiveness and exaggeration 
which it is unUkely to assume elsewhere. 

French Socialism has forcibly stirred men's minds; it 
has raised up a number of problems of detail of which there 
was no suspicion before, and of which the solution will have 
a certain importance in the future; it has — and this is 
K positive benefit^excited a searching European inquiry 
into the condition of the working classes ; it has uncovered 
the hidden sores 0/ the system founded upon'ihe s^vrvX cS. e.-s.^^a 
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and monopoly; it has incited the bourgeoisie to a reaction 
so ferocious a.nd absurd, that its condemnation, as a govern- 
ing caste, is consequently assured at no distant period. 
But it has falsified and endangered the great social 
European idea, raised up innumerable obstacles to in 
progress, and aroused against it furious enemies, where 
it ought naturally to have found friends — ^in the small 
bourgeoisie; it has kept numbers of intelligent men from 
entertaining the urgent question of liberty ; it has divided, 
broken up into fraction.s, the camp of democracy, for which, 
if united, an ample field of conquests, already morally won, 
was assured. The French socialists deny this; but far 
every impartial mind the state into which France has fallen 

.1st be an argument which admits of no reply. 

France is still profoundly materialist; not in the 
aspirations of her people whenever they are collectively 
manifested, but in the majority of her intellectual men, hei 
writers, her statesmen, her political agitators. She is so 
almost in spite of herself, often even without knowii^ it, 
and believing herself to be the contrary. She talks of God 
without feeling Him ; of Jesus while dressing Him np 
in the garb of Bentham ; of immortality while confining it 
to the earth ; of European solidarity while making Paris 
the brain of the world. The philosophy of the eighteenth 
century still possesses her. She has changed her phrase- 
ology, but the thing, the parent idea, remains. She is still 
commenting, under one disguise or another, on the dogma 
of physical well-beinj;, the law of happiness, which 4e 
catechism of Volney drew from Bentham. 

Analysis has almost destroyed in France the concepdon 
of life. The faculty of synthetical intuition, which alone 
gives us the power of embracing the idea of Life, in its 
unity and comprehending its law, has disappeared with the 
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religious sentiment ; giving place to a habit of dividing an 
intellectual question into fractions, and of fastening by turns 
upon one of its manifestations only ; thus taking a part for 
the whole. Mind has become again, in some sort, 
polytheistical. Every man is a formula, every formula a 
mere fragment of the civilising synthesis. You have 
mystics, materialists, eclectics ; not a single philosopher. 
You meet with Fourierists, Communists, Proudhonians : 
very few French Republicans, making the Republic a 
symbol of all progressive development French intelligence 
attaches itself exclusively to one face of the moral polyhed- 
ron. Each secondary end becomes for it the great end to 
be attained; each remedy for a single malady, an universal 
panacea. The school of St. Simon recognised in history 
only critical and organic epochs ; it defamed the one and 
lauded the other ; forgetting that every epoch is critical in 
relation to the preceding one, organic in relation to itself 
or to the future. Other schools establish a perpetual 
antagonism between religion and philosophy ; without ever 
suspecting that philosophy accepts the fall of one belief 
only on condition of preparing the way to a new one ; and 
that, generally, the substantial difference between religion 
and philosophy is this, that the latter is — when scepticism 
is not mistaken for it — the religion of the individual ; whilst 
the former is the philosophy of the many, of collective 
humanity. This tendency to cut up into fragments that 
which ought to harmonise as a whole, is the radical vice of 
French Socialism. It has torn up the banner of the future, 
and each school, seizing upon one of the fragments, declares 
it to be the whole. Each word of the device, liberty, 
equality, fraternity, serves, separated from the other two, as 
the programme for a school Each of the two great 
unalterable facts, the individual and society, is the soul of a 
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^^M sect, to the exclusion of the other. The individual, diat is 

^^H to say, liberty, is destroyed in the Utopia of St. Simon, io 

^^B the Communism of Babeuf, and in that of his successors, 

^^H by whatever name they call themselves. The social aim 

^^H disappeared in Fourierism ; it is openly denied by ProudhoR 

^^V It would seem that it is not given to the French to under- 

^^* stand that the individual and society are equally sacred and 

indestructible, and that it is the discovery of a method of 

reuniting and harmonising these two things which is ihe 

aim of every effort of the present time. 

Life is one : the individual and society are its two 
necessary manifestations; hfe considered singly, and life in 
relation to others. Flames kindled upon a common altar, 

■ they approach each other in rising, until they mingle 
together in God. The individual and society are sacred; 
not only because they are two great fads, which cannot be 
abolished, and which, consequently, we must endeavour to 
conciliate — but because they represent the only two critefii 
which we possess for realising our object, the truth— namely, 
conscience and tradition. The manifestation of truth bang 
progressive, these two instruments for its discovery ought to 
be continually transformed and perfected ; but we cannot 
^^ suppress them without condemning ourselves to eteiDil 
^^H darkness ; we cannot suppress or snbalternise one without 
^^H irreparably mutilating our power. Individuality, that is to 
^^1 say, conscience, applied alone, leads to anarchy; society, 
that is to say, tradition, if it be not constantly interpreied 
and impelled upon the route of the future by the intuition 
of conscience, begets despotism and immobility. Truth is 
found at their point of intersection. It is forbidden, then, 
to the individual to emancipate himself from the social 
object which constitutes his task here below ; and forbidd«|b 
^H^ to society to crush or tyrannibe over the individualjH 
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■ nevertheless, if we examine the basis of the French socialist 
systems, we shall find nearly all of them defective in one or 
other of these respects. 

This system of dismemhering that which is essentially 
one has produced its effect in the actual state of things. 
French democracy has separated itself into two camps — 
that of politics and that of socialism. The occupants of 
the first call themselves men of revolutionary tradition ; the 
others, prophets, or apostles of social reform. This has 
produced an absurd antagonism between the men who say, 
I^i the nation be free, she shall then judge between us all; 
and the men who, shutting themselves up in a vicious 
circle, say, The nation cannot He free unless she adopt our 
system — tiie vanity of the Utopist substituting itself for the 
collective mind. Some sects have advocated indifference 
to the questions of organisation of power ; pretending that 
the social transformation could take place under any form 
of government. Other fractions of the party have replied 
by reacting violently against every socialist idea ; by refusing 
the co-operation of all those who declared themselves 
believers in any given system ; and by exaggerating to 
themselves the danger of some exclusive views, destined to 
disappear, submerged in the first storm of the popular 
ocean. Others, again, fearing the exactions of the working 
classes, led astray by the doctrines of the Utopists, have 
desired to avoid the danger at any price, and have preached 
to the people during three years that their best policy is 
peace ; abstention from every manifestation, that of the 
electoral urn excepted. The bourgeoisie, systematically 
threatened and pointed out to the indignation of the 
working classes as a hostile power, fell back upon the 
status quo, fortifying itself by leaning on the Government : 
the people reacted against it by organising itself for 
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insurrection. Anarchy entered the ranks. A man, gifted 
with a power of logic, disastrous because applied to. the 
service of a false principle, and able to dominate weat 
minds by his incredible audacity and his dear and cutting 
rhetoric, came to throw the hght of his torch upon this 
anarchy, and took it for his motto, with a laugh. Proudhon. 
an anti-socialist, summed up in himself all the phases of 
socialism. He refuted one system by another ; he killed 
off the chief of one sect by another ; he contradicted him- 
self ten times over, He enthroned Irony as queen of the 
world, and proclaimed the Void. It is through this void 
that Louis Napoleon has entered. 

I have said that the first cause of this anarchical disorder 

>of French socialism is the materialism which still governs 
the mind of the country. This is so true, that the worship 
of material interests has become its watchword, 1 know 
the exceptions, and I honour them, but they do not destroy 
the general fact. The great and noble question of the 
perfectibility of collective humanity, and the einancipadon 
of the classes who are excluded from educational progress 
by the desperate struck which they are obliged to maintain 
for the means of material existence, has been narrowed by 
the majority of French socialists to the proportions of a mere 
problem of industrial organisation. That which ought only 
to be the indispensable nuans has become in their hands 
the final aim. They found man mistrustful, hostile, 
egotistical ; and they thought to soften and improve him by 
an increase of wealth. Doubtless they have not denied the 
religion of the soul, but they have neglected it; and by 
fixing, almost exclusively, the attention of the masses upoa 
their material interests, they have assisted in corrupting 
them ; they have, instead of destroying its source, enlarged 
^^U&e /blindaUon of egotism, (^^Xtn^m^K'i. lir^'m. 'C^% 'cawt^ccA^H 
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to the people. St. Siinonianism, that is to say, the school 
which felt so strongly fromlhe first the unity of humanity, 
that it had made its programme a religious one, finished by 
the worship oi happiness ; by what is termed the rehabilila- 
Hon of the flesTrf^y^^ identification of the peaceful epoch 
of the future with the industrial one. Its disciples are, 
nearly all of them, to be found at the present time in the 
ranks of the existing power, whatsoever it may be. Fouri|;r, 
still bolder, denied morality, and gave pkasiipe as the 
watchword of progress ; legitimised all humari passions, and 
materialised the soul by a degrading theory of enjoyment- 
Communism made all men's wants the foundation of 
society ; it was ever speaking of the right to happiness ; it 
made the abolition of individual property the secret of the 
regeneration of the world. Proudhon, endeavouring to 
avoid the destructive character and to produce something 
organic, placed at the summit of the social pyramid, in the 
place of God, a bank of gratuitous credit. The worship of* 
material interests spread fi-om the chiefs to their subalterns, 
to the commonalty of the party ; exaggerated, intolerant, 
vindictive, and exclusive. They continued, in the name of 
the red republic, the dissolving, corrupting task of Louis 
Phihppe. They spoke of matiey, when they ought to have 
stirred up souls in the name of the honour of France ; of 
property to be acquired, when they ought to have spoken of 
duty ; of hatred to the bourgeoisie, whilst military dictator- 
ship was at their doors. They now gather the bitter fruits 
of their error ; some of them even avow it ; others are only 
prevented from so doing by an inexcusable vanity. 

Man b not changed by whitewashing or gilding his 
habitation ; a people cannot be regenerated by teaching them 
the worship of enjoyment ; they cannot be taught a spirit of 
sacrifice by speaking to them of material re-sMAs,, 'Vx^^'fe'*- 
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soul which creates to itself a body ; the idea which mate 
for itself a, habitation. The Utopist may see afar from the 
lofty hill the distant land which will give to society a virgin 
soil, a purer air ; his duty is to point it out with a geslaie 
and a word to his brothers ; hut he cannot lake humanity 
in his arms, and carry it there with a single bound ; even if 
this were in his power, humanity would not therefore have 
progressed. 

Progress is the consciousness of progress. Man must 
attain it step by step, by the sweat of his brow. TI^e 
transformation of the medium in which he lives only takes 
place in proportion as he merits it ; and he can only merit 
it by struggle ; by devoting himself and purifying himsdf 

■ by good works and holy sorrow. He must not be taught to 
enjoy, but rather to suffer for others ; to combat for the 
salvation of the world. It must not be said to him, Enjsy; 
life is the right to happiness; but rather, Work; life is a A^i 
•rfo geod without thinking of the consequences to yourself. He 
must not be taught, To each aeeoriing to his wants, or It 

(each according to his passions, hut rather, To each aewrSng 
to his love. To invent formulae and organisation^ sod 
neglect the internal man, is to desire to substitute the ftaau! 
for the picture. Say to men. Come; suffer; you will hunfff 
and thirst; you will, perhaps, be deceived, be betrayed, CHrsd; 
but you have a great duty to accomplish : they will be de»t 
perhaps, for a long time, to the severe voice of virtue ; but 
on the day that they do come to you, they will come as 
heroes, and will be invincible. Say to them, Arise, come 
and enjoy; the banquet of life awaits you; overthrow thm 
who would preveiit you from entering: you will make egotisU 
who would desert you at the first musket-shot, such as those 
. who, the day after having cried Vive la Rkpublique, vote for 

^^H^ Louis Napoleon, if he but makes them trembh 
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promises them to mingle a few grains of socialism with his 
despotism. 

It is the instinctive belief in these things which renden 
the cause of the Nationalities powerful and sacred. It is \ 
by this worship of the idea, of the true, of the morally | 
just, that the initiative of European progress belongs to | 

It was not for a material interest ihat the people of 
Vienna fought ia 1848; in weakening the empire they 
could only lose power. It was not for an increase of 
wealth that the people of Lombardy fought in the same 
year; the Austrian Government had endeavoured in the 
year preceding to excite the peasants against the landed 
proprietors, as they had done in Gallicia ; but everywhere 
, they had failed. They struggled, they still struggle, as do 
Poland, Germany, and Hungary, for country and liberty ; for 
a word inscribed upon a banner, proclaiming to the world 
that they also live, think, love, and labour for the benefit of 
all. They speak the same language, they bear about tliem 
the impress of consanguinity, they kneel beside the same 
tombs, they glory in the same tradition ; and they demand 
to associate freely, without obstacles, without foreign 
domination, in order to elaborate and express their idea ; to 
contribute their stone also to the great pyramid of history. 
It is something moral which they are seeking ; and this 
moral something is in fact, even politically speaking, the 
iDOSt important question in the present state of things. It 
is the organisation of the European task. It is no longer 
the savage, hostile, quarrelsome nationality of two hundred 
years ago which is invoked by these peoples. The nation- 
ality which Ancillon founded upon the following principle ; — 
Whichever people, by its superiority 0/ strength, and by its 
geographical position, can do us an injury, is our natural 
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memy; whichever cannot do us an injury, but am iprUt 
amount of its force and by its position injure our enemy, tsmh 
natural ally, — is the princely nationality of aristocracies m 
royal races. The nationality of the peoples has not these 
dangers ; it can only be founded by a common effort and » 
common movement ; sympathy and alliance will be its 
result. In principle, as in ihe ideas formerly laid down by 
the men influencing every national party, nationality ought 
only to be to humanity that which the division of labour is 
workshop — the recognised symbol of associaiion ; the 
1 of the individuality of a human group called by 
its geographical position, its traditions, and its language 
to fullil a special function in the European work U 
rivilisation. 

The map of Europe has to be re-made. This is the k^, 
to the present movement ; herein lies the initiative, Befbra 
acting, the instrument for action must be organised ; before 
building, the ground must be one's own. The social idea 
cannot be realised under any form whatsoever before this 
reorganisation of Europe is effected ; before the peoples are 
free to interrogate themselves; to express their vocadon, 
and to assure its accomplishment by an alliance capable of 

I substituting itself for the absolutist league which now reigns 
supreme. 
Take the map of Europe. Study it synthetically in its 
geographical structure, in the great indications furnished by 
the lines of mountains and rivers, in the symmetrical 
arrangement of its parts. Compare the previsions of the 
future which this examination suggests, with the existing 
collocation of the principal races and idioms, Open the 
page of history, and seek for the signs of vitality in the 
different populations, resulting from the ensemble of theif^ , 
traditions; listen, in short, to ftit crj ■™V,\<*.'ci 
I 
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Cflnscience of these populations through their struggles and 
their martyrs. Then observe the official governmental 
map, such as has been sanctioned by the treaties of 1815. 
In the contrast between the two, you will find the definitive 
answer to the terrors and complaints of diplomatists. Here 
is the secret of the conspiracy which they are endeavouring 
to destroy, and which will destroy them. Here also is the 
secret of the future world. 

It is in these thirteen or fourteen groups, now dis- 
membered into fifty divisions, almost all weak and powerless 
in comparison with five of them possessing an irresistibly 
preponderating force. It is in this Germany, now divided 
into thirty-five or thirty-six States ; a prey alternately to the 
ambition of Prussia and Austria, and which acknowledges 
no other divisions than those of pure Teutonic nationality 
in the south and of Saxony in the north, united on the line 
of the Maine. It is in this iinmense race, whose outposts 
extend as far as Central Germany in Moravia, which has not 
yet littered its national cry to Europe, and which aspires to 
utter it— in heroic Poland, whom we have so much admired 
only to forget her at the moment of her downfall — in the 
Sclavonia of the south, extending its branches along the 
Danube, and designed to rally itself in a vast confederation, 
probably under the initiative of Hungary — in the Rouraaine 
race, an Italian colony planted by Trajan in the lower basin 
of the Danube, which would ajjpear to be called upon to 
serve as a bridge of communication between the Sclavonian 
and the Greco-Latin races. It is in Greece, which has not 
risen from the tomb where it lay buried for ages to become 
a petty German viceroyalty, but to become, by extending 
itself to Constantinople, a powerful barrier against the 
European encroachments of Russia. It is in Spain and 
Portugal destined sooner or lalei to be mtoX^^. *s. *a 
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Iberian peninsula. It is in the ancient land of Odin, 
Scandinavia, of which Sweden must some day complete ifie 
unity. It is, above all, in Italy, a predestined nation, which 
cannot resolve the question of its independence witboul 
overthrowing the empire and the papacy at the same tim^ 
and planting upon the Capitol and the Vatican the banner 
of the inviolability of the human soul for the whole world 

I have not space for all that I would fain say upon this 

subject of the nationalities, of which the importance is as 

yet unrecognised in England 1 would willingly trace the 

first lines of the study which I have suggested; I would 

willingly apply the deductions arising from it to each of tiie 

^^^ countries which I have just named, and enter into the 

^^L details of the movement which has, since a certiin nurabei 

^^H of years, acquired a practical value. This I cannot now do. 

^^1 But I afSmi with profound conviction, that this movement 

I only just commenced in some of the groups, already far 

advanced for the others, has attained in Italy, in Hungary, 

in Vienna, in a great part of Germany, and in some of the 

Sclavonian populations, a degree of imporiance, which must 

at no distant period, produce decisive results. It is prot>- 

able that the initiative of these events will spring from 

Italy; it is already ripe : but let it come from where it may, 

it will be followed. An isolated national revolution is no 

longer possible. The first war-cry which arises will carry 

I with it a whole zone of Europe, and through it Europe 
herself. It will be the epopee of which 184S has been tiie 
prologue. 
In the face of this crisis, which every day brings nearer 
to us, what is Enjjland doing, and what ought she to do? 
What she is doing is this. — She goes on from day to day 
Havering between a. policy ptetcvidin^ to renew the alliance 
rf" ths smaller against iVie TneTva.tea ol vV« X'icjsa. 'iwisssk. 
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supporting itself upon a modetatt party destitute of intelli- 
gence energy, or strength — a policy which has no meaning 
when the question is between to be and not to be ; and 
another policy which shamelessly says to the country, We 
toUlplay the spy for the sake of i/ie established Governrntnts. 
The first policy timidly hesitates between that which is and 
that which wiU be; it caresses Prussia, condemned to 
impotence between terror of Austria and of German demo- 
ca^cy ; it seeks an ally against Austria in the Piedmontese 
monarchy, twice crushed at Milan and Novarra, and 
which would inevitably be so a third time if it ever dared to 
defy again its enemy; it urges the estabhshed Governments 
to concessions; it recoils from their logical consequences; 
it irritates despotism widiout weakening it; it raises the 
hopes of the populations without realising them; it must 
meet hatred from some, incredulity from others. The 
second policy openly retraces its steps towards absolutism. 
Both have brought England to the abdication of herself in 
the affairs of Europe; they are bringing her sooner or later 
to absolute isolation. .Self-abdication and isolation : is that 
a life worthy of England? Are nations no longer allied, as 
individuals are, by duty ? Ought they not to do good and 
to combat evil? Are they not members of the great human 
family? Do they not share the life of all? Ought they not 
to communicate something of their life to all? Can they 
remain strangers to the common task of leading mankind 
towards perfection, the realisation of the educational plan 
assigned to humanity ? And have we the right of uttering 
the name of religion, when crime is committed at our very 
doors which we could prevent, and when we cross our arma 
in indifference? In 1831, England proclaimed the duty of 
non-intervention as the basis of European international 
relations. It was an irreligious and neg,aX\NC ^rtS.ti'i.^^c.-. "«& 
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are all bound to intervene for good ; we ought not to fce 

able to intervene for evil. And yet this principle, coming 

between the two opposing elements, might he intelligible as 

a means of arriving at the true condition of the peoples and 

their capacity of realising the progress which they invoke. 

How has it been maintained? Wherever nations have 

^H arisen to organise themselves in a manner more suitable to 

^h their present belief and interest, Prussian, Austrian, ot 

^H French despotism has employed its brute force upon each 

'i isolated people; England has not even protested upon the 

tombs of Rome and Hungary, The menace of the 

/ foreigner weighs upon the smaller States; the last spirks 

I of European liberty are extinguished under the dictatorial 

^ veto of the retrograde powers. England — the country of 

Elizabeth and Cromwell — has not a word to say in favour 

of the principle to which she owes her existence. 

If England persist in maintaining this neutral, passive, 
selfish part, she will have to expiate it. A European trans- 
formation is inevitable. Wlien it shall take place, when the 
struggle shall burst forth at twenty places at once, when the 
old combat between fact and right is decided, the peoples 
will remember that England has stood by, an inert, im- 
movable, sceptical witness of their sufferings and efforts. 
Ancient alliances being broken, the old States having disap- 
peared, where will be the new ones for England? New 
Europe will say to her, Live thy own life. This life will he 
more and more restricted by the gradual inevitable emanci- 
pation of her colonies. England will find herself some day 
ka third-rate power, and to this she is being brought by a 
want of foresight in her statesmen. 
The nation must rouse herself] and shake off the torpor 
of her Government. She must learn that we have arrived 
at one of those supreme moments, in which one world is 
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destroyed and another is to be created ; in which, for the 
sake of others and for her own, it is necessary to adopt a 
new poHcy. 

This pohcy is that of the NationaHties, that which will 
protect openly and boldly their free development; it is a 
great and a useful policy. 

There is evidently an attempt at universal restoration in 
Europe. From Vienna it has passed to Rome ; from 
Rome to Paris. Where will it stop ? It is now hanging 
over Switzerland, Piedmont, and Belgium ; it tends to 
suppress liberty, the press, the right of asylum. When 
that shall be accomplished, when England shall be the 
only European land upon which liberty, the press, the 
right of asylum, still exist, do you think that an effort will 
not be made to destroy them there ? Ko army, perhaps, 
will succeed in landing upon her soil ; but is it by invasion 
only that a country is destroyed? The Holy Alliance 
renewed, has it not ports to close, obstructions to oppose 
to travellers? Can it not forbid the introduction of the 
English press, spread papal corruption, sow divisions 
between class and class, excite revolts in ihe colonies. 
England arms : she authorises rifle-clubs ; she speaks of 
militia ; she is then in fear ; and yet she repulses the 
most efficient means of safety that Europe offers her ; she 
leaves the peoples who would be her nearest allies to fall 
one by one under the attacks of la terrmr blanche; she 
renounces with a fatal obstinacy the glorious role which 
the loss of the French initiative yields to the first nation 
willing to seize upon it ; a rSIe which would assure to her 
the first influence in the Europe of the future, safety from 
all attempts against liberty, and the consciousness of the 
accomplishment of a duty towards the world. National 
defences I Her national defences against the Court of 
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Rome are in Rome herself delivered from French occupa- 
tion, that living insult to civilised Europe, wliich has n 
other object now than that of holding, in contempt of 
every right, a strategic position in Italy ; her best defence 
against Austria is in Milan, at Venice, in Switzerland, it 
Hungary; against Russia, in Sweden, in Poland, in the 
Danubian Principalities ; against France, in the alliance of 
the young nationalities which will shortly furnish her ttilh 
the opportunity of overthrowiog that imperialism which 
now threatens freedom everywhere, because an army is its 
slave, with the most dangerous enterprises. 

Within the last two or three months a voice has reached 

us from across the Atlantic, saying, Evil is being done daily 

Lsn Europe; we will not lokrate its triumph, we will m 

ive Cain's answer to God, who has made us free; we 

t allow foreign armies to suppress the aspirations 

mmhich we hold sacred, the ideas which may enlighten us. Let 

very people be free to live its oion life. To maintain this 

•.riy, we are ready to intervene by word of mouth — if need 

Wiff by the sword. This cry, rising from the majority of the 

Kjpulation, and from a part of the official world in tlie 

iUnited States, is directed to England. It comes from a 

branch of her own race. Let her accept it, and rebaptise 

her alliance with America by a policy worthy of both. 

There is something great in this idea of an Anglo-American 

alliance coming from the lips of an exile. The laying of 

e first stone of that religious temple of humanity which 

we al! foresee, is a labour well worthy the co-operation of 

liie two worlds. 
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This bookf which, from the importance of the subject and 
the name of the author, I opened full of desire and hope, 
has left my mind penetrated with a sense of deep dis- 
couragement and sorrow for France. Truly has she need 
of moral reform ! A nation alternating between an 
indifference which allows her inertly to contemplate the 
dismemberment of her soil, and a vandalism which trans- 
forms the sanctity of the republican faith into a passion of 
hatred and vengeance, and the divine aim of life into an 
idolatry of the senses and greed of material good — is 
irrevocably lost, if some immense effort be not made to 
restore her to the sphere of high thoughts, the adoration of 
the ideal, the lost religion of duty and sacrifice, and recall 
all her children to communion in love and works. 

This grand impulse, this regenerating initiative, ought to 
spring from France's greatest intellects; from thos^ 
amongst her writers capable of comprehending the causes 
of the evil and the remedies indicated by her national 
tradition, if studied conjointly and harmonised with the 
general European aspiration in regard to the epoch we 
foresee. Such writers abound in France — where, indeed, 

* The following pages may be said to be Mazzini's last public words. 
The article was concluded on the 3rd of March 1872 ; he died on the 
10th of that month. 

f "La Be forme Morale et Intellectuelle," ipw 'EiX\i«9\.'^^\v^w^, 
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one of the cbief evils of the day is the fact that inteUect 
has so far outstripped morality io its advanoe- — and of 
these, Renan, a learned and infiaential thinker, is among 
the first, and we had a right to expect that a work by hiwi 
upon " Intelleotnal and Moral Eeform," would contain ■ 
powerful analysis of the causes which have cut short the 
progress of France since 1815, an indication of the methods 
by which the national organism might be awakened to neir 
life, and an earnest word to his fellow- workers in the 
intellectual sphere, urging them to join Lim in a moral 
crusade which might, perhaps, restore to France the 
initiative power she has lost. In all of these expectations 
have I been deceived. 
I Nor is this my first delusion with regard to those 
I R-enohmen to whom, whether through intellect, capacity of 
action, reputation, or brilliant antecedents, the mission of 
guiding their country specially belonged ; the duty of 
urging her forward when hesitating, and o£ recalling her 
into the right path when disposed to go astray. 

The inertia and self-abdicatioa of those intellectually 
superior to the mass of their fellow-citizens was general 
during the late upheaval, and is one of the gravest 
symptoms of the decay I deplore. 

In the Epliere of action it was astounding and grievous 
to see men like Ledru Eollin, Louis Blanc, Edgar Quinet, 
Schrelcher, Arago, and many others, stand inertly by to 
I witness the insurrection of Paris, which they might, by 
I their personal intervention, have directed towards a nobler 
aim, and hesitate — silent, uncertain, and worse than useless 
— between an Assembly which they believed to be ruinous 
to their country, and a movement which, abandoned to the 
direction of incapable materialists, could only accumalntB- 
disaster on disaster. 
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In the Hphere of thought, the beat intelleota of France 
remain mute in discouragement, like Quinet ; obstinately 
perHJst in vaunting the imtintiva oniuipoteuce and grandeur 
of France, like Hugo ; or Beak a remedy for the ilia of the 
present in a. return to the past, like Eenan. Not one of 
them has the courage to declare to France what are the 
faults and errors which have caused her fall ; none dare — 
fearless of sect or party, but firm of faith iu the future 
— to teach her by what moral annihilation of such vain 
idolatry of a past often glorious but more often unjust, she 
may revive to normal and fruitful life, fraternal and 
harmonious with the life and destiny of Europe. 

Dante had this courage towards us Italians. 

The habit, too prevalent everywhere, but conspicuously 
so in France, of selecting a scapegoat in an individual or 
group of individuals, and laying upon him or them the 
burden of the faults or misfortunes of an entire people, is 
fatal ; because it either leads to adulation or lulls to 
inertia. Napoleon — his miserable parody, the nephew — 
the superstitious reverence professed by the courtiers of 
one Bourbon dynasty towards the past — the egotism 
centred in the present, of Louis Philippe — all these are but 
incidents, whether vulgar or heroic, in the history of a 
nation ; they are not causes, but consequences. I do not 
seek to diminish the faults of individuals, nor the tremen* 
dous responsibility which weighs upon those who trade 
upon the vices of a people in order to win power or riches 
for themselves ; but the sources of the evil lie deeper, and 
the tempter only enters where a breach is already made. 
And when a nation which changes its rulers and its form of 
government every fifteen or twenty years, drags its course 
through more than, two-thirds of a century, alternately 
rising and falling', only to riae and isiW agwii, 'siS-Vkci -i^ 
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same fated circle ; perenQially aspiriog towaida progMiSin 

jet incapable of advancing one single step upon '^ 
path towards it — the mischief has penetrated into ita 
vitals. It is necQsaaiy to Eoarch it oat, define it, and 
attack it at the root, regardless of praise or blame. Then 
are no signs of any attempt to do this in France. No sod 
attempt is made among those whose eyes are fixed on 
France in my own country, where, in spite of the brief 
intellectual rebellion, roused by recent outrages endured, 
the old prestige is still so dominant, that world-wide hopei 
are kindled by every rumour of an emeufe, and STery wild 
threat uttered by Paris or Lyons. 

It is tbirty-Bevea years since I first published my crai- 
viction that the character and progress of the democntic 
movement in France and Kurope were falsified and delayed 
by two fundamental, vital errors : the opinion, rooted in aU 
Europe, and moat firmly in my own country, that tht 
initiative of the movement of civilisation is the endnriiQ 
and quasi-inalienable heritage of France ; and the beUe^ 
blindly accepted by the party of action in France, that the 
revolution of '89 had initated a new epoch, and that the 
actual work before ua was, therefore, merely a work o( 
deduotion.^of the practical application of the principles 
which were the informing spirit of that revolution. Of tiia 
first of these errors I have frequently spoken ; the Becond 
is the key to the actual condition of France, and this book 
of Renan's compels me to draw attention to it. 

The political theory which dominated alike the great 
achievements and the great legislative manifes Cations of 
that revolution was, the theory of JiigkCs ; the moral 
doctrine which promoted and perpetuated it was, the 
materialist doctrine which has defined life as a starch etfttt 
Aappiness on earth. TVie &c&^ \nB.w<^-o.ta.\,feAtKe Sovt 
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of the EgQ : the second inaugurated the Sovereignty of 
Interests. The few isolated gleams of light thrown upon 
the path of thfi future by individuals who died prophets or 
martyrs of other ideas and other aims are of no account in 
the balance (no great revolution could be without sucli), the 
fundamental character of the revolution was as I have 
shortly stated it. France made it her own : she in no waiy 
altered it wlieo the violence of the agitation was succeeded 
by despotism ; she has shown no indication of altering it 
Biace her recent defeat. 

The consequences — since every principle adopted, inevit- 
ably generates a method — are obvious to all who understand 
the logic of history. The Eights of different individuals or 
of difTerent orders of society, when neither sanctified by 
BacrificG fulfilled, nor harmonised and directed by a comiuou 
faith in a providential moral law, will sooner or later come 
into collision and lead to reciprocal shock ; and each re- 
aasertion of such rights will wear the aspect of war and 
hatred. The absence of a low of duty, supreme over all 
rights, and to which all can therefore appeal, gradually and 
inadvertently leads men to the acceptance of les /aits 
accom'plia : success is gradually taken for the sign and 
aymbol of legitimacy, and men learn to substitute the 
warship of the actual tor the worship of the true ; a dia- 
poaition which ia shortly after transformed into the 
adoration of Force. Force ia by degrees accepted and 
Bought after, even by those who invoke the holy names of 
justice and truth as the principal means of their achieve- 
ment and application. The guidance of liberty is entrusted 
to the weapons of tyranny ; the revolution is incarnated in 
St. Just and itobespierre ; and terror, elevated into a 
iystem, assumes the title of an energetic apoatolate. 
^Hi^^^ieu the revolution, either extingQ.i.a\i^ \)^ ^ v.^^.<l<;Ji^&^>ail. 
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soldier or by the peaceful Machiaveliam < 
prince, is Huperaeded by a new order of things, the uBitiaDl 
educated by such political doctrinea as these, still luainhda 
them as the directing spirit of their governmental organiw< 
tion, and translate Force into ad-niiniatralive aenlraiiiaiiem 
— -the coiicessioa of the moaopoly o£ public life to (Iw 
state — and the repression or neglect of every element that 
I to emerge from a condition of inertia into osft 
of practical activity. Meanwhile the seeds of egotism tn 
inuated into the hearts of men by the false dehnition of 
as a search after happiness; the good impulses wbicli, 
the fervour of youth or the excitement of a violent 
general commotion, suggested golden visions of universal 
happiness and perennial hsirmony between individual and 
collective interests, are blunted in less stirring times by the 
cold calculations dictated — in the absence of any faith to 
prescribe duty — by age, or by the evil realities of the 
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Those who have succeeded, by means of a tempofary 
fraternisation with the people, in obtaining what they 
required, unmindful of their promises and of the pact of 
solidarity to which they had sworn, content theraselvea 
with the quiet enjoyment of their own rights, and leave the 
people to acquire theirs in their turn, if they can, and how 
they can. Material interests become the arbitrators of all 
jthings ; riches and power are held synonymous with great- 
ness in the mind of the nation, National policy is 
converted into a mere policy of distrust, jealousy, and 
division between those who suffer and those who eujoy ; 
who are able to turn their liberty to profit, and those 
who have naught of liberty but the empty name. 
International policy loses sight of all rule of justice, all 
■e of riglif eousnesa, and \>eci3'caea a, ^\io^ o^. ■m'Mt <^<:jt:v).xa. 
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and aggrandisement ; at times of degradation, and nt times 
of glory bart d f there' expense. Inteliijjenca 

embellishes both m ad rors by aopbism and sya'j 
teaches inditfer m t ontemplation in philosophy; 

lust and the w h p f th external in art; stupid sub- 
mission or savag I II politics ; and the substitution 
of a problem i 1 d for the human problem in 
economy; or, — turning again to the past, — renounces action 
and writes history. 

The expiation follows upon the crime ; more or lesa 
immediate, more or less severe ; but inevitable and inex- 
orable, 

The situation created for France by the adoption of the 
theory of Rights, of Well-being as the aim o£ life, is as 
follows ; — The expiation which comnienced in the impossi- 
bility of breaking througb the fatal circle of the present 
and advancing towards the future, has entered into a 
second and more decisive period, and is destined to be 
carried still furtlier, if those French thinkers who are 
capable of true, manly patriotism, do not come to a mutual 
agreement resolutely to declare the truth to their erring 
countrymen. Such truths, when uttered by foreign lips, 
assume an appearance of antagonism where none really 
exists, and awaken to resistance the pride which survives 
disBstei'. 

Instead of separating the part of the thinkers from the 
part of the people, as is far too often done by Eenan, 
Montegiit, and others — all those men in France who, 
whether few or many, combine capacity and influence with 
an austere love of country, should unite in a periodic and 
continuous apostolate of the truth. 

That truth ia— 

The theory of Bights may be a\i\e to yoTO^'&'wa '^■a- 
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destruction of a form of society either tyrannous or eiiiking 
into decay ; it is incapable of founding society anew upon 
a durable basis. The doctrine of the Sovereignty of tlia 
Ego can only create despotism or anarchy. liberty b a 
means of reaching good ; it is not the aim. 

Equality, as understood in its absolute material senee, is 
an impossible negation of nature i were it even possihle to 
found it, it could only lead to immobility. The secret of a 
well-organised social system cannot be discovered througli 
the medium of the suffrage, whether euerciaed at the will 
of one, of a few, or of the whole people ; unless the vote is 
based upon, starls from, and espresaes their anterior 
acceptance of some ruling moral Principle — a principle so 
harmonising the religious and historical tradition of the 
nation with the intuitions of individual conscience as to 
become the informing spirit of a whole epoch, during; 
which it will be interpreted and practically applied by the 
people. The "people" is not any fraction, however vas^ 
but the ensemhle of all the individuals and all the classes 
associated to form a nation, under the guidance of a com- 
mon faith and a common pact, indicating a common, aim; 
that Aim is sole sovereign. 

Revolution is only sacred and legitimate when undertaken 
in the name of a new aim upon the path of progress^ 
capable of ameliorating the moral, intellectual, and materid 
condition of the whole people : revolutions undertaken in 
order to substitute the systematic supremacy of any single 
fraction of the people for the rest, are naught other than 
rebellious, as dangerous as unfruitful. 

Every true revolution is the substitution of a new educa- 
tional problem for the old. True government is, the iatol- 
Ject, the sense of the people, consecrated to the work of 
Harrying out that new tducii\AO\\i\'^T\Tit\-^^Sii^]t*:«.\|tiara of 
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facta. Everything depentls upon so organising the govern- 
ment that it shall bo alike hounil to he and capable of 
being the trae interpreter of that principle, and have 
neither the temptation nor the power to falsify it ; but all 
the theories of government founded upon distrust, suspicion, 
resistance, liberty per se, or antagonism between the 
governing power and the governed, as upon an organic 
idea, are characteristic of a period of transition '. a. generous 
but temporary protest against an abnormal and tyrannical 
condition of things, but inellicacioua and incapable of 
constituting a normal and fruitful national life. 

Authority is sacred when it is neither the corpse o( a 
dead authority, nor a lie assuming its name, but entrusted 
with and able to fulfil the mission of representing and 
developing the moral principle of the epoch ; and the 
eternal problem of this world is — not the destruction of 
authority, but the search after, and substitution of, a new 
authority for such authorities as are false or extinct. 
Nothing is destroyed, nothing is created ; but all things 
are transformed in conformity with the stage of education 
which we have reached or are capable of reaching. 

Education, the fatherland, liberty, association, the family, 
property, and religion — all these are undying elements of 
human nature : they cannot be cancelled or destroyed, but 
every epoch has alike the right and the duty of modifying 
their development in harmony with the intellect of the age 
the progress of science, and the altered condition of human 
relations. Hence democracy, informed and enlightened by 
these ideas, must abandon the path of negations ; useful 
and opportune so long as the duty before us was that of 
breaking asunder the chains that bound mankind to the 
past ; useless and barren now that our task is the cono^eat 
of the future. If it do not forsake this TjKA\i,\t c».-Ci.\i"a^ 
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doom itself to perish^aa all mere reaction muat periBb— is 
anarch}' aad impotence. 

Life is not the search after a well-being, a happiness 
which is impossible on earth. Life is a mission, or it has 
neither value nor meaning. Life ia not our own — it is of 
God; it haa, therefore, an aim and a law. To discover 
this law, to gradually ascertain this aim, and temper our 
thoughts and actions in accordance with it, ia our task. 
The holy formula of duty must rule it from on high. Man 
ights from nature, save only the otig right of 
liberating himself /ront every ohslade impeding his free fui- 
Jilment of hie own dudes. All our other rights are simply 
tlie eonaequencea of our own actions : of the fulfilment of 
our duties. Material possessions, like intellectual posses- 
sions, are merely means of fulfilling these ; the instruments 
by which to achieve our mission — the aim ; and tliey abo 
are sacred in view of that aim — -by regarding them as the 
aim of life, we may possibly succeed in transporting the 
egotism of one class into another, bub we shall never 
annihilate egotism for the general good. 

Whatsoever the law may be, whatsoever the aim assigned 
to us, and of which clearer glimpses are revealed (o us (rom 
epoch to epoch, we can neither advance in the discovery of 
the first, nor the realisation of the second, without calling 
all the forces of humanity into play. Our intimate union 
with our fellows is therefore a duty. Each of us Uvea, not 
for himself, but for all ; and we cannot fulfil our own 
progress apart from that of the rest. The supreme virtue 
; to think, to act, and, if need be, to aufier, not 
for ourselvea but for others — for the triumph of good over 
The conditions of the problem remain the same ; the 
Iciu'evenient of the means of well-being for all, i 

our task either -way ; bat ftia b'^vva ».\ij!i. \ 
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which the task ia undertaken, the differencs of the aim 
which those means are intended to realise, will produce 
different results, and educate mankind to love and virtue, 
not to the odious egotism which ia the plague of the world 
at the present day. 

France forgot theso rules of life : she surrendered her 
noble instincts to materialism ; her inborn love of humanity 
to idolatry o£ her own power ; her adoration of the ideal to 
an i^oble greed of enjoyment ; her aspiration towards the 
future to a blind, vain-glorioua adoration of a revolution 
which merely concluded an epoch of the past ; her love of 
her Bister nations and her faith in their equality, to the 
dream of a moral dominion and a monopoly of perennial 
i'm.tio.thi&, which is not granted to any nation. Her recent 
misfortunes are deserved ; they are the expiation of her 
unfulfilled promises to the peoples ; of her abandonment of 
Poland, her invasion of Spain in 1823 ; of that class-hatred 
which has taken the place of the sacred republican 
apostolate among her people ; of her servile acceptance 
of the Second Empire ; oE Rome, Mexico, Nice, and the 
late war. 

Before France can. redeem herself she roust repudiate the 
last fitty-aeven years, and enter upon a radically different 
course. 



II. 



1 
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The frank and virile language which I had hoped to hear 
addressed hy French thinkers to their countrymen, is not 
to be found in this work of Eenan'a. In order to promote 
the revival of France in the future, he evokes and strives 
to recall to life the France of the pastes past CQttclwi^A 
bj the rsvolutioa of 1789, and inteirei lot ft^at. "a^.-KS-Via. 
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ti monarcliist. Looking back over the history of France; 
he sees that tnoaarchy founded the territorial unity of 
France, and from this fact, which — hiatoricaily speaking — 
he even exaggerates, he asauniss that French nationality 
ought now, as hitherto, to remain monarchial, and that the 
error of the Revolution was the attempt to found liberty 
while decapitating the monarch and monarchy. It is true 
that enduring institutions can neither be created & priori 
by imitating an ideal type suggested by the example of any 
given people at a different epoch, nor by the Bolitary 
intuition of an individual. This error, which Eenan 
attacks, and into which nearly all the modern socialists 
have fallen, is one I have never shared. Institutions are 
not created, they are deduced ; they are the issue of the 
inherent tendencies and special faculties of a people; of the 
social organisation and customs slowly evoh-ed among 
them, and fitting them for some special, determinate 
function among their fellow nations ; of that historia 
tradition which reveals to us their law of life. But 
although the study of the tendencies, faculties, aud 
tradition of a people may, and ought to guide us to the 
discovery of the principle by which {until all its con- 
sequences are exhausted} their laws and institutions should 
be ruled and governed, it cannot determine the choice of 
the methods best calculated to reduce that principle into 
practical reality. Tiie error of Renan— an error almost in- 
comprehensible in a thinker — is precisely that of con- 
founding the principle with the methods of its application. 
Monarchy is not a principle : it siuipiy represents an 
administrative method, an instrument which in timfl 
becomes worn out, and requires to be replaced and 
superseded by anoiher. 
That which we are VoMui to &eeV \tt>ia. fti» \i>&\iswi 
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tradition of a people is the indication of ita mission in the 
world; and to this, wlien discovered, wo are bound to shape 
and tomper their education and their laws ; hut the 
question how and in what direction that mission shall be 
fulfilled among the nations, is a problem varying from 
epoch to epoch. 

Rome had, more inconte stably than any other people, tha 
mission of European civilisation, the formation of the 
Latin o-Germanio world. But tliat mission (which ought 
still to constitute an element of our international policy) 
was fulfilled by difierBnt methods j by the sword of the 
Republic and the Empire, during the first great E^oman 
epoch ; by the Papal word of Christian evangel iEation, and 
the colonising power and example of our communes, in the 
second great epoch. 

A principle endures throughout long ages ; until (aa I 
have before said) the whole of its vital and generative 
power lias been identified with and incarnated in humanity. 
The instruments, or organisms employed in the service of 
that principle, are more often changed or modified accord- 
ing to the progressive education of the people. It is true, 
though less absolutely true than Renan appears to believe,* 
that monarchy — by its constant warfare with the feudal 
lords — contributed to the formation of French national 
unity ; as the aristocracy of England, by their oppositi 
to the despotic tendencies of the Monarchy, contributed to 
the development of the dominant national characteristic. 

• Tbe Frenclj conmiunes, tfioiiffli inferior in origin, character, sen 
and methoiia to the ctimTnanea of Italy, are, n evert fie leaa, an im])artant. 
element in the history of Fraiicn ; find by the nnirotniity of tliei 
movement during the elerenth and twotfth centurios, ]irepared thei 
way for nation;^] unity. Kanan never allndea to tliem, 
sllmles to tba noblo tlTurts of Stephen Marcel and Robert Lwjv\\^rSj» 
tuiirteeath eentary, nor to Joan of Arc, not 1.^16 \io\4. ietiiWi'Ja 
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It is also true that it is to the exeroise of that nnifying 
office — for its own ooda — by monarcliy, that much of 
France's tenJency towards political administrative central- 
isation is due ; as well as her readiness to submit to any 
individual crowned with the prestige of victory or dynastic 
tradition ; her endeavours to implant liberty by violent 
means; her substitution of military glory for the work of 
fraternity and ajfection, and her struggles after an Equality, 
frequently miaundarstood, but invariably sought after ani) 
regarded as superior to eveiy other gain. And thus in 
England, the long Etrug;gle of the patriciate against the 
unlimited power of the king, generated a tendency towards 
decentralisation, towards the worship of individual liberty 
before all things, and the habitual reverence for the 
ftristocraey as an historic element of the nation.* 

But, because the first stage of the education of a people 
was directed by a certain institution, ought we to forget 
that the subsequent stages demand other instructors t 
Because the historic element is important in the life of a 
people, ought we to deny the intuition, spontaneity, and 

Ststes-Geoeral In 1041, nor to muny other popular and bonrgeoiM 
luanirestntioiis. Tlie importance of those TdareiDenti was fett by 
Philip Altgoslns, Saint Lonis, Philippo le Bel, and the kioRs who 
snccBeded him ; bat while availing theoiselves of them in order to 
compel the Babmission of the feudal lords, the kings did their utmiMt 
to curtail or miadiTect their action. Monarchy promoted the tern> 
torial unity of Franco : her moral unity — the soul of s nation— aroM 
there, as elsewhere, oat of the instiacta of ths people. 

* We Italiana owe our national tendencioa to no tnonarcbiosl or 
ariatQcratic ekment whose history is indissoluhly linked with our ovrn. 
Such vitality u tha ariBtocralic element had amongst us, wis tb« 
vitality of great /omiiies, not of a conjpact and active party Dnitsd by 
a common aim. And not to monarchy, but to our peopla ooly, 
balooffs the ittitiatiiit of every enterprise in aid of natioDil unity W 
liberty. 
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preHentiment of a, new future, actually esisting in that 
people! Because our comiuunea were great, ought we to 
cancel the common country, retrace our steps, and remain 
motioolesa among the graves of our fathers 1 Because 
certain mauifeetationa of life are displayed before us, shall 
we confound them with life itself, and, hy dooming it to 
ceaseless agitation within the fatal circle traced hy those 
past manifestations, make of the future a mosaic of 
sabstancea disinterred among ruins? 

Life is immortal ; throughout the indefinite series of its 
manifest at ions it assumes form after form, according to the 
immediate and secondary aims which it has to reach in the 
course of its journey towards the supreme, linal aim. 
The theory of Renan contradicts the true conception of 
history, and denies that law of progress which is henceforth 
the recognised and accepted consequence of the study of 
human things, and will be the basis of the life of the epoch 
towards which we are rapidly advancing. 

The error of the French revolution was not the abolition 
of monarchy. It was the attempt to build up a republic 
upon the theory of Rights, which, taken alone, inevitably 
leads to the acceptance of les Jaits accomplis ; upon the 
Sovereignty of the Ego, which leads us, sooner or later, to 
the Sovereignty of the strongest Ego; upon the essentially 
monarchical methods of extreme central iaation, intolerance 
and yiolence — upon that false definition of life of which I 
have spoken above, given by men educated by monarchy 
and inspired by a materialism which, having cancelled Ood, 
had left itself nothing to worship but Force. When the 
most powerful Ego of the period — Napoleon — arose, 
supported by Force, and said: "Bow down," the revolu- 
tion bent before him, and (with very few exceptions) 
all who had sworn to live and die iTea mft-a,V^\ ■CSi^ss 
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f peace, and resignedly seated themselvea at the desia rf 
I the InsCitut, or upon th© benches of the Senat Conservatevr, 
In this contradiction between the methods and the aim; 
1 this immoral education, by means of which monarcty 
has led the good instincts of tlie French people astray, and 
against which the highest intellects of France did not 
contend as they ought to have done— lie the real causes of 
the manifest impotence of Erance. It is but the other day 
that the Govermnent of the De/ence dispatched the republi- 
., Mark Dufraisse, to declare to the Italians of Nizza — 
f " Habitants de Nice, vous apparlenez dhormais & la IVance," 
I forgetting that the original plebiscite with which Franoe 
1 gave herself to Louis Kapoleon having been overthrown, 
every subsequent Imperial plebiscite was by right over- 
thrown also. Now, Frenchmen select as the Representative 
of a Republic, Thiers, the Frenchman of all others moat 
imbued with the Napoleonic policy, which he is even now 
attempting to carry out — like ft clumsy copyist — toward* 
Italy and the Papacy.* 

Monarchy — having long since exhausted that portion o( 
a mission which circumstances had assigned to it, and ta 
which it was often false, — overthrown by a revolution which 
summed op all anterior attempts of the popular element- 
newly arisen, after the Napoleonic dictatorship, by help of 
foreign bayonets lite a galvanised corpse,- — re-denied every 

t fifteen or eighteen years by new revolutions, — guilty of 
having twice drawn foreign invasion into France, — 
unsuatained by faith even amongits servants, — supporting 
itself by pandering to the interests or greed of the 
Loui^eoisJe and a fraction of the people,— possessiog 
no single element of g'^nuine or sponlani'ous life, and cod- 
strained to maintain the Beu\blD.i\ce of life by comproo^^^ 
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which degrade, coneessiona it atudiea to betray, and 
hypocrisies which avail but for a brief space while they dia- 
honour-^in conditions such as these, monarchy, whether 
of Chaniborcl, Orleans, or Bonaparte, may add another 
atratum of corruption to the many existing in France ; it 
cannot recall her to life. 

It is grievous to see a man of Eenan'a intellectual worth 
propoao monarchy eib a remedy. It is amazing to see him, 
subjugated by the logical consequences of a first error and 
dragging himself from ruin to ruin, from rubbish to 
rubbish, seeking the elements of new life in a rechauffe of 
institutions substantially evil, and at the present day 
impossible. 

Religious and political institutions once extinguished by 
the work of time cannot be rekindled, and when Machia- 
velli said that it was necessary from time to time to carry 
things back to their beginnings, he was false to his own 
great intellect. The attempts to recall Ohristianity to its 
primitive virtues ; to re-link the Papacy with the emanci- 
pated and enlarged life of tlie peoples, or to renew the vital 
spirit and initiative power of monarchy in Europe, are all 
and equally the dreams of a mind diseased, struck with 
intellectual amaurosis, and incapable of seeing the inevitable 
destiny hanging over Europe. 

Art itself is incapable of renewing its vitality at the 
sources of the past. The attempt headed by Overbeck in 
Germany, the imitations of tho Umbrian school, the 
religious efforts of some of the English pre-Eaffaellitea, all 
have failed and will fail. These artists may revive the 
forms, they cannot revive the soul of the old painters 
whom they select as tlieir models. Era Angtilioo knelt in 
tearful prayer before painting, and these men do not pray. 
Faith in the Cbristmn dogma iaexlmct \n.t\tfi\iWi,xV^^'v'a«i^ 
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Reran propoaea to re-create an aristocracy : "pM de 
royautfi," he sftys, " sans noblesse ; cea deux chosea repoeent 
4U fond Bur le mSme principe." (Page 77.) 

And thia ia true ; but it ia an argument in convalidation 
of our republican faith. Who can create an aristocracy t 
Napoleon attempted it and produced a miaerable parody of 
the past He did but create enemies, or prompt deserters 
from his own cause, and for France a laughing- stock, com- 
posed of titles, ribbons, and coats of anus. 

"La base ds 1b TIB provincials dovnit ninai f tre tiii honnSte gcntil- 
Iiomme de viUago.'bien loyal, ct on bon cur4 da RampHgne tout eDtiei 
d^voniS h. I'Sdocation morale du pcuple." (Page 78.) ' 

And a few pages earlier : — 

" Li coQscipnce d'une naCian reside dana la partie ^clsir^ de ll 
nation, lai[Ui>lle entrsloe et comntande le roste. La civilisation i 
I'origiua a 8ti uds unvrB aristocrat iqne, I'couvro d'aa tout pufit 
nombra (oables at prfitres), qni rontimpoifa par oe rjns les diraoeralM 
appelUnt forco empostur« j la conservation do la cirilisatiau est nat 
DBavro ariatooratique ansal. ... La Jninca de mfime avait i\t eriw 
par le roi, U noblesse, le cUrg^ le tiera ^tat Le peuple propremuil 
dit et les paysans, anjonrd'hui mattres alisolu ds U niaiaon, y nml M 
rialitl dea intma, da frrlona impUrOTiiaii dans un4 ruche qii'iU lioii 
paa conslruile." {Page il etpasstm.) 

I will not waste time in commenting upon the hard, 
insolent forms of expression adopted by tlie writer in 
^^ speaking of the men who for ages maintained the glory, 
^^L unity, and progress of France with the sweat of their brovs 
^^^ and their hearts' blood. But where is the French village 
^^^k gentleman to be found! where the cur^ esclu si vely devoted 
^^^K to the moral education of the penple i And, to go furtJier 
^^^^ back, where is the enlightened aristocracy which is, above 
^^^Herery class, the depository of the national conacienoel 'A 
^^^K patriciaie cannot be ctesiteA, 1.^ vi w^wt Vrwi ^nifth ol 
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eoiviiieBt (Germanic or other), implanted by the sword in 
" lands enervated and corrupted by despotism and incapable 
of self-defence, or of indisputable intellectual superiority, 
or of long aervice rendered to their country by certain 
wealthy and privileged families. The old patrician famjliea 
are either extinct or have degenerated through the slothful 
idleness of ages. The debts and itiortgages contracted by 
unworthy descendants have transferred the moat stable 
portion of their wealth — their estates — to the hands of 
plebeian money-lenders ; and, in the meantime, navigation, 
' improved methods of communioation, industry, commerce, 
and unwearying perseverance, have created a new Power in 
the wealthy bourgeoise class. The spread of education, the 
press, and thi) spirit of the age, all of which are resolutely 
bent on progress, have abolished all class superiority of 
intellect ; and both science and inspiration are now found 
among all classes of citizejH^ At the present day it is a 
rare thiag to find a patrician name fi:ted to any of the 
scientific, philosophical, political or literary works which 
advance civilisation ; rare to find such a name at the head 
of any of the numerous provident or benevolent enterprises, 
or national productive enteipriaes tending to the prOi,resB 
of the pop liar classes The hereditary aiistocracy of blood 
no ion^LF exists in France except m name the manufac 
turer has destrojed the qentilhomme The sole ar stocracy 
of to day la the aristocracy of wealth the sole aristocracy 
of to-niorrow will be the eternal divine beneficent aristo 
cracy of lutelkct at its highest power— j,en us but that, 
like ever J thing that desL-enda ftom God, will arise among 
the people and lal out for the people 

States can only be founded upon elements which are at I 
once liMng and lifogivmg and life is sjnonjmous with* 
progress; wiib initialive, Monarclij o-ai o.m'to'i'caa'j \i»-^% 
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ind dariog for tbQ second. Monarcliy either r 
or compromises ; aristocracy, in the slow suicide of idlenesa, 
both serves and ignorea the restless advance of humanitj, 
Can yon, by uncovering a tomb, awaken life within its 
walls % 

" Lb victoire &e li Pniase a iii la victoira da la royaotfi de droit 
qtiasL-divin (de droit Listoriqae)." 

No; the Prussian monarchy is the most recent in 
Europe ; the true victory waa the victory of German 
ntttiooaJity over those who assumed to impede its develop- 
ment. The threat against the Khine produced Sedan. It 
was through that stupid threat that Southern Germany 
and the Catholic element, upon which XkiuIb Napoleon had 
calculated against Prussia, were at once ranged in the front 
rank against him. The King, by " quasi-divine right," 
only conquered because he took the field wrapped in tba 
flag of unity. 

Monarchy, aristocracy, two Chambers with secret sittings, 
Paris denied the ri^bt of electing a mayor, a council, or ■ 
national guard ; Cliina colonised through conquest— ali 
these remedies, suggested by Renan for the pressing ills <rf 
the present, would not save France from decay. The true 
remedy is quite other, and Eenan has strangely dwarfed 
the problem. A sentence like the following — 

" S'il eat vrai, commo ill semblc, ijuo la royaute at I'organisation 
nobilisira de I'srm^e soot perduea chRZ !e9 penples Latins, il Fiut din 
que leu penples Latins appoUeat una nourelle iaroaion Germattiqna St 

is sufiicii^nt to prove bim incapable of grasping and com- 
prehending the subject in its full ma^jnitude. The Gomiaa 
I iavasioa which overw\ie\mei t\ifc \a.tvQ. to.iiis> va. Hia fifth 
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caotnry, did not triumph because those peoples lacked 
monarchs or patricians ; hut because monarchy — sunk into 
a capricious despotism^ — no longer fulfilled any mission, 
and the patriciate, a shadow of its former self, under- 
Btandicg nothing and caring nothing for nationality, lackt^d 
the energy to identify ita destiny with that of the country ; 
because wealth had substituted materialism for the old 
religion and the old faith in the future of Rome; beeauso 
that future already belonged to Christianity, and the 
incapable masters of tha Latin races perceived it not ; 
because the writers of Rome were sceptics, her wealthier 
classes insatiably voluptuous and corrupt, and her people 
(the Christians excepted) brutal, superstitious, grasping and 

The problem set before France is triple ; political, social, 
and religions. It is necessary to secure to the country tha 
organisation most fitted to replace her on the path of 
progress, to solve tha labour question, and to elevate 
morally, intellectually, and economically tha whole of the 
numerous class called upon by the times to enter as partner 
into the social firm, or to destroy it; and by means of a 
religious education to establish a general duty, and awaken 
a general sense of the necessity of fulfilling it, 

As to the political problem, I have already said that 
Henan proposes to solve it by a return to the past. Of the 
social problem he does not speak ; and he makes the 
religious problem the subject of the moat singular, and — I 
must add — immoral compromise that could enter into the 
brain of a thinker. Addressing himself to the Church, he 

"A nn certain dcgr^ de la ciiltnrB rationnelU, la croyancD au 
BnrnitnrBl derient vour plusieurs una impossibilite ; no forcen paa 
oecx-lii it porter uue chape de plomb. Sb \Q'i)LS la&sa ■^4*. ^"4 ■». 'ip* 




noQS Enaeignons, de ob <iiib noua ictiTons, t 

jKU !e peuple ne nons contested psa not™ plana k I'uDiVBrsilfi, i 

1 acadiniie, et n Jits alttnhanenms sans partas<- I kale deaiinpa^M," 

How a book m wliicli eucIi thitiga Are written can be 
entitled " La Reforme intellpctuelle et morale," — how a 
boolt whicli thus sanctions a dual morality, which s&ya: — 
Gxxe to 111, Uternry mfn, the truth, leave the peoph to trror, 
— a. book which assanies the possibility of an active frater- 
nisatioQ in a single national aim, between men holding the 
doctrine of the Fall, and men holding the doctrine at 
Proyresi ,■ between men who rest their hope of Balvation 
upon yraee, and men who believe in a just retribution fol- 
lowing upon human action ; between men who regard the 
earth as the dwelling-place of fated sin and error, and men 
who regard it as a single stage upon the ascent toward the 
eternal ideal — I cannot understand. This may be tto 
monarohictti doctrine — ours it cb 

Let us remain republicans and apostles of our fait! 
the people and with the people ; reverencing genius, 1 
condition that, like the sun, it diffuse its light, warmth,! 
lUfe upon the multitudes. Truth is the shadow of God on 
earth, and he who seeks to monopolise it to himself is an 
I assassin of the soul ; even as he who hears the cry of an 

■ agony he might relieve, yet passes on, is an assassin of the 
I body. Intellect, like every other faculty given by Qod, is 
V given for the benefit of all; a double duty towards his 

brother-men devolves upon him who has more than the rest 
Our life should be an incessant apostolate — in word, in 
deed, and in example — of that which we believe to be the 
truth. He who sets bounds to that apostolate, denies the 
unity of God and of the human family ; he who despairs of 
the intellect of the people denies history, which shows us 

■ tfie unlearned ever t\ie &vst Ui aevtB w.tA ^jjai^ttvetid^ 
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through the heart's logic, the nfiwest and most daring truths 
of religion. 

It is true that the people in France, as elsewhere, are 
now misguided and led astray by demagogues who trade 
upon the credulity of some and the ignorance of others ; 
led astray by those raaterialist desires to which the leaders 
of the socialist schools have dwarfed a problem essentially 
moral ; led astray by their exaggeration of principles true 
in themselves, and by the dominating ideas of the old 
Revolution, just in their day as an inevitable rebellion 
against anterior wrongs, but which France persists in regard. 
ing aa prophetic of a new epoch ; and led astray by errors 
which Reuan himself condemns (with occasional exaggeration 
however) in some exceedingly fine pages (241 ei passim). 

But are we not in a period of transition I Have not the 
same errors been traceable in all historic periods of transi- 
tion 1 And did not they vanish after a while, leaving the 
Idea around which they had accumulated, shining forth 
with pure and beneficent light t la not the hour before 
dawn ever the darkest in the mental, as well as the physical 
heaven ? and shall we, from irritation at the vapours b^ 
which it is surrounded, curse the star of day ? Let us hold 
fast to our republican faith. Let us still fight on, serene in 
conscience, though sad at heart, and fronting alike calumny 
and blame, exaggeration and ingratitudn, error and wrong. 
Let us not deny the true faith because of heresy ; let us 
reverence the ruins of all that was great in the past, but let 
ufl not linger among them. They are a potent symbol of 
the life of that Humanity whose children we are, but the 
future of life is beyond. The Pyramids are also sublime ; 
but they are motionless — are tombs. For ua, voyagers on 
'' the great sea of Being," the insignia is duty, the condition 
of existence is motion. 
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^^H Enocoh o£ the errors contained in Benan's book. Bat 

^^H how is it that such errors iind a place there ? Renaa ii an 

^^^ Bcute, at times a bold thinker. History is his familiar 

^^^1 atudj, and he ought to have learned from it alike the Uw 

^^H of progress and the methods by whiuh tha,t law is fuifilled. 

How is it that one who declares all faith in the superuatunl 

extinct, yet retains his faith in the long extinct monarchical 

principle % Why such hasty discouragement with regard 

to his beloved Franco ! Why seek to recall her to tlie 

worship of the past, while, with respect to all things else, 

his glance is turned (no matter if misconceiving it) towards 

the future ? The ascending movement of democracy is as 

evident to those who dread it as to those who hail it with 

applause ; it is a European fact ; it rules and nioves, not 

one, but ail the manifestatioos of human life ; repression is 

of no avail, for if repulsed on one point, it rises up more 

powerfully upon another. A hundred years of regularly 

increasing agitation prove a vitality which cannot die. 

How is it that Renan can hope to Kee it retrace its steps to 

the king of the middle ages, the g&nt%lhor(i.mt dv, viUatft, 

tand the aurt de campagne ? 
The field of democracy is furrowed hy error. Ideas 
leading to consequences the -most immoral, exaggerations as 
wild as dangerous, deface it in France and threaten it 
elsewhere ; but why not attack these 1 Why not unite 
with other thinkers to form an apostolate which shall 
purify it from its errors, and render it all that it ought to 
he and is capable of becoming ! Are not its very esaggnra- 
tioiis in a great measure tjie result of irrational resistance 
on the one hand and ignorance on the other ? The faul^ 
^^_ and mistakes of the "[iTes&iit a-va &&;&. tc.ii.Uties, but th^ 
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not endure for eyer, and the utter imposgibUity of reaching 
the goal b; tortuous paths, will prove their condemnation. 
In any cusp, we can never lead the wanderer into the right 
path by either compelling him to retrace his steps or 
denying him the faculty of motion. All the actual errors 
of democracy spring from one common source, from one 
primary error of direction given t<t the democratic idea ; 
from the imperfect view taken of human lite and of the 
world. And it is important to trace out this source, to 
examine this imperfect view. Renan does not stand alone; 
the same tendency ia revealed by other political writers ; 
hut his former works have rendered his name influential 
among those Buperficial thinkers — too numerous every- 
where — who, attracted and dazzled by occaaionai brilliancy 
of thought or fascination of form, fail to penetrate the 
fundamental conception which, however disguised, does in 
fact govern the whole of his writings. 

Frankly then, although the form, lang;uage, and certain 
secondary ideas borrowed from our school, induce suoh 
careless and superficial readers to attribute a spiritualistio 
tendency to his works, the doctrine of Renan is, in tact, an 
emanation or variation of that Materialism which both 
misconatrues and impedes the recognition of the idea — 
progress, which is destined to become the synthesis and 
religious law of the new epoch. The materialism of Renan 
is not the brutal materialism of the atheists of the 
eigilteenlh century, and of the degeuerate Germans of our 
own ; it ia the mild, veiled, and somewhat Jesuitical 
materialism of the Hegelian school For the membera of 
this school truth indeed exists, but it ia relative, reflected ; 
the result of time and place, and legitimate — no matter 
what shape it assume^as a manifestation of the jfiV/o. The 
world indeed exists; but only as a anccBRBwn. "A Vx^-a'tWae^J 
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<p}wiMmttna, to study, underatand, or contemplate vhioh 'is 
our part here below. The ideal exiata, but oaly within, not 
without ouraelvea ; it is the highest formula of our notions 
of the beautiful, the just, and the useful ; a conception, not 

Every reality, everj fait accompli is, because it ought to 
he I in the fact of its existence lies its reason or riff/U to 
esiat. Every evolution, every phenomenon, is cause and 
effect in one. God does not exist, or it is useless to 
attempt the impossible enterprise of discovering whether 
He exists or not ; but man creates* Him, and tradition 
having made of Him an important historical elemont, it is 
useful to preserve the symhol and the name-^all these are 
but consequences of that materialist conception which 
neither sees nor is capable of seeing aught in the world but 
Bk finite series of phenomena, produced by the forces of a 
certain quantity of necessarily finite matter, ^afa/fy linked 
together and destined to repeat themselves — circnlar 
movement, not progress. 

The effect of ideas such as these upon the method of 
understanding history and the development of human things 
is obvious, and sufficiently explains the suggestions of Renan 

" " Le niot DiEU ^tant en passsssion dss respects de I'hamsnit^, n 
mot ayant pour lui une longue prescription, et ayaM SU smplofl 
dans Us belles pajeits, cb aerait ranveraer tontcs les habltodei do 
lanf^age que da I'absndoniier. Dites aux slmplDs da vivre d'aapirstion 
it la vjritf, k la beauty, b, la bonte morale, cea mots n'saroDt pmir 
enx ancuQ sans. Dites-leur d'aimer Dien, de ne pas ofTenser Dien, 
ila vons compcendront i merveille. Dieu, Providence, immortality, 
■utant de boo vieui mots, un pen lonrd peut-^tre, que !a pliilosapbiD 
interpt^tera dans dea aena de pins en pins raffin^s, miss qoVUe oe 
remplacera jamais avec avnntage. Sous unc forme on sona une antiv, 
Diea sera toujonra 1e r^sum^ dp nos besoina aupra-aenaiblaa, la 
caWfforifl dfl I'irtial lc'eBt4-4iia,\ft JnrmAw.TO\ju^eUeni 
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with regard to France. Having eliminated the existence oE 
any absolute and Eupreme Ideal, and any providential or 
educational Law, the only remaining rule by which to judge 
men and things is fact. The feal — the mutable, contingent 
and relative real — takes the place of the eternally true. All 
conception of collective life is rendered logically imposaible. 
AnalyaiiS reigns supreme, but incapable of grasping other 
than facts, separately and successively observed, and deprived 
of all means of arriving at a comprehension of their origin, 
of arranging them in series, and estimating tbeir true value. 
Tradition remains the sole criterion, the sole means of 
forming any notion as to the former growth and develop- 
ment of the peoples ] a criterion necessarily arrested at the 
threshold of the future. The innate tendency of the human 
mind to reascend from fact to fact leads it to concentrate 
tradition, and seek its lessons in the earliest periods. A 
nation is, in the eyes of the materialist school, nothing more 
than the necessary and definite exjiaibsion of a primary germ 
(or fact) generative of a long series of necessary con- 
sequences. And even as the seed contains within it the 
finite series of manifestations which constitute the tree — 
a series which is only exhausted to repeat itself — so the 
nation, when the consequences of the first potent gush of 
life which called it into being are exhausted, can only renew 
her existence by a return to the source from which she 
originally derived her vitality and power. If, therefore, 
tradition prove the earliest vitality of the nation to have 
assumed a monarchical form, monarchy becomes, tor the 
adepts of this school, a necessity. If it can be proved that 
liberty underwent a certain degree of development under 
monarchy, it is for them a sign that monarchy is the safe- 
guard of liberty ; and if it is clear that the Qa-tcvda.^ 
opposed the attempted usurpations ot mti'aa.'cfiK^ 
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past, it is a sign that a patriciate is necessary to l^e 
maintenance of the national equilibrium. The ideal of 
thp government of a people therefore consists in the 
preBervation of all the elements which contributed to its 
existence in the past, and establishing them side by side 
in the utmost possible equality. 

It was npon this theory that Guizot proclaimed the 

eternity and etprnal legitimacy of four elements — the 

' theocratic, monarchic, aristocratic, and democratic — of all 

of which he traced the successive development in the 

political lite of the peoples. And thus it was that Cousin 

proclaimed the secret of philosophy to consist in the union, 

hy aggregation, of four elements — idealism, material is in, 

Boepticism, and mysticism — because he found that all of 

them had existed in anterior epochs. As Hegel proclaimed 

that the end of progress had been reached by the institutions 

. of Prussia, so did Cousin and Guizot proclaim the inviola- 

I bilily of the Constitution granted to France by Louis 

SVIIL, wherein the four elements of the past were, in 

fact, more or less imperfectly represented. 

Fatalism — whether assuming an aspect of optimism or 
pessimism—is the unavoidable outcome and consequence of 
the teachings of this school. And the consequences of 
fatalism are, the justification of evil and the substitution of 
contemplation for action. Who indeed shall condemn evil, 
if all things are inevitably linked together in a series of 
phenomena which are cause and eSect in one, in virtue of 
certain laws and forces of matter, immutable because uniU' 
telligentl Why struggle against events, if the very fact of 
occurrence declares their right to occur! 
How many French, English, and German writers have 
not of lat© years aeeo usasHna t\vft xhU of lea mat 
Joists for evil, >nA ■pro^a.n.?. V\v% tfiraro. ' 
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hietory by "rehftbilitation" of OaiBar, Soylla, Nero, and 
Caligula ! * 

A Bpirit of mute, inert contemplation, which merely 
comprehends and admires, has, in the majority of thinkers, 
taken the place of the spirit of action which deduces, 
foresops, and transforms. The study of the past absorbs 
nearly all the intellectual men of the day ; the character of 
nearly all the political, philosophical, and religious worki 
which issue from the press is critical or historical ; one 
might imagine that all consciousness of a future is extin- 
guished amongst us. Art either laments, curses, or imitates. 
I know of no poetry, that of Poland alone excepted, which 
displays any sense of its true njission— that of arousing 
mankind to translate thought into action. 

''Le savant ue es propose qu'un but sptcuktif, sana ancnne applica- 
tion directs li t'ariire dee faite coutemporains. . . . Le peDaenr ne ee 
aroit qa'un blen faible droit & la direction des afTaires de bb. planite, et, 
SKtieFait de U partion qni lui est echc^, U accepte rimpuisaauco sana 
regret. S^ctaiiMT dam timivers, il sait qoe le monde ne lui appartiona __ 
que qomnie sujet d'elade.'' 

Those lines, written by Ilenan in the preface to hiS. J 
Etudes d^HisCowe reltgieuge, sum up but too well the I 
intellectual position of nearly all the thinkers of the day. ] 
It is in this school that Renan has acquired not only his 
habit of barren contemplation, but the monarch ico-aris to- I 
cratic remedy he proposes for the malady of France — the I 
scepticism which lurka in the best pages of Iiis works — I 
his tendency to separate men of thought from the people- 
the profane vulgar, and that spirit of religious indifference J 
which is so eotirely distinct from tolerance. 

" One of the ministers of Loaia Napoleon, Duiuy, attempted to jnsti^-l 
himself and the Empire in a Latin theais teVaWAV^^^ && -^ 
and the crimes o{ Tiberius, 
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Accused, Juetly oa I think, of having so written his Zjf! 
of Jeffus to conceal its real purpose, K*nan declared in the 
iotroduction to Leg Apdlres that he had had no pui-pose. 

»" Cea teuvrea doiTeot §tre Bieoutees «Tao una aupr6m8 indiffiranoB, 
mmme si Ton ^crivait pour uns plan^te d&erte. . . . Ld premier 
principo de I'icola critique, sn offet, est qua chacun admet en maliete 
de foi CO qn'il a besoin d'admettre, et fait en queliiue Horte le lit de lea 
CToyanoesproportionn^hBatnesureet iaa taille. Oommanlserionsnona 
aascz inaense pour nous mliler ile ce qni depend de circonstatiCM aur 
lesijDellea pcreoune ne pent rien ! ■ . . Four iSDi, le jaur on I'oD 
poutrait roe cooTiiincte d'un eHbrt ponr attirer !k moa ideia on sual 
•dhirent i[Ui u'y »ient pas de lui-meme on ma canaarait la peine la pins 
Tire. J'ec concluraia aa que men esprit a'est ^^,\sai tronbler daas sa 
libra et sareinc allara, on qna quelque choaa a'eat appeaanti ca moi, 

tpaiifue je ne siiw pl-ua capaik de me amtealer da la joyeuae eonlemptation 
icVuniotra." 
Again:— 
"Je aais qua lea rechercbes d'biaUiire retigieuae touchent ^ das 
qneationa vivea qui eembleut exiger nne solution. Lea peraonoea peu 
ramiliaris^ea arec la libre speculation no comprGnaBiit pas les calmas 
Icnteurs cte la pens^ ; les espitts pratiquea a'impBtientent contre la 
science qai ne repond jiob k lenra emprcBsaments. Di-reDdonS'Doua de 
cflB vainea aidenrs. Qardons-uons de lieu foudec : reatona dans doi 
Eglieea respect! vea, profitant de leur cultc seculaire et de leur tradition 
de vertu, participant u leur bonnes ceuvroa et joniaeant de la poiaie de 
leur pasae. Ne repousaona pas leuc intolerance. Pardonaona mime k 
cette intclerstice, car elle est, ctrmme V/goXe-mf, una dts n4ctsiit(3 de la 
nature humaiiK." 
And again : — 

" Lb boa 6veque Caleuao a fait uu acts d'hoon^tetJ cuiuina I'EgtiM 
o'en a paa vu dapuia sou origine en fcrivaut aes doutes dea qn'ila loi 
aont renua. Mais I'humble prftre catboliqiie, en uu psya strait nt 
timide, doU se tatre. ... La tb^orie n'eat pas Ta pratique." 
And finally ; — 

"Lacr^ et Sainto Thfrese, Aristophaoe et Socratc, Voltaire at 

Fraufoia d'Asalse, Raphael at Vincent de FhqI ont egalement nuton 

d'itre, et Thumanttt aerait movadte aiuii aeul daa elements q«i JB 

^gentpoaeat lui manqutiit." 
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I know not whether rightly or wrongly, but I know that my 
whole soul I'iaes up in indignation against the spirit of qiiiet- - 
isTii, or, more frankly Epeaking, egotism, which breathes 
throughout the doctrine contained in the above lines. 

The questions thus calmly dismissed are questions which 
have cost and are destined yet to coEt humanity both tears 
and blood, and no thinking man has a right to regard them 
merely a^ a subject of analysis, of intellectual gymnastics ; 
to remain indifferent to their practical solution, and to 
govern by the cold calculations of prudence or leathetic 
predilection, the holiest duty assigned to the human crea- 
ture^the duty of proselytbm, of the apostolate of that 
which we hold to be the truth. 

Intellect ia the treasure, the sacred deposit conlided to 
the thinker by God, in order that he may distribute it 
among those of his brother-men who are unable to reach the 
goal alone. Aristophanes and Socrates, the accuser and 
the victim, have indeed each of them their raieon d'etre, 
but on condition that we condemn the memory of the 
first and raise an altar in our hearts in remembrance of the 
martyrdom of the second. Tyranny also has, too often, its 
raieon d'Hi-e in the corruption of a people ; in the substitu- 
tion of the egotism of interests for the religion of duty, in 
the adulation lavished upon power by materialist or 
cowardly men of letters, who flatter power for the sake of 
the enjoyments it can bestow ; but the honest few are 
bound to fan the dame of virtue to rouse to resistance, and 
to wield both pen and aword against tyranny and tyrants. 
Evil is the blind unconscious instrument of progress in the 
world solely on condition of being combated, crushed, and 
gradually eliminated from the "world in the name of pro- 
greea ; and such elimination does not impoverish but 
elevate and enrich humanity. VJei mh Vwe q*. «ft.\S^ "ad 
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^^Hto contemplate, but to transform created things ; to fonnd, 
^^Bos far sa in us lirs, the iD)a»o of the "Kingdom of God" 
^^f on mrth — not to admire earth's contraaLa. Egotism nearly 
always lurka beneath contemplation. Our world is not a 
spectacle ; it ia a field of battle, upon which all who in 
their hearts love justice, beauty, and holiness, are bouad 
— whether as leaders or soldiers, conijuerora or martyrs— 
lo play their part. 

I feel myself impelled to declare these things with doubla 
.. earneatneaa in a country like my own, where the minds of 

the young, bo recently issued out of the darkness and 
silence of enforced inimoldlity, are more than elsewhere 
eager aftor novel doctrines, little apt to penetrate their 
dangers, hasty of judgment, and far too ready to yield 
credence wheresoever they find eicteraal beaaty of form or 
semblance of daring in the ideas expressed. 

The school to which Eenan belongs has^from Guixob 
downwards — misdirected the course of historic study and 
perverted all understanding of the past in France : it has 
powerfully contributed to warp that moral sense and blunt 
that spirit of action which can aloue serve to unite men of 
thought with the people. The school confounds the liistoiy 
of political KciencG and pliiloaojihy with the science and 
philosophy themselves ; life, with some of its temporary 
manifestations ; ideas, with the instruments employed lo 
establish them upon the field of reality. It is a negation of 
progress, which is the continuous revelation of new ideas ; 
of human liberty, which is the responsible choice between 
good and evil; of morality, which ahsolTea or condemns; 
and of history, which is the record of its judgment. 

To this school, our Italian school — if we are again to 

have an Italian school — will oppose the fallowing simpli 

^■^ but fruitful affirmations ; — 
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Every existence has an aim. Life, huitinn life, has 
achieved the consciousness of this fact ; life is therefore a 
mission — the mission of reaching the aim : it consists in 
incessant activity upon the path towards it, and a perennial 
battle against the olistaclea it encounters upon that path. 
The Ideal is not within, but beyond us and supreme over 
us : it is not the creation, but the gradual discovery of tha 
human intellect. The law which directs the discovery is 
named Progress : the method by which progress is achieved 
is Association — -the association of all the human faculties 
and forces. The ultimate discovery of the aim of life is 
assured by Providential design, hut time and space are 
given to us wherein to achieve it, and are therefore the 
field of liberty and reaponsibility for each and all of ua. 
Our choice lies between evil, which is egotism, and good, 
which is love and sacrifice for the sake of our fellow-men. 
The faculty of choice, of discovering the path of progress, 
having been bestowed upon us, social institutions are the 
means by which we incarnate our thought in action, and 
advance towards the realisation of the providential design. 

Every collective work neceBsitates division of labour ; 
the existence of distinct nations is a consequence of this 
necessity. Every nation has a special function, or mission, 
in the collective work, and a special aptitude fitting her to 
perform that function. This is her insignia, her baptism, 
the sign of her legitimacy. Each nation is one of the work- 
people of humanity, and labours for the advance of humanity 
towards the common goal -and for the common good. Every 
nation which neglects to fulfil this special fmtctioa betrays 
her mission, sinks into egotism, decays, and undergoes a 
period of expiation proportionate to her error or ofience, 
For the separate nations, as for humanity, tbe various 
itages of education are named epoclis. Every epoch reveals 
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one fragment of the Ideal — one line of the divine Idea. A 
philosophy prepares the way for the discovery ; a religion 
then sanctifies the new idea, by elevating it into a duly ; 
a, political science then translates it gradoally into ^ta, 
into the practical manifeetations of life, and an art 
symboliseB it for us. 

The iniliatiovi, of the new epoch — which is the solemn 
I annunciation of a new principle— is accomplished by a 
I revolution ; the ejJo?«iioji— the gradual, pacific development 
of that principle— constitutes the subsequent life of the 
entire epoch. During that evolution the nations pro- 
gressively adopt and employ those different elements which 
are their instruments of labour— their tools, MonarchieB, 
patriciates, and priesthoods— all these are but the instru- 
tnents of the nation, to be modified or changed according 
to the necessity of the times, and the greater or leas power 
of service there is in them, until the whole people, awakened 
to full consciousness and comprehension of the principle, 
become its progressive interpreter. 

Revolutions are to the nations and to humanity what 
instruction is to individuals. 

The tradition of a people is also divided into periods, 
each of which is countersigned by a revolution, which 
points out and calls into action a new and better instru- 
ment in place of one worn out. That tradition cannot be 
rightly studied in one or several of its periods ; the organis- 
ation of the new period cannot rightly be founded upon 
those elements which have proved useful in one or several 
periods of the past. Only from the study of the entire 
tradition of all the stages reached by the nation in its past 
progress towards the destined aim, can we direct our choice 
of the new element ca\cu\a.t«A f&o&t «ffice.ctausly to pro roott 
its further advance upon tiba 'pe.t^i ol 'Ca^ Iivmx*, ,^^H 
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A Hew Series of Critical Biographies. 

Edited by Professor Eric S. Robertson. 

ALREADY ISSUED— 
LilFB OF L.ONGPEL.LO'W. By Phocessor ERIC S. I 
ROBERTSON. 
"ThsHbiryor the pneC'slUelB well told. ... The remuka an I-ongf allow m 
K tran^atar ar« eicellBnC"— So/uriiau /fcDieu. 
"Ho better life o( LoD^lellDW has Seen published."— Oiw^DU Ba-aid. 

LIFE OF GOLERIDGH. By HALL CAINE. 

The Scalsinan says— "It ia a capital book. , , . Written thronKhoab with 
spirit and Kreat Htemrf akUl. The bibliography Is oaiiauiill]' fuU. and adds (0 

The-lcodemuaava— "It fa graeefnlly and sympatheticallj written, . . . and 
It is DO amaU praise to say that it ia worthy of the memory wUcb it enshrlneiL' 

The Birmingham Daily Post says— "The book is a gisat gain, and cannot 
be oierlooked by any atadont of Coleridtte.- 

LiIFE OF DICKENS. Bv FRANK T. MARZIALS. 

" An Intereating and "sll-writtsn biography. "—SBotimon. 

LIFE OF DANTE GABRIEL R03SBTTI. 

JOSEPH KNIGHT 
LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON. Bv Col. F. GRANT. 
LIFE OF DARWIN- By G. T. BETTANV. 
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I A JOURNAL FOR NATURE-LOVERS AND ^H 
NA TURE- THINKERS. ^H 

Edited by Dr. J. W. WILLIAMS, M.A ^^| 

Tht Naturalistfi' Monthly will contain — ^^^ 

1. Original and Recreative Papers on Popular Scientific 

subjects by well-known writers. 

2. Articles on the Distribution of Animal and Plant Life in the 

British Islands. 

3. Monographs on groups generally looked over by the Field- 
I, Naturalist, as the British Fresh-water Worms and Leeches 
^^B in Zoology, and the Lichens and Mosses in Botany. 
^^H 4. Accounts of Scientific Voyages and Expeditions. 

^^V 5. Biographical Lives of the Greatest Scientific Men 
I 6. "The Editor's Easy Chair'"— a Monthly Chit-chat on the 

most important Scientific Questions of the day. 

7, Reports of the Learned Societies. 

8, General Notes and Correspondence. ^^^m 

9, Reviews of the latest Works and Papers. ^^^H 
10, Answer and Query Column for Workers. ^^^H 

I The NatwaUttJ Monthly will be isaned on the Ist of b<^^| 
[onth. Annual Subscription, 7/- post free. ^^H 
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" From what we have seen of it already, we feel sure it will 
be a success." — Reciter and Speaker^ August 1887. 
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»THE WORLD 
OF CANT. 
" Daily Telegraph." — " Decidedly a book with a purpose." 
" Sielsman." — "A vigorous, clever, and almost Tenicious exposure, 
□ the form of ■ sloiy, of the numerous shams zad injustices." 

"NewcaitU Weekly CAfBHiife."—" Trenchant in sarcasm, warm in 
commendation of higb purpose. . . ■ AsoraetiYaXrematkalilt heei." 

" LondnH Figitro." — "It cannot be said that the author is partial; 
clergymen and Nonconformist divines, Liberals and Conservatives, 
lawyers and tradesmen, all come under his lash. , . . The sketches are 
worth reading. Some of Ihe characters are portrayed with considerable 
skill." 

' ' May the Lord deliver us from all Cant : may the Lord, wbalever 
else He do or forbear, leoch us to look facts honestly in the face, and to 
beware (with a kind 01 shudder) of smearing them over with our 
despicable and damnable palaver into irrecognisahility, and so falsifying 
the Lord's own Gospels to His unhappy blockheads of Children, 
all slavering down to Gehenna and the everlasting Swine's-trough, tor 
want ofGospels. 

" O Heaven I it is the most accursed sin of man : and done every- 
where at present, on the streets and high places at noonday ! Verily, 
seriously I say and pray as my chief orison, May the Lord deliver us 
-Letter from Carlyle to Emerson. 
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WOMEN'S VOICES. 

An Anthology of the most Characteristic Poems by 
English, Scotch, and Irish Women. 

Selected and Edited by Mrs. WILLIAM SHARP. 



Crown Svo, Price ^s. 6d. 



FOR A SONG'S SAKE. 

AND OTHER STORIES. 

By the late PHILIP BOURKE MARSTON. 

Crown 4/<7, Printed on Antique Paper, Price 12s, 6J, 

EDITION DE LUXE. 

Sonnets of this Century. 

With an Exhaustive and Critical Essay on the Sonnet. 

ALL the best writers OF THIS CENTURY ARB REPRESENTED. 

Uniform in size with the Canterbury Poets y Cloth Gilt, Price \s. 4//. 



DAYS OF THE YEAR. 

A Poetic Calendar of Passages from the Works of 

Alfred Austin. 

Summer Volume of "The Canterbury Poets," 

Price One Shilling. 

SEA MUSIC. 

An Anthology of the best Poems and Passages descriptive of the Sea, 

selected from the writings of English Poets, from Shakespeare 

to the present day, and including several hitherto 

unpublished exam^Ve^ 
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That Mr. Adams Is a peraon with a (lower for observing 
closely, describing impartially, and arnving at conclusions 
sustained by bis process of argument, cannot be doubted by 
thnae who read his interesting work,— i\'eip 1 or* Evening 
Telegram. 

We can heaitily recommend Mr. Adams's book to those 
Englishmen who want to know something about America. — 
Saturday Review, 13th October 18S3. 

. , , We can say emphatically and tnithtnlly of Mi 
Adams's hook that it ia by far the twst work of ila tlnd we 
have yet seen. — SnotuUdge, 

. . . Altogether, it Is a sober, sensible book, by a level- 
headed observer of man and things.— J'aK Mall Gaxttte. 
12th Novombor 1883. 

People who want to know what Americana are like, and 
bow tliey live, cannot do better than consult Mr. Adams's 
work, in whieli they will not And a single tedious page.— 
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